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Preface 


I  like  genealogy  and  I  am  intrigued  by  the  blend  of 
human  beings  in  the  background  of  every  living  indi¬ 
vidual. 

This  genealogy  has  been  for  me  largely  a  labor  of 
love.  Four  consecutive  sentences  of  it  would  bore 
most  individuals  in  ordinary  conversation.  But  I  re¬ 
cord  it  with  the  assumption  that  what  interests  me  will 
interest  you  since  our  bloodbond  of  kinship  unites  us  in 
asking  the  question:  “From  whence  did  I  come?”  and 
“Who  went  before?” 

I  have  tried  to  be  very  accurate,  but  it  is  hard  to  lay 
sure  claim  to  fact  when  data  is  not  always  officially  re¬ 
corded.  The  history  is  collected  from  a  multitude  of 
sources,  and  I  am  indebted  to  many  of  you  for  helping 
with  research.  Sometimes  in  the  search  I  was  startled 
to  learn  that  what  I  thought  I  knew  was  in  error.  Like 
Hannah  Smith,  of  Chesterfield,  England,  I  found  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  open  mind.  Hannah  for  ninety-nine  years 
celebrated  her  birthday  on  January  6th.  On  Hannah’s 
one  hundredth  birthday,  town  clerk,  Richard  Clegg, 
looked  into  old  birth  certificates  to  advise  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  II  so  the  queen  could  send  royal  greetings  to 
Hannah.  The  clerk  found  Hannah’s  birthday  was 
January  7th.  “Life  is  full  of  surprises”,  Hannah  com¬ 
mented. 

Many  individuals  whose  names  are  here  recorded 
could  not,  even  if  they  were  alive,  recognize  their  name 
in  print.  They  were  not  like  the  little  girl  Helen  who 
learned  to  write  her  name  and  then  expressed  a  child’s 
basic  urge  to  grow,  to  learn,  and  to  practice  by  saying, 
“You  know  what  I  wish?  I  wish  it  were  springtime 
and  we  were  planting  grass.  I  would  hold  the  seed  in 


my  hand  and  then  I  would  spell  out  my  name.  There 
it  would  be,  all  green  when  the  grass  came  up 
H-E-L-E-N.” 

Other  individuals  whose  lives  are  here  unfolded 
have  inscribed  their  names  boldly  in  our  country’s 
official  records  and  in  family  records.  Some  wrote  in 
fancy,  Old  English  script.  They  took  time  for  penman¬ 
ship. 

One  general  fact  I  have  observed: — we  are  common 
people  with  humble  origins,  and  perhaps  this  “common¬ 
ness”  accounts  for  the  feeling  of  closely  knit  relation¬ 
ships  and  sound  respect  for  each  other.  I  find  little 
to  boast  of  and  nothing  to  hide.  We  have  come  from 
people  with  deep  religious  sensitivities.  We  have  come 
from  people  who  recognized  their  mediocrity  and  were 
content  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil.  Our  heritage 
is  not  famous  but  our  heritage  is  good.  The  story  re¬ 
peats  itself  with  each  generation — a  struggle  to  live,  a 
respect  for  honesty  and  hard  work,  a  fair  balance  of 
misfortunes  and  blessings. 

Some  descendent  may  take  up  the  challenge  of  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Danforth  as  paraphrased: 

“I  dare  you,  heir  of  little  wealth  but  proud  ancestry, 

with  your  generations  of  worthy  stock . I  dare 

you  to  achieve  something  that  will  make  the  future 
point  to  you  with  even  more  pride  than  the  present  is 
pointing  to  those  who  have  gone  before  you.” 

Audrey  Wolford  Fee 
March  1957 
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CHAPTER  I 


What's  In  A  Name? 


This  is  the  story  of  Harry  Wolford 
and  how  he  came  to  be.  It  is  also  the 
story  of  Frank  and  Florence.  Emma 
and  Charlie,  Ed  and  Albert,  for  they 
were  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Harry. 

These  Wolford  children,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  William  and  Caro¬ 
line  Scott  Wolford,  descended  from 
four  grandparents  wfiose  surnames 
give  us  the  basis  for  this  genealogi¬ 
cal  history - the  surnames:  Wol¬ 

ford,  Short,  Scott  and  Alexander. 


uenots,  then  it  seems  reasonable  that 
they  came  from  Alsace,  a  territory 
sometimes  under  German  rule, 
sometimes  under  French  rule.  The 
fact,  as  later  pointed  out,  that  our 
John  Wolford  the  P’irst  came  from 
Holland,  docs  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  was  Dutch.  There  are  those 
in  our  family  who  maintain  our 
Wolford  origin  was  in  England.  A 
Hampshire  County,  West  Virginia 
man  of  Wolford  descent  of  whose 
kinship  I’m  quite  certain  writes:  “I 


WOLFORD,  SHORT,  SCOTT,  ALEXANDER 


Peter  Wolford 
(1818-1855) 


Elizabeth  Short 
(1815-1902) 


Moses  Scott 
(1796-1853) 


Harriet  Alexander 
(1809-1873) 


William  Wolford 
(1843-1929) 


Caroline  Scott 
(1845-1913) 


Harry  Wolford 
(1879-  ) 


And  why  do  these  four  grandpar¬ 
ents  bear  the  surnames  of  Wolford, 
Short,  Scott  and  Alexander?  That  is 
a  question  I  can  only  partially  answ¬ 
er.  But  let  us  go  back — way,  way 
back  to  about  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  A.  D. — back  to  the  tribes 
of  Europe  where  a  confederation  of 
South  German  tribes  embraced 
Switzerland  and  Alsace,  where  the 
Wolford  ancestors  lived. 


WOLFORD 

The  name  Wolford  (Wolfart  Wohl- 
fert)  is  pure  Teutonic  Family  tra¬ 
dition  is  that  the  original  European 
ancestors  were  French  Huguenots  or 
French  Protestant  refugees  during 
the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  and 
1 7fh  centuries. 

The  term  “Teutonic”  embraces 
French,  Swiss,  and  German  tribes 
and  the  name  appears  as  “Wolfart.’' 
“Walfarth,”  “Wolfarth”  American¬ 
ized  into  Wolford.  The  names  Wei- 
ford,  Wilford,  Walford  are  English, 
and  have  registered  coats  of  arms. 
Some  maintain  Wolford  is  of  Eng¬ 
lish  origin. 

There  is  a  coat  of  arms  or  arm¬ 
orial  bearing  for  the  Teutonic  Wol¬ 
fords  of  French  and  Swiss  extrac¬ 
tion.  Also  there  is  a  coat  of  arms 
for  the  Bavarian  family.  I  am  un¬ 
certain  of  our  Wolford  extraction  so 
will  not  lay  direct  claim  to  either 
armorial  bearing.  There  are  yet 
others? 

If  tas  stated  by  Mrs.  Ann  Wolford 
Ridgely  of  Danville,  Illinois  in  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  D.  A.  R.  Vol.  10) 
the  family  tradition  is  that  original 
Wolford  ancestors  were  French  llug- 


have  a  cousin,  assistant  to  the  head 
of  the  Veteran’s  Bureau  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  He  has  traced  the  Wol¬ 
fords  back  till  he  found  they  im¬ 
migrated  from  England.”  (quote  Ben 
F.  Slane)  William  Martin  Wolford 
always  told  his  children  they  were 
English  and  Scotch  Irish:  English 
Wolfords  and  Shorts,  Scotch  Scotts, 
and  Irish  Alexanders. 

Granted  the  fact  that  Wolfords 
were  French  Huguenots,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  come  from  various 
“temporary”  home  countries,  for 
Huguenots  were  constantly  forced 
to  flee  religious  persecution. 

My  personal  belief  is  that  the  very 
first  Wolfords  were  strictly  Teuton¬ 
ic,  coming  from  tribes  living  and 
probably  moving  about  in  what  is 
now  Switzerland,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  I  cannot  prove,  but  I  believe 
the  most  likely  origin  to  be  Alsace 
with  flight  into  Switzerland,  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  and  finally  America. 
There  is  a  Wolford  Centre,  Canada, 
a  Huguenot  settlement. 

The  Abridged  Compendium  of 
American  Genealogy  of  First  Fam¬ 
ilies  of  America  states  that  Wolford 
(Wolfert  Wolfart)  ancestors  were 
French  Huguenots  who  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
some  of  whom  came  in  the  ship 
"Friendship”  to  Philadelphia  in 
1739. 

I’m  quite  sure  our  West  Virginia 
Wolfords  came  by  way  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

There  are  no  Wolford  genealogies 
in  Washington  D.  C.  libraries. 
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SHORT 

The  surname  Short  is  listed  as  an 
English  adjective  name.  Many  coun¬ 
ty  biographical  histories  record 
Shorts  as  coming  from  Scotland  and 
England.  Again  our  branch  of  Shorts 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  country  of 
their  origin.  Intermarriages  with 
people  of  different  nationalities  has 
not  lessened  the  confusion. 

The  Tobias  Long  family  history 
states  that  people  were  called  Long 
to  describe  their  unusual  height,  or 
as  a  ridiculous  joke  because  they 
were  unusually  short  in  stature.  I’il 
let  you  decide  whether  the  Shorts 
are  called  Short  because  the  early 
tribes  were  short  in  stature  or 
whether  they  were  so  long  they  were 
called  Short.  One  thing  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you:  the  Shorts  are  not  short, 
in  numbers.  They  are  skilled  in  ad- 
dition  and  multiplication. 

There  are  no  Short  genealogies  in 
Washington  D.  C.  libraries,  and  few 
references. 

In  the  family  records  of  Shorts, 
the  old  English  custom  of  writing  is 
used.  Its  use  may  point  to  English 
origin  or  to  long  residence  in  the 
Colonies  that  became  the  United 
States. 


SCOTT 

There  are  probably  25  Scott  gene¬ 
alogies  in  Washington  D.  C.  All 
were  checked  by  index  for  “Moses." 
Several  were  found  but  not  with 
correct  date  or  location.  The  name 
and  lines  are  all  distinctly  Scotch. 

The  surname  of  Scott  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Before  surnames  were 
known  a  wandering  Scotchman 
went  to  England  where  he  was  cal¬ 
led  Scotus  or  Scot.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Scotland  he  was  called  Rob¬ 
ert  Scot.  We  know  there  were 
Scotts  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
(middle  of  8th  century). 

There  is  much  controversy  over 
where  and  when,  but  the  name  dates 
back  far  anterior  to  the  Christian 
Era.  In  one  book  the  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  within  seven  generations  of 
the  flood. 

Some  claim  Seota  was  a  daughter 
of  Pharaoh.  She  was  the  wife  (or 
mother)  of  Godelas  who  was  bitten 
by  a  serpent,  but  healed  by  Moses 
who  prophesied  his  people  would 
inhabit  a  western  island  where  no 
venomous  reptile  should  exist.  They 
finally  landed  in  Ireland  1300  years 
before  Christ.  Later  when  they 
went  to  England  they  always  at¬ 
tached  "Scotus”  to  their  proper 
names  to  denote  their  nativity.  (You 
would  be  astonished  to  see  the  list 
of  Moses  Scotts,  who  have  inhabited 
the  United  States.) 
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One  person  who  knew  the  child¬ 
ren  of  our  Moses  Scott  told  me  the 
Scotts  "talked  funny.”  I  have  never 
been  able  to  delineate  the  remark. 


ALEXANDER 

There  are  several  Alexander  gen¬ 
ealogies  but  our  "Harriet”  cannot 
be  found  in  them.  One  Dak.  library 
reference,  "The  Alexander  Family 
of  Augusta  Co.,  Va.  and  Monroe  Co., 
W.  Va.,  1884,”  gives  the  earliest  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Alexander  family  in 
Scotland  in  the  12th  century,  with 
coat  of  arms.  Bear  in  mind  that 


many  Scotch  Presbyterians  moved 
into  Northern  Ireland  to  spread 
Protestantism. 

Alexander  is  an  old  name  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Many  of  the  Rockbridge  Co., 
Virginia  Alexanders  (from  whence 
we  think  Harriet  came)  came  direct¬ 
ly  from  Ireland  to  Rockbridge  Coun¬ 
ty.  And  those  Alexanders  are  Pres¬ 
byterians  which  makes  the  original 
Scottish  origin  a  great  possibility. 
One  Alexander,  who  knows  his  ori¬ 
gin  was  born  in  Manor  Cunning- 
hamc,  Ireland  in  1708,  died  in  Rock¬ 
bridge  Co.,  Va.,  U.  S.  A.,  but  shows 
descent  from  the  house  of  Mac  Alex¬ 


ander  of  Tarbet,  Kintyre,  Scotland. 
This  would  surely  make  an  Alex¬ 
ander  a  true  Scotch-Irishman. 

Other  names  that  enter  the  line¬ 
age  lists:- 
Berry — Irish 
Crim — 

Pritchard — Welsh,  originally  Ap- 
Richard  meaning  son  of  Richard. 
Americanized  Prichard  or  Pritch¬ 
ard. 

Grimm — German 
Sloltenberg — German 
Horn — German 
Schlichting — German 


“Lives  of  ancestors  remind  us 
We  give  photos  to  our  kin 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Relatives  who  point  and  grin." 

But  not  necessarily  so!  Many  of 
us  have  a  natural  curiosity  and 
would  be  delighted  to  inherit  a  yel¬ 
lowed  photo  of  a  great,  great  an¬ 
cestor.  In  families  who  have  “Gone 
West”  photos  are  at  a  premium. 

Birth  records  are  almost  as  hard 
to  locate.  The  easiest,  if  not  the 
best  source,  is  family  records  in 
Bibles.  Families  who  have  been  in 
America  a  long  time  cannot  easily 
be  traced  in  official  records.  Early 
colonies  were  too  young  to  be  good 
book-keepers.  Many  records  have 


Chapter  II 

Lineage  Facts  and  Figures 

been  ravaged  by  fire  and  war.  To 
cite  one  example  of  the  difficulties 
involved,  consider  Romney,  the 
county  seat  of  Hampshire  County, 
West  Virginia,  where  Elizabeth 
Short  and  Peter  Wolford  were  born. 
Romney  changed  hands  56  times 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  court 
house  was  used  as  a  stable.  All  rec¬ 
ords  left  there  were  scattered  and 
lost.  Some  county  records  were 
hastened  to  the  court  house  base¬ 
ment  with  sig.is  of  Yankee  invasion, 
and  then  loaded  into  a  lumber  wag¬ 
on,  camouflaged,  and  jolted  off  to 
Winchester  for  safe  (??)  keeping. 
Only  deed  books,  wills,  and  settle¬ 
ments  of  estates  were  taken.  But 
Winchester  was  not  safe.  That  town 


was  captured  78  times  during  the 
war.  The  records  kept  traveling. 
A  few  were  taken  to  North  Carolina 
and  concealed  until  the  war  was 
over.  The  next  year  they  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Romney;  the  courthouse 
was  repaired  and  cleaned. 

Some  of  the  very  earliest  records 
were  never  in  Romney  but  kept  in 
the  private  office  of  Lord  Fairfax 
and  lost  beyond  recovery. 

Hence  we  have  appreciation  for 
the  facts  and  figures  that  have  been 
preserved.  The  direct  lineage  data 
follows  by  surnames  in  as  complete 
a  form  as  possible.  Brothers  and 
sisters  and  related  families  are  list¬ 
ed  in  Chapter  V. 
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John  Wolford 


Martin  Wolford 


Peter  Wolford 


William  Martin  Wolford 


Harry  Wolford 


Caroline  Scott 


Mary  Crim 


Michael  Short 


Elizabeth  Short 


Margaret  Pritchard 


Elizabeth  Berry  (?) 


William  Scott 


Robert  Scott 


Moses  Scott 


Martha  Jane  Mitchell 


Alexander 


Harriet  Alexander 


Taylor 
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JOHN  WOLFORD 

The  only  reference  I  have  to  John 
Wolford’s  origin  is  in  Maude  Pugh’s 
“Capon  Valley”  history.  She  states: 
"John  Wolford  the  First,  from  Hol¬ 
land,  who  bought  land  from  John 
Pugh  II  11108  and  settled  near  the 
mouth  of  Teareoat  on.  we  think,  the 
‘lower  Grapes  place’  near  Pleasant 
Dale." 

The  “lower  Grapes  place”  lies  a- 
bout  two  miles  beyond  Pleasant 
Dale,  West  Virginia.  One  mile  is  dirt 
road  leaving  U.  S.  50.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  recalls,  “As  a  child.  I’ve  seen  the 
old  house  when  leaves  were  off 
trees,  and  later  just  the  chimney 
was  standing  for  years.  Harold  Hain¬ 
es  of  Pleasant  Dale  owns  it  now,  he 
threw  the  chimney  down,  and  is 
clearing  and  plowing  it  to  farm 
(1956).  I  don’t  think  there  is  many 
acres  of  it  and  I  believe  that 
Teareoat  divides  it  in  two  parts.” 
(The  name  “lower  Grapes  place”  was 
attached  in  later  years  than  John 
Wolford’s  time.)  A  later  letter  from 
the  above  correspondent,  Mrs.  Mam¬ 
ie  Stewart,  has  a  correction  note  re¬ 
garding  the  “Lower  Grapes  Place”: 
— “a  friend  has  told  me  the  old 
chimney  still  stands.” 

The  first  official  land  record  in¬ 
volving  John  Wolford  was  in  1796: 

4-18-1796  George  Martin  (wife 
Ann)  of  Hampshire  County  to  John 
Wolford  (no  residence  listed)  174 
acres  in  Hampshire  Co.  Recorded 
4-18-1796.  Witnesses  John  Hanson, 
Jacob  Emmert,  Absolom  Ashbrook. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  John 
Wolford  may  have  married  a  Martin 
girl.  Witness  that  he  named  one  son 
Martin.  Families  of  Martins.  Mal- 
icks,  Bakers,  Albins,  and  Pughs  had 
settled  in  the  Pleasant  Dale — Hang¬ 
ing  Rock  region  of  Hampshire  Co. 
before  the  Indian  wars. 

In  1803  there  was  a  259  acre  land 
transaction  involving  John  Wolford: 
The  John  Pugh  agreement  to  sell 
land  to  John  Wolford,  both  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  Co.,  Virginia.  (West  Va.) 

John  Pugh  bound  himself  for  800 
pounds  current  money  of  Virginia- 
sealed  and  dated  March  24,  1803.  The 
land  was  in  two  tracts — one  “where¬ 
on  John  Thomas  now  lives"  (1803); 
the  other  lying  on  the  North  River 
and  Teareoat.  There  were  financial 
terms  for  John  Wolford — 100  pounds 
in  hand  at  “September  Court  next" 
when  the  deed  was  to  be  made,  and 
security  to  guarantee  50  pounds  per 
year  to  the  amount  of  300  pounds 
more. 

The  one  tract  “whereon  John 
Thomas  now  lives"  is  hard  to  locate 
today  with  no  further  land  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  tract  lying  on  the  North 
River  and  Teareoat  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  Pioneer  Jonathan  Pugh 
farm.  Jonathan  Pugh  settled  at  the 
junction  of  North  River  and  Tear- 
coat  before  any  records  exist  (be¬ 
fore  1750)  and  built  a  milldam  near 
the  mouth  of  Teareoat.  (During  Ind¬ 


ian  wars,  a  scouting  party  of  Mor¬ 
gan’s  men  started  from  this  point  on 
a  reconnoitering  expedition  south¬ 
ward  and  when  they  returned  to 
Winchester  their  clothes  were  in  tat¬ 
ters  from  green  briars  that  grew 
along  the  stream’s  banks.  Morgan 
told  his  men  the  stream  should  be 
called  Teareoat — and  so  it  is!) 

A  word  of  interest  about  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  John  Pugh  who  sold 
land  to  John  Wolford.  About  1810, 
after  his  mother’s  death,  John  Pugh 
emigrated  to  Ohio.  Maude  Pugh 
writes:  “Starting  over  the  North 
Western  Trail  on  horseback,  leading 
a  second  horse,  he  spent  his  first 
night  among  strangers  with  an  old 
friendly  Indian  named  Hicks.  Next 
morning  Hicks,  with  a  stick  in  the 
dust,  drew  a  crude  map  of  Ohio 
Trails  for  him,  pointing  and  nodding 
at  the  best  routes  and  shaking  his 
head  at  others.” 

John  Pugh  finally  located  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  close  to  Bellville, 
where  later  Wolfords  are  believed 
to  have  spent  a  year’s  temporary 
residence.  Maybe  this  “North  West¬ 
ern  Trail”  remained  the  best  route. 

In  1810  John  Wolford  is  listed  a- 
mong  men  who  bjught  forfeited 
Fairfax  land  on  Capon  River  Drains. 
(North  River  is  the  largest  tribu¬ 
tary  or  “drain”  of  Capon  River 
which  in  turn  flows  into  the  Poto¬ 
mac.)  The  record  reads:  1810  John 
Wolford  25  A.  on  North  River. 

The  only  other  knowledge  I  have 
of  John  Wolford  is  contained  in  his 
will,  written  November  14,  1849  and 
probated  November  26,  1849. 

(copy) 

In  the  name  of  God  amen!  I,  John 
Wolford  of  Hampshire  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  do  make  publish  and  declare 
this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

1st,  I  request  that  after  my  death 
my  body  be  decently  buried  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  grave  yard 
where  my  wife  is  laid  and  that  my 
sons  Henry.  Martin  and  Jacob  or 
either  of  them  have  our  graves  en¬ 
closed  with  a  good  stone  wall  and 
flat  stone  lain  over  the  top  and  a 
frame  put  upround  to  be  covered 
with  good  shingles  and  a  good 
plank  fence  made  round  the  grave¬ 
yard  and  that  my  Executors  pay  the 
expense  out  of  my  estate  and  I  bind 
all  my  lands  for  any  expense  in 
keeping  the  wall  and  fence  in  good 
repair  at  all  times  and  that  my  sons 
have  it  done. 

2nd,  I  will  and  bequeath  to  my 
two  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Phebe 
two  third  parts  of  the  farm  I  now 
live  on  during  their  lives  and  at 
their  deaths  to  go  to  any  of  my 
children  or  grandchildren  they  may 
each  think  proper  to  will  their  share 
to. 

3rd.  I  will  and  bequeath  to  my 
daughter,  Ann.  one  third  part  of  the 
farm  1  now  reside  on  during  her  life 
and  at  her  death  to  go  to  her  two 
daughters,  Lucinda  and  Deborah, 
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but  if  my  said  daughters  should 
have  more  children  they  shall  all 
share  alike. 

4thly,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
sons  Henry,  Martin,  Adam,  Jacob, 
and  John  and  my  two  daughters. 
Rosanna  Crim  and  Isabella  Bennett 
and  their  heirs  even  eighths  of  all 
my  lands  but  my  farm  where  I  now 
reside  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them  by  three  respectable  men  be¬ 
ing  free  holders  to  be  chosen  by  my 
Executor  but  each  of  the  shares  of 
my  said  sons  and  daughters  to  be 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sums  advanced  them  which 
said  commissioners  shall  make  in 
the  valuation  and  division  of  each 
share.  From  Henry’s  share  eighty 
three  dollars  advanced  him,  from 
Martin’s  share  ninety  one  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  advanced  him,  from 
Adam’s  share  seventy  four  dollars 
advanced  him,  from  John’s  share 
thirty  nine  dollars  advanced  him. 
from  Jacob’s  share  one  hundred  and 
fifty  eight  dollars  advanced  him. 
from  Rosanna  Crim’s  share  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  five  dollars  of  which 
I  have  advanced  her,  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  I  take  from  her  share  and  give 
it  to  my  five  sons  above  named  and 
my  two  daughters.  Isabella  and 
Susanna,  from  my  daughter  Isabel¬ 
la’s  share  one  hundred  and  sixty 
eight  dollars,  sixty  eight  dollars  of 
which  I  advanced  her  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  I  paid  as  security  for 
her  husband  which  I  charge  her 
with. 

5th,  I  give  to  my  three  daughters 
Elizabeth,  Phebe  and  Ann  two  hor¬ 
ses,  three  cows,  six  sheep,  six  hogs, 
one  sow  and  six  pigs,  one  Banshaw 
(?)  plough,  one  shovel  plough,  one 
iron  tooth  harrow,  two  pairs  horse 
gear  all  to  be  their  own  choice.  Al¬ 
so  one  loom  and  tacklings,  one  large 
and  two  small  tables,  one  corner 
cupboard,  one  beaurough,  one  brass 
or  copper  kettle,  one  copper  teaket¬ 
tle,  one  iron  pot,  one  oven,  one  clock, 
and  one  bed  and  fui  niture  I  lay 
in  and  call  “my  bed”  during  their 
lives  and  at  their  deaths  to  be  the 
property  of  my  daughter  Anri’s  two 
daughters  Lucinda  and  Deborah  and 
any  other  children  she  may  have. 

6th.  I  will  and  bequeath  to  mv 
son  Henry,  who  I  uo  hereby  appoint 
trustee  for  my  daughter,  Susanna 
McNight  and  her  children  one  eighth 
part  of  all  my  lands  except  my  farm 
where  I  now  reside  to  be  used  as  ho 
may  think  best  for  their  support  and 
advantage  during  the  life  of  my  said 
daughter  and  after  her  death  to  be 
the  property  of  her  children  their 
share  to  be  divided  equally  with  my 
five  sons  and  two  daughters  named 
in  the  fourth  clause  of  this  my  will 
and  by  the  same  commissioners. 
And  that  Moses  McNight,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  my  daughter  Susanna  shall 
have  no  interest  in  mv  estate  in  any 
way. 

7th.  I  give  to  my  three  daughters 
Elizabeth,  Phebe.  and  Ann  as  much 
grain  as  will  be  sufficient  for  their 
bread,  feed  for  their  stock,  and  seed 
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for  one  year  from  my  death. 

8th.  It  is  my  will  and  request  that 
if  any  of  my  children  should  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  my  will  or  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  division  of  my  land 
when  made  as  above  directed  and 
commence  suit  or  suits  the  share 
or  shares  of  those  dissatisfied  shall 
be  sold  by  my  Executor  and  they 
receive  five  dollars  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  said  sale  and  nothing  more 
from  my  estate  and  the  balance 
arising  from  the  sale  to  be  equally 
divided  between  those  to  whom  I 
have  given  my  lands  except  the 
farm  I  now  reside  on. 

9th,  I  request  as  soon  as  conven¬ 
ient  after  my  death  that  my  exec¬ 
utor  do  sell  all  my  personal  prop¬ 
erty  not  devised  upon  a  credit  of 
twelve  months  and  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  first  pay  my  funeral  expenses 
and  then  my  debts  but  should  my 
personal  estate  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  my  debts,  I  direct  my  executor 
shall  rent  out  all  my  lands  except 
my  farm  where  I  now  reside  until 
a  sufficient  sum  be  made  to  pay  my 
debts  and  should  my  personal  estate 
amount  to  more  than  will  pay  my 
funeral  expenses  and  debts  I  direct 
that  the  balance  be  divided  among 
all  my  children  that  are  satisfied 
with  my  will. 

10th,  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  ap¬ 
point  my  friend  Christopher  Heis- 
kell  and  Francis  W.  Heiskell  my  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  this  my  last  will  and  test¬ 
ament.  In  testimony  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
14th  day  of  November  1849. 

his 

John  X  Wolford 
mark 

SEAL 

Witnesses  were  Philip  Fahs  and 
Perry  A.  Stewart.  Found  in  Will 
Book  No.  15  page  56. 

After  these  ten  clauses  it  is  time 
for  some  pauses  of  observation.  In 
essence,  John  Wolford  was  saying 
to  his  children,  “Take  it  or  leave  it!” 
It  was  advantageous  to  be  satisfied. 
He  thought  of  everything.  I  wonder 
if  any  of  his  eleven  children  inher¬ 
ited  his  strict  businesslike  talent  for 
management.  I  would  like  to  learn 
more  of  this  man,  particularly  of  his 
life  prior  to  his  entrance  into  Hamp¬ 
shire  County,  West  Virginia. 

A  marriage  record  adds  a  little 
knowledge  pertaining  to  John’s 
daughter  Ann  and  her  child  Debor¬ 
ah: 

“Frederick  Pepper  to  Deborah 
Slocum,  ward  of  John  Wolford,  con. 
John  Pugh,  bondsman.  Witness  a 
p.  m.  Isabel  Wolford  1-13-1827.” 

John’s  granddaughter,  Lucy  Ann, 
also  merits  a  marriage  record: 

“Metcalf,  Fenton  to  Lucy  Ann 
Wolford,  daughter  of  Jacob,  bonds¬ 
man,  Asa  Metcalf  father  consent. 
James  Metcalf  and  James  M.  Wol¬ 
ford  Witnesses  10-28-1826." 

The  first  thought  upon  seeing  any 
legal  document  signed  with  an  X 


mark  is  that  said  person  could  neith¬ 
er  read  nor  write.  This  is  likely  true 
in  the  case  of  John  Wolford.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  why  he  leaned  heavily 
on  legal  protection.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  was  physically  unable 
to  write  at  the  time  the  will  was 
drawn.  Like  many  other  old  wills, 
John  Wolford’s  will  was  written 
shortly  before  probation,  as  if  there 
were  premonition  or  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  approaching  death.  Failing 
eyesight  might  have  been  a  causa¬ 
tive  factor  for  the  X  signature. 

I  have  tried  following  clues  in  the 
will  to  locate  the  corner  cupboard 
and  the  uniquely  marked  graves — 
with  no  success.  All  signs  of  old 
farm  graveyards  have  been  obliter¬ 
ated  by  present  owners.  Ben  Slane, 
a  Wolford  descendant  living  at  Cold 
Stream,  West  Vii’ginia,  says  old  tim- 
ers  had  no  way  of  hauling  in  marble. 
They  usually  buried  on  their  farms 
and  put  up  a  stone  without  inscrip¬ 
tion  and  the  grave  holds  the  secret. 
"The  Shadow  of  Oblivion”  settled 
down  forever  on  poorly  marked 
graves. 

I  have  wondered,  since  John  Wol- 
foi'd  bought  the  pioneer  Jonathan 
Pugh  place,  if  the  tradition  of  Jon¬ 
athan  Pugh’s  gi'ave  might  also  apply 
to  John  Wolford.  Tradition  says  that 
Jonathan  and  Margaret  Pugh  lie  on 
a  pai’t  of  what  was  then  their  es¬ 
tate,  a  mile  or  moi'e  south  of  the 
old  home,  in  a  pioneer  graveyard 
on  land  now  owned  by  James  Frye. 
It  seems  that  Bakers  and  other  pio¬ 
neers  also  lie  there.  All  traces  of 
the  graveyard  are  gone  with  the 
plow. 

Still  another  marriage  record  I 
found — that  of  John  Wolford’s 
daughter  Isabel: 

"Bennett,  William  to  Isabel  Wol¬ 
ford,  daughter  of  John,  bondsman. 
Age  of  male  vouched  for.  12-19- 
1827.” 

In  the  Man'iage  Bond  Records  of 
Hampshire  County,  page  50,  William 
Bennett  and  John  Wolford  entered 
into  bond  unto  William  B.  Giles,  Es- 
quii’e,  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  the 
sum  of  $150.00  under  date  of  10-4- 
1827.  The  condition  of  said  obliga¬ 
tion  was  that  "Whereas  thei'e  is  a 
marriage  shortly  intended  to  be  sol¬ 
emnized  between  William  Bennett 
and  Isabella.  Daughter  of  the  above 
bound  John  Wolford.  Now  if  there 
be  no  lawful  cause  to  obstruct  said 
marriage,  then  the  above  obligation 
to  be  void,  othemvise  to  remain  in 
full  force  and  virtue.” 

The  said  John  Wolford  made  oath 
before  Thomas  B.  White,  D.  C.,  that 
William  Bennett  was  upwards  of  21 
years  of  age. 

Isabella  Bennett  owned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ti-acts  of  land  in  Goi'e  Dis¬ 
trict  as  shown  by  the  land  books  of 
1867: 

49  acres  on  North  River  Drains 

21  acres  on  Noith  River  Drains 

John  Wolford’s  oldest  son  Henry 
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is  listed  as  a  witness  to  John  Mal- 
ick’s  will  in  1839.  This  indicates  th*' 
Malicks  and  Wolfords  were  long¬ 
time  neighbors.  You  will  later  read 
that  Martin  Wolford  was  buried  in 
the  Malick  cemetery. 

Noting  the  methodical  mind  of 
John  Wolford  and  the  disposition  of 
a  corner  cupboard,  bureau,  and  clock 
in  his  will,  I  surmise  that  this  man 
instigated  the  Wolford  son’s  tradit¬ 
ional  requirement  of  making  three 
pieces  of  fine  furniture  befoi’e  leav¬ 
ing  the  paternal  home. 

Jacob  Wolford  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Capon  Valley  histoi'y. 
He  is  on  the  membei’ship  roll  of  the 
Fairview  Schoolhouse  Lyceum  1842- 
3.  Also  on  the  membei-ship  roll  are 
Geoi’ge  Wolford  and  David  Wolford 
(sons  of  Jacob  Si’.?)  and  Josiah  Wol¬ 
ford  (bi-other  of  Jacob  Jr.,  who  later 
lived  at  what  is  now  the  William 
Haines  place  at  the  top  of  Pugh’s 
Hill — Father  of  Nathan,  Ed  and  oth¬ 
ers.) 

Jacob  Wolford  was  president  of  ’ 
the  literary  society.  The  old  Fair- 
view  schoolhouse  was  somewhere  in 
Gore  District,  Hampshire  County. 
Jacob  Wolford  is  listed  in  the  class 
on  oration — they  discussed  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  Caesar  by  his  friend  Brutus 
and  the  underlying  “principles  that 
actuated  it,”  showing  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Shakespeare  and  world 
history.  The  Society  celebrated 
Washington’s  bii’thdav  Febi'uary  22, 
1843,  by  trimming  the  schoolhouse 
with  evergreens,  preparing  a  special 
program  and  inviting  the  “ladies”  to 
attend.  These  men  rode  miles  on 
horseback  to  attend  these  meetings, 
l’eturning  after  midnight.  Most  men 
owned  a  fine  saddle  horse  or  two. 
Some  “stayed  over  Sunday”  with 
fi’iends  and  feasted  on  roast  pig, 
fried  chicken,  bread  baked  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  tangle  breeches,  mince 
pie,  quince  preserves,  poundcake, 
peach  brandy  and  apple  jack.  This 
custom  of  friendly  hospitality  died 
out  with  the  advent  of  rapid  travel. 

Hei'e  ends  my  collection  of  notes 
pertaining  to  the  life  and  times  of 
John  Wolford,  a  man  about  whom 
I  am  still  very  curious. 


MARTIN  WOLFORD 

Next  in  lineage  after  John  Wol¬ 
ford  (the  First)  is  Martin  Wolford, 
one  of  Johns’  eleven  children. 

Martin’s  date  of  death  and  years 
of  age  are  recorded  in  Hampshire 
Co.,  West  Va.  records,  so  by  sub¬ 
traction  we  know  that  he  was  bom 
in  1794.  His  birthplace  is  unknown; 
our  first  reference  to  his  father  in 
Hampshire  County  was  in  1796. 

The  federal  census  records,  Mar¬ 
tin’s  will,  and  various  scattered 
county  records  provide  the  informa¬ 
tion  available. 

There  was  provision  for  Martin 
in  John  Wolford’s  will.  A  deed  from 
John  Gant  and  wife  to  Martin  Wol- 
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ford,  dated  February  7,  1842  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Hampshire  County  Clerk’s 
Office  in  Deed  Hook  No.  36,  page 
127,  conveys  275  acres,  more  or  less, 
being  part  of  the  same  tract  of  land 
which  was  conveyed  to  the  said 
John  Gant  by  Robert  Page  as  Trus¬ 
tee  by  deed  bearing  the  date  March 
19,  1815. 

In  an  old  Minute  Book  of  the 
County  Court,  found  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  House,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  is  entered: 

“Martin  Wolford  is  appointed  over 
seer  of  a  road  from,  at,  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  lane  near  John  Arn¬ 
old’s,  to  Turnpike  gate  near  John 
Hott’s  in  the  room  of  Addison  Mc¬ 
Cauley.  Ordered  that  the  usual 
hands  of  the  road  work  under  him.” 

Minute  Book  1847-1850,  page  71. 

In  the  year  1854,  Martin  Wolford 
was  assessed  with  316-Tj  acres  of 
land  on  Tearcoat  drains.  He  had  not 
wandered  far  from  the  home  of  his 
father  John  Wolford.  This  assess¬ 
ment  occurred  about  the  time  of 
Peter  Wolford’s  departure  westward. 

Martin  operated  a  saw  mill  below 
his  house  on  the  drains  of  Tearcoat 
near  the  forks  of  Bcarwallow  Creek 
and  an  unnamed  drain.  U.  S.  50 
goes  over  the  site  of  the  old  mill 
between  Augusta  and  Pleasant  Dale. 
At  least  part  of  the  Martin  Wolford 
house  still  stands.  It  has  been  re- 
modeled;  one  of  Leta  Stewart’s  sis¬ 
ters  owns  it  (descendant  of  Martin’s 
son,  Adam,  who  lived  on  the  home 
place.)  The  house  stands  back  and 
a  little  above  where  the  sawmill  was 
— as  you  drive  east  on  Rt.  50  about 
1  mile  below  Augusta — house  stands 
left  of  Y  intersection  of  Rt.  50  with 
Rt.  45. 

Census  records  consistently  list 
John  and  Martin  Wolford  in  con¬ 
secutive  order. 

Martin  Wolford’s  will,  written  in 
very  legible  and  ornate  script,  was 
not  signed  with  his  X  mark  as  was 
the  will  of  his  father  John.  If  the 
signature  is  Martin’s  own.  then  the 
will  itself  is  written  with  the  same 
proud  penmanship.  The  will  reads: 

“I,  Martin  Wolford  of  the  county 
of  Hampshire,  State  of  West  Virgin¬ 
ia,  do  make  and  publish  this  my  last 
Will  and  Testament,  hereby  revok¬ 
ing  and  making  void  all  former 
Wills  by  me  at  anytime  heretofore 
made.  And  first  I  direct  that  my 
body  be  decently  inlered  in  the 
burying  ground  at  Philip  Malick’s 
and  that  my  funeral  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  corresponding  with  my 
Estate  and  situation  in  life,  and  as 
to  such  worldly  estate  as  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  entrust  me  with.  1 
dispose  of  the  same  as  follows: 

First  I  direct  that  all  my  debts 
and  funeral  expenses  be  paid  as 
soon  after  my  decease  as  possible, 
out  of  Ihe  first  moneys  that  shall 
come  into  the  hands  of  my  executor, 
from  any  portion  of  my  estate;  also 


I  direct  that  my  farm  .and  household 
furniture,  my  two  horses  and  two 
cows  be  the  absolute  property  of  my 
beloved  wife,  Mary,  during  her  nat¬ 
ural  life,  my  son-in-law  Peter  Sny¬ 
der  to  have  the  use  of  the  horses 
bv  keeping  my  wife  in  fire  wood 
and  what  milling  necessary;  after 
my  wife’s  death,  I  will  that  all  my 
lands  and  personal  property  be  sold 
at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder 
at  a  reasonable  credit,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  my  clock,  a  feather  bed 
and  bedding,  my  wife’s  saddle  and 
the  corner  cupboard,  I  will  unto  my 
daughter  Rebecca  Snyder.  I  further 
will  and  bequeath  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  and  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  not  reserved  be  equally  divided 
between  my  several  children:  Ad¬ 
am,  John  J.,  William,  Rebecca  Sny¬ 
der  and  Richard  M.  Wolford,  with 
the  exception  of  my  son  Adam.  I 
will  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  his  share  and  the  said 
fifty  dollars  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  Rebecca  Snyder’s  several 
children  and  I  further  direct  that 
the  sum  of  twenty  five  dollars  be 
paid  to  each  of  my  son  Peter  Wol¬ 
ford’s  children  to  be  equally  portion¬ 
ed  out  of  each  of  my  other  children’s 
share  before  named.  The  legacies  to 
be  paid  unto  my  son  Peter  Wolford’s 
children  in  three  years  of  my  belov¬ 
ed  wife’s  death.  And  I  do  hereby 
make  and  ordain  my  son  John  J. 
Wolford  my  executor  of  this  my 
last  Will  and  Testament. 

In  witness  whereof  I,  Martin  Wol¬ 
ford,  the  Testator  set  my  hand  and 
seal  this  4th  day  of  March  one  thous¬ 
and  eight  hundred  and  seventy  two. 

Martin  Wolford 
SEAL 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  pres¬ 
ents  of  us,  who  have  subscribed  in 
presents  of  each  other. 

Timothy  Nealiss,  James  Wolford, 

Aaron  Malick,  Will  Book  No.  22, 

page  113. 

There  are  Snyders  living  in  the 
same  vicinity  of  Hampshire  County 
today. 

Remember  that  Martin  Wolford 
outlived  his  son  Peter  by  many 
years. 

For  Martin’s  son  John  J.  Wolford 
there  is  a  death  record  on  file: 

“John  J.  Wolford  died  7-22-1896 
aged  80  years,  a  son  of  Martin  Wol¬ 
ford.”  (John  J.  must  have  been  two 
years  older  than  Peter.) 

The  clock  mentioned  in  the  will 
was  probably  a  handmade  grand¬ 
father’s  clock.  The  corner  cupboard 
may  have  been  Martin’s  handiwork 
also.  The  present  postmistress  of 
Hoy,  West  Virginia,  Lillie  Martin, 
says  that  the  older  Wolfords  all  had 
to  make  three  pieces  of  furniture 
before  they  left  home.  For  years 
Mrs.  Martin’s  father  (Haines)  owned 
a  grandfather’s  clock  which  was  in¬ 
laid  with  ten  different  kinds  of  wood 
in  star  designs — “so  smooth  you 
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could  not  feel  the  pieces."  The  clock 
had  been  made  by  a  Wolford  and 
had  the  initials  W  W  inlaid.  Mrs. 
Martin’s  father  purchased  the  clock 
and  another  piece  from  Debra  Wol¬ 
ford  and  at  a  public  sale.  Eventually 
he  sold  the  clock  to  an  antique  deal¬ 
er. 

Do  you  get  the  impression  that 
Martin  was  justly  fond  of  his  only 
daughter  Rebecca?  She  must  have 
had  time  pieces  aplenty  for  our  fam¬ 
ily  tradition  says  Peter  Wolford,  up¬ 
on  going  west,  "gave  his  sister  Re¬ 
becca  his  clock  which  she  refused 
to  sell  later  for  a  hundred  dollars.” 

Martin’s  son-in-law  Peter  Snyder 
was  evidently  a  dependable  sort. 
You  will  remember  that  John  Wol¬ 
ford  did  not  look  with  such  favor 
upon  at  least  one  of  his  sons-in-law. 
Wills  are  rich  in  information  be¬ 
tween  the  lines. 

Presbyterian  Church  records  list 
only  Richard  P.  Wolford  and  Mary 
Ann  Wolford.  Mary  Ann,  No.  24  on 
the  North  River  roll  and  No.  432 
on  the  “official”  Mt.  Bethel  roll  was 
received  "at  Zion  Meeting  House 
North  River  from  Bloomery  for  Mt. 
Bethel”  on  October  9,  1832.  Mary 
Ann  Wolford  is  not  listed  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Bloomery  church.  Probably 
“received  from  Bloomery”  refers 
to  her  moving  from  that  district  o: 
from  Bloomery  Creek,  named  for 
the  flowers  that  bloom  profusely  a- 
long  its  banks.  The  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion  is: — Is  this  Mary  Wolfoi'd  the 
wife  of  Martin  and  mother  of  Peter? 
I  do  not  know.  Mai'tin’s  Mai'y  was 
Mary  Crim  Wolfoi'd. 

My  correspondent  Mamie  Stewart 
says:  “I  can’t  tell  you  if  Martin  Wol¬ 
ford’s  wife  had  been  married  or  not. 
Mary  Margaret  Wolford  Stewart 
just  said,  as  I  recall  her  words,  that 
her  grandfather  Martin  Wolford 

mari'ied  a  - Crim  in  Virginia 

and  she  had  little  boy  Michael  and 
so  he  was  only  a  half  brother  to  the 
others.  Mai'y  Margaret  liked  to  stay 
at  her  grandfather  Martin  Wolford's 
home  when  a  girl.  She  said  they  had 
cased  sausage  with  so  many  dried 
herbs  in  for  seasoning  she  could 
hardly  swallow  it.  They  would  insist 
on  her  eating  more,  and  her  grand¬ 
mother  (Mary  Crim  Wolford)  would 
put  victuals  on  her  plate  she  was  so 
afraid  she’d  get  sick  by  not  eating 
enough.” 

Martin  Wolford  departed  this  life 
May  17,  1872,  aged  78  years.  His 
death  is  reported  in  the  Register  of 
Deaths,  a  book  which  has  been  bad¬ 
ly  used  and  mutilated  with  sheets 
loose  in  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Malick  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  which  Martin  Wolford’s  will 
requests  that  he  be  buried,  I  have 
information  from  the  Hoy,  W.  Va. 
postmistress,  Mrs.  Lillie  Martin.  She 
says: 

“There  could  not  be  any  records 
of  the  Malick  cemetery  as  the  church 
doesn’t  date  back  that  far.  and  was 
built  just  for  funerals.  And  to  try 
to  find  any  graves  that  would  be 
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back  that  far  I  am  afraid  the  stones 
would  show  no  names  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  was  a  kid.  I  used  to  be 
in  the  cemetery  so  much  as  it  was 
on  my  old  home  place  where  I  was 
raised.  I  know  how  the  stones  look¬ 
ed.  A  good  many  of  them  was  hewn 
rock  and  the  names  was  cut  in.  But 
to  remember  the  names  that  was  on 
any  of  them  is  faint;  and  I  can’t 
say  for  sure  but  I  think  quite  a  few 
of  them  have  been  removed  for  they 
was  leaning,  some  high  and  some 
low;  —  made  an  ugly  effect  on  the 
rest  of  the  cemetery  and  its  a  nice 
cemetery.  Been  taken  real  good 
care  of  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so.” 

E.  T.  Croston  in  two  different 
letters  says  of  the  Malick  Cemetery; 

‘‘Arthur  Malick  told  me  last 
summer  that  Philip  Malick  was  the 
first  to  be  buried  there.  This  is  two 
or  three  miles  west  of  Zion  Church 
toward  Augusta.  There  arc  a  lot 
of  graves  there  marked  only  with 
stones  without  any  engraving  and 
one  can’t  tell  who  they  are.” 

“The  Malick  Cemetery  is  about 
four  miles  east  of  Augusta  on  Route 
45.  There  is  a  church  there  now, 
built  about  twenty  years  ago.  It 
is  a  frame  building.” 


PETER  WOLFORD 

Now  we  come  to  Martin  Wol¬ 
fords’  son  Peter.  Peter  Wolford’s 
untimely  death  lessened  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  our  learning  much  about 
him.  He  was  only  thirty  seven 
years  old  when  he  died,  enroute 
west.  We  have  inherited  a  few  tra¬ 
ditions  regarding  him,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  in  error.  We 
have  one  actual  quotation  which 
his  wife  Elizabeth  is  reported  to 
have  repeated  over  and  over,  as  if 
fondling  the  memory  of  him: 

“My  Peter  could  make  anything 
out  of  wood  or  leather.” 

Traditions  from  various  sources 
call  Peter  a  wagonwright.  a  mill¬ 
wright,  a  clockmaker.  The  federal 
census  records  list  him  as  Peter 
Wolford,  carpenter.  Official  records 
prove  that  for  the  first  five  years 
of  his  married  life,  Peter  operated  a 
saw  mill.  Records  show  that  Peter 
owned  a  farm.  It  was,  however, 
mostly  timber.  And  we  have  been 
told  that  Peter  gave  his  sister  Re¬ 
becca  a  clock  which  she  valued  so 
highly  she  refused  to  sell  it  for  $100. 
We  have  the  tradition,  too,  that 
Peter  was  a  great  singer,  and  that 
he  used  a  tuning  fork.  Old  timers 
now  living  in  Hampshire  County 
say  they  can  remember  hearing 
their  parents  say  Peter  Wolford  was 
a  great  singer  and  music  teacher. 

Tradition  again  says  Peter  died 
young  of  “consumption”  caused  by 
“working  in  water  too  much".  Saw¬ 
mills  were  waterpowered  in  his  era. 

But  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning 
to  put  the  puzzle  of  Peter  together. 


Subtracting  from  the  death  date 
inscription  on  Peter’s  tombstone  we 
arrive  at  his  birth  date,  July  8,  1818. 
There  is  no  birth  record  on  file  but 
I’m  quite  sure  he  was  born  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  North  River 
Mills,  W.  Va.  The  postoffices  closer  to 
his  birthplace  such  as  Pleasant 
Dale,  Hoy,  Augusta,  were  not  or¬ 
ganized  until  a  later  date.  Preserved 
by  one  of  the  Wolford  families  in 
Iowa  is  the  family  Bible  (with 
Presbyterian  Commentary)  which 
belonged  to  Peter  and  his  wife  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Short  Wolford.  A  fly  leaf  has 
this  information: 

1846  Peter  and  Elizabeth 

Peter  Wolford,  Born  North  River 

Mills  Hampshire  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Elizabeth  Short  Wolford,  Born  N. 

River  Mills  Hampshire  Co.,  West 

Virginia  Dec.  15.  1815.  Died  Del- 

avan.  Ill.,  Feb.  18,  1902.  Married 

Peter  Wolford  April  7,  1840. 

*> 

There  is  also  their  Presbyterian 
catechism  book  but  it  contains  no 
writing.  Another  such  catechism 
and  hymnal  was  carried  west  to  Ill¬ 
inois,  then  to  Kansas,  and  back  to 
Indiana  by  the  family  of  Elizabeth 
Short  Wolford’s  sister,  Margaret. 
That  book  has  the  name  C.  P.  Wol¬ 
ford  printed  before  the  first  part  of 
the  fifty  sixth  verse  of  I  Corinthians 
15,  as  if  that  might  have  been  a  fun¬ 
eral  text.  (C.  P.  Wolford  appears 
in  Hampshire  Co.  census  records.) 

So  Peter  Wolford  was  born  of 
Martin  and  Mary  Wolford  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  Co.,  West  Virginia,  probably 
on  a  drain  of  Tearcoat. 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  boyhood. 
He  had  five  (possibly  six)  brothers 
and  one  little  sister  to  play  with. 
Indeed  the  1830  census  lists  Peter’s 
father  with  seven  boys.  Those  not 
named  in  later  records  may  have 
died  rather  young.  There  was  also 
a  half-brother,  Michael,  who  lived 
with  them.  Perhaps  they  played  a- 
long  the  branches  of  Tearcoat.  Per¬ 
haps  they  occasionally  watched 
Tearcoat  in  “high  tide”  for  it  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  ravaging  stream  when 
out  of  its  banks.  Surely  there  were 
hours  of  companionship  when  the 
brothers  learned  to  work  with  wood. 

A.nd  after  father  Martin  nodded 
his  approval  of  Peter’s  three  pieces 
of  furniture,  Peter  took  a  wife — a 
good  Presbyterian  girl  a  few  years 
older  than  himself — a  girl  from  his 
own  community. 

Peter  Wolford’s  name  I  have  not 
found  in  actual  church  records,  but 
I'm  sure  he  was  or  he  became  a  good 
Presbyterian,  too.  A  Richard  P. 
Wolford  joined  the  Zion  Presbyter¬ 
ian  church  on  the  same  day  (Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1833)  as  Elizabeth  Short  and 
her  half  brother  Samuel  Pritchard. 
This  could  have  been  Peter.  Peter 
had  a  brother,  Richard  M.,  but  fam¬ 
ilies  thought  nothing  of  name  repet¬ 
ition.  Peter’s  family  were  mostly 
Methodists. 

On  April  7,  1840  Peter  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  were  married.  From  August 
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1840  to  1845,  and  perhaps  until  1849, 
they  lived  in  a  house  rented  from 
“Grandpa"  John  Wolford.  It  was  a 
very  legal  arrangement  as  follows: 

Wolford  to  Wolford  Lease  (Copy) 

This  Indenture  made  this  1st  day 
of  August  1840  between  John  Wol¬ 
ford  of  the  one  part  and  Peter  Wol¬ 
ford  of  the  other  part  both  of  the 
county  of  Hampshire  and  State  of 
Virginia.  Witncsseth  that  the  said 
John  Wolford  for  the  rents  and 
covenants  hereinafter  mentioned  on 
the  part  of  the  said  Peter  Wolford 
hath  granted  and  let  to  the  said 
Peter  Wolford  the  house,  garden 
and  saw  mill  situate  on  Givens  Run, 
a  drain  of  North  River  it  being  the 
same  the  said  Peter  Wolford  for  and 
during  the  term  of  five  years  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  aforesaid  date  and 
ending  the  first  day  of  August  1845 
yielding  and  paying  every  year 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Aug¬ 
ust  1840  the  sum  of  twenty  five  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  said  John  Wolford  and 
if  it  so  happen  that  the  aforesaid 
rent  be  behind  and  unpaid  for  the 
space  of  four  weeks  after  the  same 
shall  have  become  due  and  no  suf¬ 
ficient  entry  (?)  can  be  made  on  the 
premises  then  and  in  that  case  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  John 
Wolford  the  aforesaid  recited  prem¬ 
ises  to  reenter  and  the  same  to  hold 
with  the  appurtenances  as  his  prop¬ 
er  and  former  estate  anything  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  and  it 
is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  on 
the  part  of  the  said  Peter  Wolford 
at  the  end  of  and  termination  of 
the  aforesaid  lease  shall  deliver  the 
aforesaid  lot  or  parcel  of  land  and 
premises  to  the  said  John  Wolford 
in  good  tenantable  order  and  the 
said  John  Wolford  for  himself  doth 
covenant  that  the  said  Peter  Wol¬ 
ford  shall  hold  the  aforesaid  rented 
premises  free  from  any  let  or  hin¬ 
drance  from  him  the  said  John  Wol¬ 
ford  or  any  claiming  under  him.  In 
witness  whereof  the  said  parties 
hath  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

John  Wolford 

SEAL 

Peter  Wolford 

SEAL 

Witnesses: 

Jn.  Pugh 
Henry  Pepper 
Frederick  Pepper 
Jacob  Pepper,  Jr. 

Deed  Book  No.  34  page  438 

(Note:  John  Wolford  does  not  sign 
his  X  mark  to  this  lease.  The  lease 
and  both  signatures  are  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  one  person,  probably  the 
clerk,  John  B.  White) 

The  location  given  as  Givens  Run, 
drain  of  North  River,  is  thought  by 
Hampshire  County  residents  to 
mean  Gibbons  Run,  now  called 
Dan’s  Run,  because  a  Dan  Wolford 
lived  there  so  long  the  creek  took 
his  name.  The  old  saw  mill  race  is 
still  visible.  This  was  the  birthplace 
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of  William  Martin  Wolford  who  will 
be  next  in  the  family  line.  A  letter 
from  E.  T.  Croston  who  now  owns 
“the  Peter  Wolford  Place"  on  Maple 
Run  reads: 

“I  feel  certain  I  know  the  place 
your  grandfather  was  born.  It  is  on 
Gibbons  Run,  mile  from  Zion 
church.  When  I  was  young,  Dan 
Wolford,  an  old  man  then,  owned  it. 
The  race  is  still  there  and  even  the 
saw  mill  site  is  visible. 

“Gibbons  Run  empties  into  North 
River  about  a  mile  above  North  Riv¬ 
er  Mills.” 

Again  the  official  records  are  bur¬ 
ied  in  sawdust. 

Whether  this  place  was  rented  a- 
gain  from  1845  to  1849,  I  do  not 
know.  Peter’s  son,  Michael  Pritch¬ 
ard,  born  in  1845,  was  born  at  “Rom- 
ley,”  according  to  his  obituary.  This 
■•was  probably  a  misprint  for  “Rom¬ 
ney”  and  meant  near  Romney,  or 
they  pronounced  Romney  as  Rom- 
ley  (as  some  call  a  chimney  a  chim- 
ley.) 

In  1849  Peter  Wolford  bought  70 
acres  (more  or  less)  of  timber  on 
Maple  Run,  and  we  assume  he  soon 
moved  to  that  place.  Maple  Run 
originates  in  the  uplands  near 
Slanesville  and  empties  into  North 
River  at  its  big  bend  at  Croston’s 
Ford  on  the  Springfield  Grade  near 
Ice  Mountain.  Somewhere  on  this 
stream  stood  the  cabin  of  the  Prim¬ 
itive  Baptist  minister,  Benjamin 
Stone,  who  in  1787  bought  50  acres 
of  Fairfax  confiscated  land  and 
founded  Crooked  Run  Congregation 
(1790).  Maple  Run  is  named  for  the 
maple  trees  that  grow  along  its 
course.  Most  of  the  West  Virginia 
recollections  of  Peter’s  children  date 
to  this  place — they  will  be  recorded 
later  in  Ch.  Ill  as  Tall  Tales  and 
True. 

The  seventy  acres  of  timber  (more 
or  less)  on  Maple  Run  is  still  known 
as  “the  Peter  Wolford  Place.”  The 
present  owner  of  that  land  (dis¬ 
tantly  related  to  us  through  the 
Shorts)  is  E.  T.  Croston.  There  are 
no  buildings  there  now,  but  the 
spring  remains  in  its  original  state. 

In  Mr.  Croston's  own  words: 

“The  Peter  Wolford  Place  lies  dir¬ 
ectly  west  of  my  place  and  Maple 
Run  is  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  farms.  You  are  almost  in 
sight  of  the  Wolford  place  as  you 
come  over  the  hill  above  my  home. 

“My  grandfather  (William  Cros¬ 
ton)  bought  the  place  of  Mr.  Wol¬ 
ford  and  later  my  father  (Charles 
Croston)  came  in  possession  of  it. 
who  later  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Bennett. 
The  farm  is  mostly  in  timber.  The 
spring  is  down  a  hill  a  little  way 
from  where  the  house  stood  and  is 
walled  with  flat  rocks  on  edge. 

“The  Croston  Ford,  now  bridged, 
was  at  the  south  corner  of  the  place 
I  now  own  and  directly  west  from 
my  place  is  the  Peter  Wolford  place. 


“Tonight  I  got  all  of  the  deeds 
that  my  father  has  kept  for  many 
years  and  found  the  one  Christo¬ 
pher  Hciskcll  gave  Peter  Wolford 
when  he  bought  the  place. 

“Peter  paid  $100.00  in  current  U. 
S.  money.  This  was  in  1849,  and  it 
contained  70  acres,  more  or  less.” 

As  owner  of  this  farm  on  Maple 
Run,  Peter  Wolford  could  have 
made  the  boast  “George  Washington 
Walked  Here.”  You  know  about 
Hal  who  said,  “My  father  has 
George  Washington’s  watch  in  his 
collection  of  antiques.”  And  Al’s  re¬ 
tort  was,  “That’s  nothing — my  father 
has  Adam’s  Apple!” 

Peter  gained  title  one  hundred 
years  after  George  Washington  sur¬ 
veyed  the  lands  in  the  North  River 
area.  George  Washington  was  six¬ 
teen  when  Lord  Fairfax  employed 
him  to  survey  the  Fairfax  lands.  To 
refresh  our  memory  of  the  oft-men¬ 
tioned  Lord  Fairfax  we  quote  from 
Maude  Pugh’s  “Capon  Valley”  his¬ 
tory: 

“By  a  grant  from  Charles  II,  all 
the  lands  bounded  by  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  and  the  Potomac  to  their 
head  waters  became  the  property 
of  various  English  proprietors  of 
whom  Lord  Culpepper  was  one.  He 
eventually  bought  out  the  others  and, 
by  inheritance,  this  vast  estate,  a- 
bout  six  million  aci'es,  descended  to 
Lord  Fairfax.  He  came  to  Virginia 
in  1747  and  was  so  pleased  with  the 
country  that  he  decided  to  live  here. 
At  that  time  he  was  middle  aged, 
tall,  dark  hair  and  complexion.  A 
scholar,  a  man  of  letters.  He  never 
married. 

“In  1748,  Fairfax  employed  Wash¬ 
ington,  then  a  boy  of  16,  to  survey 
his  lands.  He  had  met  the  youthful 
surveyor  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  home 
of  Washington’s  brother  Lawrence, 
whose  wife  was  a  relative  of  Fair¬ 
fax.  The  day  of  this  meeting  was 
a  regal  date  in  the  life  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  a  fateful  day  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  nobleman,  for  in  the  three 
years  spent  in  surveying  the  lands 
of  the  wilderness,  Washington  in  ev¬ 
ery  way  fitted  himself  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Indian  Wars  to  follow, 
which  paved  the  way  for  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  American  Army;  and  the 
eight  year’s  struggle  that  put  an  end 
to  Great  Britian’s  rule  brought  ruin 
to  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  ambitions  . 

. After  the  war  his  estates 

were  confiscated  as  belonging  to  a 
Tory  and  all  his  unsold  lands  thrown 
open  to  the  public.” 

The  first  dated  entry  I  can  find 
for  men  taking  up  Fairfax  confis¬ 
cated  lands  is  1788 — Rees  Pritchard 
400  acres  on  North  Run.  The  Peter 
Wolford  place,  as  traced  back  to 
original  deeds,  was  a  part  of  this 
400  acre  Rees  Pritchard  claim. 

What  Peter  Wolford  did  for  a  live¬ 
lihood  during  the  years  1849  to  1853 
is  not  known.  He  probably  contin¬ 
ued  at  some  type  of  mill  work  un¬ 


til  he,  perhaps  at  the  motivation  of 
his  wife’s  people,  got  the  fever  to 
go  west.  What  his  intentions  were 
we  have  no  way  of  learning:  per¬ 
haps  he  was  headed  for  Illinois 
where  he  felt  farming  might  improve 
the  cough  he  had  developed  from 
“working  so  much  in  water.”  It  is 
certain  that  he  sold  his  farm  on 
Maple  Run  in  preparation  for  the 
long  caravan  trip  with  others  of  his 
wife’s  family. 

In  Deed  Book  46,  page  166,  the 
land  sale  is  recorded: 

Wolford  to  Croston 

July  26,  1853.  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
sold  the  farm  to  William  Croston 
for  $325.00,  to  be  paid  before  the 
sealing  of  the  indenture.  The  tract 
was  again  described  as  70  acres, 
more  or  less,  lying  in  Hampshire  Co. 
Reference  was  made  back  to  the 
deed  of  July  20,  1849.  Peter  and 
Elizabeth’s  names  appear  as  sign¬ 
atures,  the  writing  being  the  same 
as  that  of  the  clerk.  Recorded  Aug¬ 
ust  26,  1853. 

Christopher  Heiskell  conveys  the 
said  tract  of  70  acres  to  Peter  Wol¬ 
ford  by  deed  dated  July  20,  1849  and 
refers  to  a  deed  of  Rees  Pritchard 
to  John  Hawkins,  dated  January  3, 
1796,  found  in  Deed  Book  No.  10. 
page  598,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  tract 
of  2193d  acres,  situate  on  the  waters 
of  Maple  Run,  a  branch  of  North 
River  of  Great  Capccapehon.  ad¬ 
joining  the  lands  of  Thomas  Hender¬ 
son  and  Sharp’s  lands.  Maxwell  and 
Swisher’s  History  of  Hampshire  Co. 
lists  Rees  Pritchard  in  1788  as  own¬ 
ing  400  acres  of  land  on  “North 
Run.”  (Note:  the  Capon  River  has 
a  number  of  old  and  complicated 
spellings.) 

Our  tradition  has  been  that  the 
Wolford  and  Short  migration  west¬ 
ward  occurred  in  1855.  I  think  per¬ 
haps  this  deed  fixes  the  date  of  mi¬ 
gration  earlier,  thus  giving  time  for 
temporary  residences  near  Bellville. 
Ohio  (?)  and  Mooresville,  Indiana 
before  Peter’s  death  in  December 
1855. 

The  obituary  of  Peter’s  son,  Mich¬ 
ael  Pritchard  Wolford,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  almost  a  year  was  spent 
at  Bellville.  Ohio.  This  v/ill  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  detail  in  Chapter  III.  The 
obvious  reason  for  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  in  getting  to  "the  West”  was 
lack  of  funds.  We  do  not  know,  as 
Peter  stopped  to  work  out  enough 
money  to  go  on,  whether  his  health 
was  gradually  getting  worse,  or  whe¬ 
ther  his  death  in  Indiana  was  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  cold  or  pneumonia  in  a 
body  weakened  by  “consumption” 
or  tuberculosis.  We  have  only  rec¬ 
ently  located  his  grave  in  the 
Friendship  Cemetery,  Center  Valley, 
Indiana.  The  photo  of  the  tomb¬ 
stone  was  taken  in  October  1955. 
almost  a  hundred  years  after  Peter 
was  laid  in  that  grave.  Beside  him 
is  his  little  son  Levi  P.  Wolford, 
aged  4  months,  who  also  died  with 
"consumption.” 

Little  as  we  know  of  the  details 
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of  Peter’s  last  days,  it  impresses  me 
as  a  sad  ending.  He  was  only  thirty 
seven.  He  died  on  his  wife’s  birth¬ 
day.  When  word  finally  got  back 
to  his  parents  in  West  Virginia  that 
Peter  had  never  reached  his  prom¬ 
ised  land.  I  am  sure  they  mourned 
with  heavy  hearts  his  early  depart¬ 
ure  from  his  homeland. 

. And  so  it  was  that  Peter’s 

oldest  son,  William  Martin  Wolford, 
b<  came  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
upon  the  young  shoulders  of  a 
twelve  year  old  lad  fell  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  helping  his  widowed  moth¬ 
er  “make  ends  meet.”  With  the 
help  of  relatives  the  journey  to 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois  was  at 
length  completed;  and  Peter’s  older 
children  were  farmed  out  to  work 
at  a  tender  age. 

Peter’s  son  Michael  Pritchard  of¬ 
ten  spoke  of  Peter  as  a  “strict  fath¬ 
er.” 

There  is  little  wonder  that  we 
sense  such  possessive  awe  in  the 
words  of  the  widow  Elizabeth  Short 
Wolford.  She  was,  in  her  86th  year, 
still  saying  “My  Peter.” 

WILLIAM  MARTIN  WOLFORD 

“The  Village  Blacksmith,”  Chap¬ 
ter  VI,  is  devoted  to  a  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  Peter  Wolford’s  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  Martin  Wolford,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1843  in  Hampshire  County, 
Virginia  (now  West  Virginia.) 

HARRY  WOLFORD 

William  Martin  Wolford's  son 
Harry  tells  his  own  story  in  Chapter 
VIII ‘“Green  Was  His  Valley.”  We 
should  now  have  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  how  he  bears  the  sur¬ 
name  Wolford. 

The  name  will  be  carried  on 
through  Harry’s  son,  Vernon  and 
through  Vernon's  sons  Enlow  and 
James.  The  Wolford  surnames  will 
go  on  through  the  sons  of  Michael 
Pritchard  Wolford  and  through  the 
other  sons  of  William  Martin  Wol¬ 
ford. 

The  four  generation  panel  of  Wol¬ 
fords  introduces  you  to  William 
Martin  Wolford  and  then  his  son. 
Charlie  Wolford.  Next  comes  Wayne 
Wolford  the  son  of  Charlie,  and 
then  William  Charles  or  “Billy'1  Wol¬ 
ford,  a  son  of  Paul  and  grandson  of 
Charlie. 

These  four  Wolfords  share  in  com¬ 
mon  the  gift  of  song  as  well  as  a 
similarity  of  appearance.  Preface 
these  four  with  your  imaginary  pic¬ 
tures  of  John  Wolford.  Martin  Wol¬ 
ford  and  Peter  Wolford  and  you  are 
back  to  the  beginning  of  these  Wol¬ 
fords  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

A  VISIT  TO  NORTH  RIVER 
MILLS,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

In  1953,  Harry  Wolford’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Myrtle  Wolford  Eley,  with  her 
family,  visited  North  River  Mills. 


Her  account  of  the  visit  is  given 
verbatim. 

“We  proceeded  to  Romney  where 
we  saw  a  sign.  C.  C.  Wolford  Florist, 
in  front  of  a  home.  He  was  Charles 
Wolford  and  lived  all  alone,  his  wife 
and  daughter  being  dead.  He  told 
me  the  story  of  the  Wolfords  as  he 
had  been  told  when  a  boy: 

“Three  Wolford  boys  had  come 
over  from  England  (Huguenot  pur¬ 
ge.)  One  settled  at  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  one  in  eastern  Hamp¬ 
shire  county  spoken  of  as  Hoy,  West 
Virginia,  and  one  in  Ohio,  whose 
descendants  scattered  through  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  The  families  from  Hoy 
migrated  to  Ohio,  also. 

"Charles  Wolford  said  his  father 
had  been  David  Wolford  and  had 
lived  near  Romney  all  his  life.  He 
had  a  brother  George. 

“So  far  as  Charles  Wolford  knew 
he  was  no  relation  to  the  two  Wol¬ 
fords  in  Romney,  one  of  whom  was 
Merrill  Wolford,  whose  grandfather 
was  Nathaniel  Wolford.  He  also 
claimed  no  known  relationship  to 
the  Wolfords  from  Hoy,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  of  which  there  were  several. 

“Ashby  Wolford  from  Hoy,  West 
Virginia,  was  the  father  of  three 
sons  who  settled  there.  Ashby’s 
father  was  Henry  Wolford  and  he 
had  lived  in  Hampshire  County. 
Ashby  had  two  brothers  George  and 
Jake  in  Ohio,  one  of  whom  went  to 
Illinois  and  died  there. 

“He  knew  of  another  Nathaniel 
Wolford,  whose  namesake  had  died 
in  Illinois. 

“He  spoke  of  many  Shorts  around 
Romney. 

“Mr.  Croston  wrote  of  a  Capt.  Wm. 
Wolford  of  the  Civil  War  and  Mr. 
Croston  knows  his  descendants.  Mr. 
Charles  Wolford  of  Romney  spoke 
of  a  William  Wolford,  who  had  been 
killed  in  an  auto  accident  twenty 
years  ago. 

“We  visited  Ice  Mountain  which 
is  just  “behind”  the  old  Wolford 
farm  and  the  Croston  land  and  is 
quite  a  phenomenon  of  nature.  Our 
guide  was  a  Mr.  Pugh,  who  owns 
Ice  Mountain — an  old-timer. 

“North  River  Mills  consisted  of  a 
general  store  with  post  office  in  it 
and  gas  pump  in  front — a  garage, 
and  four  houses.  The  Miller  house 
we  visited  was  200  years  old.  Anoth¬ 
er  house  200  years  old  had  been  built 
by  hand — all  in  good  state  of  re¬ 
pair.  North  River  runs  right  along 
the  road  with  buildings  on  either 
side  of  the  road. 

“The  country  around  North  River 
Mills  was  rough  and  mountainous. 
The  area  around  Romney  was  also 
rather  mountainous,  but  there  was 
some  farm  land  and  many  orchards. 
We  saw  apple  candy  in  Romney  for 
the  first  time.  Outlying  schools  were 
county  schools  and  we  saw  waiting 
sheds  for  the  pupils  at  various  points 
along  the  roads.” 


POSTSCRIPT  WONDERINGS 

The  account  of  the  three  brothers 
from  England  is  interesting  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  our  John  Wolford 
settled  near  Hoy  and  a  few  of  his 
descendants  migrated  to  Ohio. 

Could  the  Henry  Wolford  men¬ 
tioned  be  the  Henry  who  was  John 
Wolford’s  son  and  Martin  Wolford’s 
brother? 

Would  you  enjoy  a  trip  to  Hamp¬ 
shire  Co.,  West  Virginia?  I  would! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bits 
of  Wolford  lore  arrived  after  Wol¬ 
ford  commentaries  were  prepared 
for  the  printer.  E.  T.  Croston  wrote, 
“I  want  to  send  you  a  clipping  from 
the  Hampshire  Review  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  you.”  It 
was,  indeed,  and  is  here  copied: — 

"Recollections" 

Arthur  Slonaker 
"Mostly  Second  Hand" 

Just  above  the  two  fine  springs 
generally  considered  the  source  of 
Dillons  Run  there  are  several  beauti¬ 
ful  properties.  In  fact  the  Mill 
Brook  community  comprises  a 
beautiful  section  of  country,  adapt¬ 
ed  by  its  fertility  to  general  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  lowlands,  to  pasturage  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  hillsides  and  moun¬ 
tain. 

One  of  the  farms  that  make  up 
this  neighborhood  is  occupied  by  our 
genial  friend,  T.  E.  Brill,  who  with 
his  good  wife  has  lived  here  for 
many  years.  Indeed  it  is  Tom’s 
old  homeplace,  it  having  been  the 
residence  of  his  father  and  mother 
for  so  many  years  that  in  my  boy¬ 
hood  it  was  known  as  the  “Brill 
place.” 

However  the  Brills  have  been 
relatively  latecomers.  In  the  Civil 
War  the  property  was  owned  by  one 
Michael  Wolford,  a  half-brother,  by 
the  way,  of  Capt.  William  Wolford, 
of  the  Loom  section,  Adam  Wolford, 
of  Augusta  and  several  others.  This 
“Mikey”  Wolford,  as  he  was  known, 
was  an  unusual  man.  He  was  a 
mechanic,  a  Union  man,  very  pious 
and  was  blessed  (?)  by  a  sharp 
tongued  mother-in-law.  It  is  related 
that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was 
confiding  to  the  Almighty  “that  the 
government  should  deal  more  and 
more  tyrannically  with  the  rebels,” 
this  Mrs.  Yonley  accompanied  the 
petition  with  such  a  caustic  tirade 
that  the  old  man  lost  track  and  quit. 

As  he  was  by  no  means  reticent 
as  to  his  political  views,  it  wasn’t 
too  long  before  he  was  waited  on 
by  a  small  detachment  of  Confeder¬ 
ate  cavalry  who  called  tr  assure  him 
his  sentiments  were  appreciated. 
Mr.  Wolford  had  no  notion  to  co¬ 
operate  with  his  visitors  in  their 
social  proposals  and  being  of  a  re¬ 
tiring  disposition,  slipped  out  the 
front  door  which  he  managed  to 
lock  behind  him.  Following  his  urge 
for  solitude  he  quickly  unfastened 
the  horses,  swung  himself  to  the 
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back  of  one  and  dashed  down  the 
road.  Once  over  a  little  rise  and 
down  the  other  side,  he  would  be 
out  of  sight  and  well  on  the  way 
to  safety.  Would  he  make  it?  Let 
us  see.  Inside  the  house  was  fev¬ 
erish  activity.  The  key  had  hardly 
turned  in  the  lock  till  a  soldier  was 
trying  the  knob;  it  wouldn’t  turn; 
the  door  wouldn’t  budge;  the  win¬ 
dow,  to  the  window — up  it  went — 
through  it  sprang  a  soldier.  He  has 
no  gun — time  is  lost;  the  fugitive 
almost  over  tne  hill.  A  report  rings 
out;  the  leaden  messenger  flies  true 
to  its  mark.  The  wound,  not  fatal, 
unhorsed  Wolford,  who  quickly 
sprang  up  the  mountain-side  and  by 
the  time  his  visitors  had  rounded  up 
their  steeds  was  safely  hidden.  Any¬ 
way,  the  soldiers  seem  to  have  gone 
off  without  finding  him.  When  the 
coast  was  clear  Howard  Brooks,  a 
close  neighbor,  constructed  a  box  of 
special  design,  placed  it  on  a  wagon, 
covered  it  with  a  load  of  hay  and 
hauled  the  wounded  man  to  Paw 
Paw  and  safety. 

This  Michael  Wolford  left  a  son, 
T.  Y.  Wolford,  for  years  famous  in 
Hampshire  and  adjoining  counties. 
A  real  mechanic,  he  built  a  traction 
engine  in  his  own  shop  which  pul¬ 
led  threshers  for  years  over  many 
parts  of  the  county.  Lute  Whitacre 
from  this  neighborhood,  was  driving 
it  one  day.  He  noticed  it  was  indis¬ 
posed,  coaxed  it  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  where  it  stayed  till  it  was 
broken  up  for  junk. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  T.  Y. 
Wolford  was  in  the  court  of  a  just¬ 
ice  of  the  peace.  He  was  being  gril¬ 
led  on  cross-examination  by  J.  S. 
Zimmerman,  a  past  master  of  the 
art.  The  going  was  tough  and  get¬ 
ting  tougher.  “Your  honor,”  the  old 
man  said,  “I  am  getting  on  in  years, 
and  my  mind  is  in  such  a  shape  that 
if  I  make  a  mistake,  I  hope  you’ll 
make  allowance  for  me.” 

I  don’t  know,  but  J  hope  this  plea 
won  for  him  what  the  lawyer  and 
all  of  us  will  need  sometime — A 
Friend  in  Court.” 

My  correspondent,  Mr.  Croston, 
concluded,  “I  know  Mr.  Slonaker, 
the  writer  of  this  article.  He  is  now 
past  80  and  the  place,  the  incident 
of  which  he  writes  is  about  15  miles 
south  of  here  and  Paw  Paw  is  18 
miles  north  from  here.  So  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  trip  which  is  mentioned 
in  this  article  was  made  right  by 
my  place  here  ....  I  also  remember 
the  engine  he  mentions.” 

Believing  Peter  Wolford  to  be  one 
of  the  several  other  half  brothers 
referred  to  in  the  newspaper  article 
-—I  set  out  in  pursuit  of  details.  Mv 
next  informant  was  Mrs.  Mamie 
Stewart,  a  daughter  of  Taylor  Hiett, 
reared  in  the  Pleasant  Dale-Augusta 
neighborhood. 

R.  F.  D.  Rt.  1 

Box  494 

Cumberland.  Maryland 

September  3.  1956 

Mrs.  Charles  Fee 
Zearing,  Iowa 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Fee, 


Your  letter  asking  information  a- 
bout  Michael  Wolford  written  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Slonaker,  P.  O.  Capon  Bridge, 
West  Virginia  has  finally  reached 
me  from  Kir.  Slonaker,  for  we  are 
intimate  friends,  and  I  visit  them 
once  in  awhile,  as  he  married  one 
of  my  cousins,  and  as  I  had  mar¬ 
ried  John  J.  Wolford’s  grandson, 
George  W.  Stewart,  he  sent  the  let¬ 
ter  to  me  thinking  I  could  tell  you 
more  than  he  could,  so  I’ll  try  to 
tell  you  what  I  can  remember  about 
the  family: — 

This  Martin  Wolford  married  a 
woman  whose  name  was  Crim 
that  already  had  this  little  boy 
“Michael”  and  so  he  grew  up  with 
his  half  brothers  and  sisters  as  they 
were  born  in  the  family  and  was 
called  a  Wolford  too. 

My  husband’s  mother,  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  was  the  oldest  child  of  John  J. 
Wolford  and  was  born  on  Maple 
Run  in  1843. 

I’ve  seen  and  knew  all  these 
brothers  and  sister  that  you  have 
named,  Adam,  Capt.  William,  John 
J.,  Richard  M.,  and  Rebecca  Snyder. 
I’ve  heard  them  speak  of  your  great 
grandfather,  Peter  and  also  one 
named  Henry,  who  died  when  about 
middle  age,  but  Rebecca  was  the 
only  girl.  They  all  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  I  think  Uncle  Adam  as  we 
called  him  was  96  or  97  when  he 
died.  He  lived  and  died  on  the  old 
home  place  on  drains  of  Tearcoat 
where  his  father,  Martin  had  a  saw¬ 
mill  below  the  house.  U.  S.  50  goes 
over  the  site  of  the  old  mill  between 
Augusta  and  Pleasant  Dale.  Most 
of  the  Wolfords  in  this  country  were 
finished  workmen,  could  make  fine 
furniture  and  coffins  in  the  early 
days. 

Capt.  William  Wolford  was  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  while  Michael 
chose  the  Union  side. 

Michael  Wolford  married  Louise 
Yonley.  They  had  tw-o  sons,  Thomas 
Yonley  and  Edward  Wolford.  Also 
the  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Yonley 
made  her  home  with  them  too,  as 
Mr.  Slonaker  remarks  about  her  in 
his  writing.  Michael  was  a  farmer, 
also  Edward,  the  youngest  boy,  but 
T.  Y.,  the  older  son  as  he  was  most¬ 
ly  called,  was  a  very  genius  work¬ 
man.  He  made  a  clock  that  had  the 
changes  of  the  moon  on;  they  said 
it  kept  very  good  time.  Also  made 
his  own  mow-ing  machine  and 
threshing  machine  and  engine.  They 
looked  sort  of  odd  beside  the  factory 
built  ones,  but  they  done  the  work 
O.  K.  and  he  threshed  over  a  good 
deal  of  territory  for  the  farmers. 
After  automobiles  came  on  the  scene 
he  made  one  for  himself,  with  two 
seats  (four  passenger  car)  but  no  top 
and  was  geared  to  run  ten  miles 
per  hour.  He  had  moved  from  Aug¬ 
usta  to  Romney  before  he  got  the 
mobile  finished.  I’ve  seen  he  and 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  drive 
back  to  Augusta  different  times  in 
the  car.  His  family  of  three  child¬ 
ren  are  dead. 

Edward  Wolford  had  two  children. 
One  son  is  still  living. 
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You  spoke  of  Shorts  in  Hampshire 
county.  Had  your  great  grandfather 
Peter  Wolford  married  a  Short?  I 
remember  of  an  elderly  Wolford 
man  that  was  some  cousin  of 
Goerge’s  mother  visiting  her  over 
night  and  saying  he  had  been  look¬ 
ing  about  an  old  Short  home  near 
Slanesville.  I  believe  he  said  his 
mother  or  grandmother  was  a  Short. 
I  don’t  remember  his  first  name.  I 
think  it  was  probably  in  early  1900’s. 

My  husband  died  in  1949;  we  had 
no  family  so  I  was  left  alone  and  he 
never  had  any  brothers  or  sisters. 
We  had  lived  near  Augusta  all  out¬ 
lives.  I  moved  to  Cumberland, 
Maryland  last  year  and  live  with  a 
family  there  (old  friends  of  ours.) 

I  hope  this  information  will  reach 
you  in  time  to  be  of  some  help  to 
you,  use  it  as  you  see  best  and  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Slonaker  will  say  the  same 
about  his  article. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you  whenever  its  convenient  to  write 
me. 

Very  cordially  yours, 
Mrs.  Mamie  Stewart 

Subsequent  information  is  record¬ 
ed  in  its  rightful  place,  the  second 
section  of  Chapter  V  under  the  sub¬ 
title  “Children  of  Martin  and  Mary 
Wolford  and  Their  Descendants.” 
There  you  will  meet  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  and  the  other  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  Peter  Wolford. 

I  conclude  the  Wolford  Lineage 
Section  with  a  review  of  general 
Wolford  characteristics. 

Maude  Pugh,  in  her  history  of  the 
people  of  the  great  Capon  Valley, 
has  the  comment,  “These  Wolfords 
all  possessed  interesting  personali¬ 
ties.” 

Mamie  Stewart  sounds  the  con¬ 
cluding  note  of  recollection: 

“As  for  descriptions  and  character¬ 
istics  of  Martin  Wolford  himself  I  do 
not  know,  but  his  sons  were  rather 
quick  tempered,  like  a  flash,  was 
soon  over  and  all  O.  K. — rather  tall, 
straight,  I  think  all  were  blue  eyed, 
dark  hair  which  was  partly  gray 
when  I  remembered  seeing  them  I 
never  did  meet  the  daughter,  (Re¬ 
becca.)  I  think  John  J’s  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  said  her  aunt  Rehecca  was 
stout  built  like  John  J.  I  know  Ad¬ 
am  and  Richard  was  of  slender 
build,  and  Adam  was  stooped  some 
when  old.  Captain  William  was  very- 
straight  and  rather  heavy,  fine  look¬ 
ing.  They  were  sociable,  interesting 
people  to  be  with,  as  the  saying 
goes:  ‘the  welcome  mat  was  always 
out.’  They  were  all  very  strict  Meth¬ 
odists  according  to  George’s  moth¬ 
er.  except  her  father  (John  J.)  and 
his  family  who  were  Dunkards  or 
Brethren  as  they-  arc  called  now, 
except  herself,  for  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  was  baptized  into  the  Church 
of  Christ  while  her  Uncle  Richard 
walked  the  river  bank  in  protesta¬ 
tion  of  the  act.  which  amounted  to 
less  than  nothing.  I  would  say  they 
were  industrious,  honest  people, 
most  of  them  were  carpenters  and 
extended  to  sons  and  grandsons.” 
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MICHAEL  AND  MARGARET 
SHORT 

Hampshire  County,  West  Virginia, 
then  a  county  of  Virginia,  is  still 
our  locale. 

The  history  of  Michael  Short  is 
lost  in  obscurity.  I  have  facts  con¬ 
cerning  several  Hampshire  County 
men  with  the  surname  of  Short.  For 
Michael  Shorts’  father,  these  men 
are  “good  possibilities.”  Were  I  to 
hazard  a  guess  at  Michael’s  parent¬ 
age,  I  would  point  my  finger  at 
Jacob  Short  who  in  1790  owned  100 
acres  on  Spring  Run,  but  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  to  risk  that  guess. 
Further  research  may  at  last  provide 
a  vital  clue;  until  then  we  must  say 
that  the  parents  of  Michael  Short 
are  unknown. 


We  do  have  the  good  fortune  of 
inheriting  a  photo  of  Michael  Short 
with  his  bobbed  hair.  In  the  orig¬ 
inal,  the  picture  is  a  tin  type  and 
has  been  reproduced  and  retouched 
with  water  paints.  The  eye  color  is 
distinctly  gray,  the  hair  dark  gray 
and  thin.  If  any  trait  can  be  read 
from  the  face  and  eyes  of  a  man,  I 
would  first  read  “kindness”  as  a 
characteristic  of  Michael  Short. 
There  are  no  family  legends,  no  of¬ 
ficial  records  such  as  a  will  to  shed 
light  on  the  character  of  this  man. 
The  records  available  are  purely 
statistical  and  have  no  bearing  on 
personality.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  his  wife,  Margaret  Short,  had 
been  previously  married  to  a  Pritch¬ 
ard,  and  from  all  appearances,  Mich¬ 
ael  Short  took  her  Pritchard  child¬ 
ren  and  reared  them  as  his  own. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the 
half  brothers  and  sisters  were  close¬ 
ly  knit  in  a  family  feeling  of  loyalty 
and  devotion. 

Still  unknown  is  the  given  name 
of  Margaret  Pritchard  Short’s  first 
husband.  Also  unknown  are  all  de¬ 
tails  concerning  his  death  or  de¬ 
parture.  She  married  Michael  Short 
sometime  between  the  births  of 
Samuel  J.  Pritchard  on  November 
25,  1812  and  Elizabeth  Short  on  De¬ 
cember  15,  1815. 

The  eyes  of  Margaret  Pritchard 
Short  have  an  indefinable  expres¬ 
sion. 

It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  Mar¬ 
garet’s  maiden  name  was  Margaret 
Berry.  Elizabeth  Berry,  aged  93  in 
1850,  was  living  in  the  home  of 
Michael  and  Margaret  Short  when 
the  1850  census  was  taken.  But  to 
find  a  husband  for  Elizabeth  Berry 
is  no  easy  task  for  me;  she  probably 
found  it  less  difficult.  Born  almost 
200  years  ago  (1757)  in  Virginia, 
Elizabeth  Berry  remains  a  striking¬ 
ly  good  possibility  for  the  great, 
great  grandmother  of  Harry  Wol¬ 
ford.  Elizabeth  Berry  lived  with 
Michael  and  Margaret  Short  in  her 


declining  years.  We  assume  Mar¬ 
garet’s  first  daughter  Elizabeth  was 
“grandma’s”  namesake.  The  “Mar¬ 
garets”  and  "Elizabeths”  in  the  next 
generation  were  prolific — more  and 
more  namesakes!  So,  mother  of 
Margaret  or  mother  of  Michael,  I 
still  believe  Elizabeth  Berry  to  be 
the  grandmother  of  Elizabeth  Short 
Wolford  and  consequently  the  great 
great  grandmother  of  Harry  Wol¬ 
ford. 

So  a  word  about  the  Berrys  is  in 
order  in  this  commentary  on  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Michael  Short. 

A  number  of  land  and  lot  sales 
involving  an  Enoch  Berry  and  wife 
“Elizabeth”  occurred  in  Romney 
and  surrounding  areas  of  Hampshire 
County  between  1778  and  1790.  I 
have  pursued  Enoch  Berry  with  re¬ 
sultant  reams  of  data.  He  was  a 
roaming,  elusive  character.  I  pur¬ 
sued  him  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  in  Virginia  and 
in  Tennessee.  I  cannot  disprove  that 
he  was  our  Elizabeth  Berry’s  hus¬ 
band.  Nor  can  I  prove  that  he  was 
our  ever-so-great  grandpa.  He  was 
a  wandering  soul  and  an  interesting 
one.  That  I  can  prove — and  should 
further  evidence  clinch  his  relat¬ 
ionship,  the  next  edition  of  this  his¬ 
tory  will  give  full  details  concern¬ 
ing  him. 


Another  likely  prospect  for  Mr. 
Berry,  husband  of  Elizabeth  Berry, 
is  William.  He  was  a  homebody 
more  suited  to  the  disposition  of 
Elizabeth  Berry,  content  to  stay 
within  bounds  of  Hampshire  county 
to  a  ripe  old  age.  There  are  other 
possibilities: — George,  Samuel,  Reu¬ 
ben,  Joel.  The  Berry  census  records 
may  give  the  "hunch”  we  need  to 
lead  us  to  the  final  factual  relation¬ 
ships.  One  generalization  can  be 
made.  Whereas  the  Wolfords  and 
Shorts  appear  to  have  come  to  West¬ 
ern  Virginia  via  Pennsylvania,  the 
Berrys  have  worked  their  way  up 
from  the  Carolinas.  So  when  the 
missing  links  are  found  and  we  be¬ 
gin  checking  passenger  ship  lists  en¬ 
tering  ports  of  the  colonies,  we  will 
expect  Wolfords  and  Shorts  to  dock 
at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
we  will  search  for  Berrys  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Carolina  ports. 


A  few  more  words  about  Elizabeth 
Berry  before  we  return  to  Michael 
and  Margaret  Short.  Listed  in  the 
church  records  is  a  “Mrs.  Berry”  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  year  1831  as  a  member 
ot  Old  Mt.  Bethel  church.  Though 
officially  a  member  of  Old  Mt.  Beth¬ 
el.  she  is  listed  as  No.  0  on  the  North 
River  roll — received  August  10.  1831 
by  profession.  Being  the  6th  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  new  church  on  North 
River,  she  became  No.  28-1  on  the 
Old  Mt.  Bethel  roll.  The  North 
River  church  in  1831  was  under  the 
leadership  of  a  Presbyterian  mini¬ 


ster  on  circuit.  Meetings  were  held 
in  the  Old  Zion  Episcopal  Church 
building  near  what  is  now  Hoy,  West 
Virginia. 

Why  the  record  says  only  “Mrs. 
Berry”  I  do  not  know.  She  must 
have  been  the  only  surviving  Mrs. 
Berry  in  the  neighborhood,  or  else 
she  was  so  old  and  familiar  she  was 
referred  to  by  everyone  as  simply 
“Mrs.  Berry.”  This  “Mrs.  Berry” 
could  very  well  be  Elizabeth  Berry. 

Now  sigh  with  me  and  say,  “Ain’t 
it  the  Berries!” 

So  much  for  the  digression  in¬ 
volved  by  the  words  "Elizabeth  Ber¬ 
ry,  age  93,  born  Va.”  as  they  appear 
in  the  Michael  Short  family  census 
listing  for  1850. 

Michael  and  Margaret  Short  a- 
wait  our  return  to  a  discussion  of 
them  and  theirs. 

Of  great  interest  are  the  scraps 
of  time-scarred  note  paper  inserted 
in  the  family  Bible  that  belonged  in 
the  James  M.  Short  family.  Drawn 
with  a  pen  or  quill  in  brown  ink 
are  decorative  pages  of  red  bud 
leaves,  dogwood  blossoms,  birds  and 
fish.  And  printed  laboriously  are 
the  names  and  birthdates  of  part  tof 
the  Michael  and  Margaret  Short 
family.  I  wish  I  knew  what  two 
individuals  printed  and  drew  these 
pages  now  crisp  and  yellow  with 
age.  The  paper  resembles  string 
bound  music  composition  notebook 
paper.  The  colonial  touch  is  notea 
in  the  use  of  “Ye  for  “the”  and  the 
letter  “f”  for  “double  s.”  The  name 
that  appears  as  Sufannah  reads  Sus- 
sannah. 

Margaret  Short  was  born  May  Ye 
loth,  1791.  (Pencil  correction  reads 
April  15) 

Rees  Pritchard  was  born  July  Ye 
14th.  1811.  Sarn'l  Pritchard  was  born 
Nov.  Ye  25th,  1812. 

Sufannah  Short  was  born  May  Ye 
5th,  1818. 

Margaret  Short,  junior,  was  born 
March  Ye  11th,  1820. 

John  Short  was  born  November 
15th,  1827  (Casket)  Born  April  20th 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1829.  James 
Short  was  born  in  che  year  of  our 
Lord  1830  X  May  the  15th. 

Adding  the  census  information 
and  other  family  records  to  the  a- 
bove  data,  I  have  what  I  think  is  a 
complete  family  listing  for  the  Mich¬ 
ael  and  Margaret  Short  family. 
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MICHAEL  SHORT  FAMILY 


Name 

Date  Born 

Place  Born 

Married 

Dale  Died 

Buried 

Michael  Short 

November  29,  1791 

“Va." 

Margaret  Pritchard 

February  15,  1867 

Tazewell  Co.,  Ill. 

Margaret  Pritchard 
Short 

June  4  (?),  1791 

“Va.” 

— Pritchard-Michael 
Short 

February  25,  1867 

Tazewell  Co.,  Ill. 

Rees  Pritchard 

July  14,  1811 

“Va." 

Samuel  J.  Pritchard 

November  25,  1812 

“Va.” 

Catherine  Marker 

.September  ,  1856 

Center  Valley,  Ind. 

Elizabeth  Short 

December  15,  1815 

“Va.” 

Peter  Wolford 

February  18,  1902 

Delavan,  Ill. 

Susannah  Short 

May  5,  1818 

“Va.” 

Andrew  J.  Dicks 

Margaret  Short,  Jr. 

March  11,  1820 

“Va.” 

John  Day 

February  7,  1899 

Crawford  Co.,  Kan. 

Ellen  Short 

1823 

“Va.” 

Andrew  J.  Dicks 

George  Short 

— ,  1825 

“Va.” 

John  Short 

November  15,  1827 

“Va.”  | 

Mary  Catherine  Rector 
Julia  A.  Maloney 
Margarette  A.  Pepper 

October  14,  1896 

Tazewell  Co.,  Ill. 

Unnamed  Baby 

April  20,  1829 

“Va.” 

James  M.  Short 

May  15,  1830 

“Va.” 

Nancy  Short 

January  21,  1898 

Cantril,  la. 

Nancy  Short 

,  1835 

“Va.” 

Henry  Werner 

• 

Where  the  abbreviation  “Va.”  ap¬ 
pears  for  a  birthplace,  the  census 
record  is  the  source  of  information. 
Before  1863  this  would  also  include 
West  Virginia. 

I  doubt  that  Michael  and  Margaret 
Short  were  ever  very  lonesome.  If 
one  family  tradition  is  not  in  error, 
there  may  be  yet  another  son  that 
belongs  in  the  family.  Reference  is 
made  to  “Steve,  a  step  or  half  broth¬ 
er  of  Elizabeth  Short.”  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  gone  west  and  never 
been  heard  of  again  for  the  reason 
given:  “mail  and  travel  ways  were 
far  apart  in  those  days.”  The  name 
Steve  may  be  confused  with  George 
who  did  go  to  Ohio  and  never  re¬ 
ported  back,  but  George  was  a  full 
brother  of  Elizabeth.  We  are  still 
looking  for  descendants  of  this 
George  Short. 

A  complete  discussion  of  children 
of  Michael  and  Margaret  Short  will 
appear  later  in  Chapter  V,  along 
with  details  of  their  descendants. 

Michael  Short  is  listed  in  the  1850 
census  as  a  “farmer.”  Knowing  that 
he  had  an  orchard  on  his  place  and 
that  portions  of  Hampshire  County 
are  ideally  suited  to  large  orchards, 
1  have  considered  that  Michael  may 
have  been  an  orchardist. 

In  1832,  just  before  the  last  child 
Nancy  was  born,  Michael  bought  a 
farm  for  his  big  family.  I  find  no 
land  records  previous  to  1832,  al¬ 
though  Michael  does  appear  with 
regularity  in  Hampshire  county  cen¬ 
sus  records  from  the  time  when  he 
became  "head  of  his  house.”  Only 
the  1830  census  listing  is  missing  for 
him  in  Hampshire  County.  A  fam¬ 
ily  record,  however,  designates  the 
birth  of  Michael’s  son  James  M.  as 
occurring  in  Hampshire  County  in 
1830. 

Michael’s  land  purchase  deed  is 


dated  December  15,  1832.  The  15th 
day  of  December  has  many  associ¬ 
ations.  This  farm  purchase  no  doubt 
made  a  distinct  impression  on  Mich¬ 
ael’s  daughter,  Elizabeth  Short,  as 
she  celebrated  her  17th  birthday, 
which  leads  us  to  mention  that  after 
her  conversion  (January  14,  1833) 
Elizabeth  went  daily  to  a  certain 
tree  in  her  father’s  orchard.  There 
she  knelt  in  prayer.  Elizabeth  retold 
this  detail  often  and  her  neice  by 
marriage,  Mrs.  Albert  Short  (Nell), 
recollects  the  telling. 

The  land  deed  was  certified  by 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Alexander  King 
and  Christopher  Heiskell.  Recorded 
August  24,  1833.  Deed  Book  No.  29, 
page  102.  Delivered  to  Michael 
Short  April  26,  1838. 

On  October  15,  1853  this  farm  was 
sold  to  Samuel  Foltz  or  Fultz.  It 
contained  61  acres,  and  sold  for 
$380.00. 

(A  marginal  note  says:  “Examined 
and  Delivered  the  grantee  June  25, 
1855.”  These  dates  are  important  as 
we  consider  westward  migration.  A 
small  marginal  word  which  looks 
like  “tax”  appears  at  the  introduc¬ 
tory  paragraph.  There  is  no  other 
indication  that  the  farm  might  have 
been  sold  to  pay  taxes.) 

The  deed  ends: 

Witness  the  following  signatures 
and  seals. 

Michael  Short 
SEAL  her 
Margaret  X  Short 
SEAL  mark 

Certified  by  Samuel  J.  Stump, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  an  added  certi¬ 
fication  is  of  interest: 

"We.  Samuel  J.  Stump  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Carmichael,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  the  county  aforesaid  do  certify 
that  Margaret  Short,  the  wife  of 
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Michael  Short,  whose  names  are 
signed  to  the  writing  above  bearing 
date  on  the  15th  day  of  October  1853 
personally  appeared  before  us  in  the 
county  aforesaid  and  being  examin¬ 
ed  by  us  privily  and  apart  from 
her  husband  and  having  the  writ¬ 
ing  aforesaid  fully  explained  to  her 
she  the  said  Margaret  Short  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  said  writing  to  be  her 
act  and  declared  that  she  had  will¬ 
ingly  executed  the  same  and  does 
not  wish  to  retract  it.” 

Recorded  April  10,  1854 
Deed  Book  No.  47,  page  67 

For  more  specific  location  Mr.  E. 
T.  Croston  writes  that  the  Sam 
Foltz  land  lies  about  one  mile  west 
of  the  Peter  Wolford  place,  “afore¬ 
mentioned.” 

In  1854  Michael  Short  was  asses¬ 
sed  with  61  acres  “adjoining  Hender¬ 
son.”  (The  deed  refers  to  Michael’s 
land  adjoining  the  lands  of  Larkin 
D.  Henderson.) 

In  1832  Michael’s  land  joined  John 
Wolford’s  land  and  in  1853  the  name 
John  Wolford  was  replaced  by  that 
of  Robert  Carmichael.  Remember 
that  John  Wolford  died  in  1849. 

Of  interest  is  the  procedure  used 
to  explain  land  transactions  to  those 
who  could  not  read  and  write.  Mar¬ 
garet  Short  has  signed  the  deed  with 
her  X  mark.  With  her  large  family 
I  doubt  that  she  would  have  had 
time  for  any  intellectual  pursuits, 
had  she  so  desired.  Literacy  is  not, 
of  course,  a  measure  of  natural  in¬ 
telligence.  If  we  knew  more  of  the 
early  life  of  Margaret  Short,  we 
would  probably  find  that  she  lack¬ 
ed  opportunities  which  we  take  for 
granted.  Let  it  be  said  that  family 
anecdotes  recorded  later  in  Chapter 
V  point  out  Margaret  Short  as  a  good 
wife,  mother,  and  grandmother.  She 
probably  had  the  virtue  of  being 
content  with  her  lot.  When  I  re- 
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fleet  upon  the  possible  personality 
of  Margaret  Short,  my  mind  turns 
to  unlearned,  unread  hill  women  I 
have  known  whose  lives  are  a  con¬ 
stant  challenge  of  unselfish,  unsung 
devotion.  Margaret  Short  re¬ 
peated  and  repeated  "greatness”  as 
she  fulfilled  what  is  considered  the 
most  important  work  any  woman 
can  ever  do:  to  rear  a  child. 

Sometime  between  1853  and  1855 
Michael  and  Margaret  migrated  to 
Tazewell  County,  Ill.  You  will 
stowaway  and  travel  with  them  in 
Chapter  III  Wagon  Wheels.  "Grand¬ 
ma”  Elizabeth  Berry,  93  in  1850, 
probably  did  not  make  the  journey. 
I  do  not  know,  but  my  conjecture  is 
that  she  was  laid  away  in  her  un¬ 
known  grave  before  her  childrcr 
"Went  West."  Michael  and  Margar¬ 
et  were  not  young  travelers  either. 
Both  a  bit  over  60. 

Michael  Short  evidently  did  not 
keep  his  own  independent  house  in 
Illinois  because  the  Illinois  census 
of  1860  shows  Michael  Short,  living 
with  the  James  M.  Short  family. 
Listed  with  Michael  Short  and  wife 
Margaret,  both  68  by  1860,  was  a 
granddaughter,  Margaret  Dicks. 
Michael  and  Margaret’s  daughter, 
Susannah  Short  Dicks,  had  died. 

Then  came  the  dark  Civil  War 
years  with  Shorts  in  Yankee  terri¬ 
tory,  and  to  the  best  of  my  know¬ 
ledge  with  Yankee  sentiments,  but 
with  hearts  full  of  concern  for  re¬ 
latives  in  West  Virginia,  who  fought 
with  the  Confederacy.  The  Shorts 
lived  through  the  Civil  War  years 
in  central  Illinois,  the  land  rich  in 
Lincoln  lore. 

After  the  Civil  War,  little  grand¬ 
daughter  Laura  Day,  rocked  to  her 
heart’s  content  in  grandma  Margaret 
Short’s  little  rocking  chair,  and  with¬ 
out  having  to  wait  her  turn,  because 
"Laura  was  going  far,  far  away.” 
Laura’s  parents  were  catching  the 
Kansas  fever  which  culminated  in 
the  1869-1870  Settle  in  Kansas  Crus¬ 
ade.  Can  you  not  picture  the  grand¬ 
motherly  Margaret? 

So  in  the  1860’s  Michael  and  Mar¬ 
garet  prepared  to  wave  goodbye  to 
their  daughter.  Margaret  Short  Day 
(The  farewell  time  came  for  them 
first — they  both  died  in  February 
1867  before  the  Days  went  toward 
Kansas  around  1869.) 

But  Michael  and  Margaret  had 
waved  goodbye  before:  goodbye  to 
a  child  born  in  1829;  goodbye  to  son 
George,  who  went  to  Ohio  and  nev¬ 
er  wrote  back;  goodbye  to  daughter 
Susannah,  who  died  as  a  young 
mother;  goodbye  to  a  boy  who 
drowned  in  a  swollen  stream;  good¬ 
bye  to  a  boy  lost  when  he  was  sent 
back  for  a  water  bucket  on  the  road 
west;  goodbye  to  a  boy  killed  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  goodbye  traditions 
are  so  numerous  there  arc  not  en¬ 
ough  "known”  children  to  fit  the 
situations. 

This  closely  knit  family  of  Mich¬ 
ael  and  Margaret  Pritchard  Short 


was  through  the  years  separated  in 
various  states.  Where  contact  was 
lost,  and  lost  it  was,  there  was  still 
remembrance,  and  with  remem¬ 
brance,  grief. 

When  the  sunset  years  approached 
for  Michael  and  Margaret  they  must 
have  gone  to  live  with  their  child¬ 
ren  James  M.  and  Elizabeth,  who 
had  one  farm  home  divided  for  two 
family  units.  Widow  Elizabeth  and 
her  brother  James’  wife,  Nancy, 
were  scrubbing  clothes  outdoors  on 
the  scrub  board  one  day  at  their 
home  near  Dillon,  Illinois.  And  in 
the  course  of  the  telling  of  the  anec¬ 
dote  the  teller,  Nell  Short,  widow’ 
of  Albert,  inserts  the  information 
that  the  washings  were  big  for  they 
washed  for  the  failing  Michael  and 
Margaret  as  well  as  their  own  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  time:  the  war  years. 

"Lizzie  and  Nancy  were  washing 
together.  They  saw  a  spring  wagon 
go  by  with  people  laughing.  One 
said,  ‘How  can  they  be  so  cheerful 
when  there  is  so  much  grief?’  The 
other  'lowed,  'Maybe  their  hearts 
is  nearer  broke  than  ours.’  ” 

They  buried  Michael  Short  in  the 
orchard  until  water-swollen  Dillon 
Creek  went  down.  Then  ten  days 
later  when  Margaret  Short  joined 
her  husband  in  death,  they  moved 
Michael  from  the  orchard  grave  and 
buried  them  both  in  cem¬ 

etery  in  or  near  Dillon,  Tazewell  Co., 
Illinois. 

Michael  died  February  15,  1867,  aged 

75  years,  2  months,  17  days. 

Margaret  died  February  25,  1867, 

aged  75  years,  8  months,  21  days. 

The  death  dates  above,  from  an 
obituary  or  the  tombstone  probably, 
do  not  coincide  with  the  dates  of 
Margaret’s  birth  as  given  on  the  art¬ 
istic  note  paper.  The  birth  dates  for 
the  figures  above  would  be: 

Michael  Short  born  November  29, 

1791. 

Margaret  Short  born  June  4,  1791. 

No  will  for  Michael  Short  can  be 
located  among  Tazewell  Co.  records. 

ELIZABETH  SHORT  WOLFORD 

Elizabeth  Short,  called  “Lizzie,” 
who  was  probably  the  namesake  of 
her  grandma  Elizabeth  Berry,  was 
the  first  child  of  Michael  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Short,  although  she  seems  to 
have  been  reared  with  her  older 
Pritchard  half  brother  or  brothers 
plus  all  the  Short  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  who  followed.  We  can  safely 
say  that  early  in  life  Elizabeth  Short 
was  mellowed  to  the  give  and  take 
of  being  one  of  a  large  family.  She 
was  born  December  15,  1815  near 
North  River  Mills.  Hampshire  Co., 
West  Virginia  (then  called  Virginia.) 
December  15th  remained  an  import¬ 
ant  figure  in  her  life. 

Little  is  known  of  the  girlhood 
days  of  Elizabeth  in  West  Virginia. 
How  much  she  went  to  school  and 


how  much  she  stayed  home  to 
"mind”  baby  brothers  and  sisters  is 
pure  conjecture.  In  her  old  age  she 
is  said  to  have  talked  often  of  her 
early  life  in  Hampshire  County,  but 
not  many  definite  incidents  can  be 
recalled  by  the  listeners. 

I  do  not  know  tire  actual  birth¬ 
place  of  Elizabeth  Short,  nor  any¬ 
thing  but  general  home  locations 
until  1832.  Always  the  Shorts  seem¬ 
ed  to  stay  in  close  proximity  to  the 
present  Hoy,  West  Virginia  postal 
area.  Since  census  records  class 
Michael  Short  as  a  farmer  we  will 
think  of  Elizabeth  as  a  farmer’s 
daughter. 

On  Elizabeth’s  birthday,  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1832,  a  farm  was  deeded  to 
Elizabeth’s  father.  So  at  the  age  of 
17,  or  soon  thereafter,  Elizabeth  un¬ 
doubtedly  moved  to  the  "Foltz 
Farm”  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
"Peter  Wolford  Place.”  There  her 
parents  remained  until  they  sold  the 
farm  to  Samuel  Foltz  in  1853  and 
prepared  to  join  the  Short  caravan 
moving  west  to  Illinois. 

About  a  month  after  her  17th 
birthday,  Elizabeth  Short  was  "con¬ 
verted”  to  the  Presbyterian  faith. 
The  Old  Mt.  Bethel  Winchester 
Presbytery  Abstracts  read: 

January  14,  1833 

Zion  Church:  Received  Elizabeth 
Short,  Richard  P.  Wolford,  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Pritchard  as  members.  (These 
are  No.  34,  No.  36,  and  No.  38  re¬ 
spectively  on  the  North  River  roll.) 

Samuel  Pritchard  was  Elizabeth’s 
half  brother  three  years  older  than 
Elizabeth.  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  church  joined  was  the  Zion 
Church  near  Hoy,  West  Virginia. 
This  church,  originally  Zion  Epis¬ 
copal,  was  served  by  Presbyterian 
ministers  after  1832  until  it  became 
and  still  remains  Zion  Christian 
church.  The  location  from  the  time 
Zion  church  was  built  around  1800 
never  changed.  The  first  structure 
was  of  logs,  later  weatherboarded. 
Maude  Pugh's  "Capon  Valley”  gives 
us  a  delightful  picture  of  the  church 
as  Elizabeth  Short  knew  it.  So  let 
us,  as  curious  and  interested  des¬ 
cendants,  go  "marching  to  Zion — 
beautiful,  beautiful  Zion.” 

Old  Zion  was  the  second  church 
to  be  erected  in  the  Capon  Valley. 

"Zion  was  in  every  sense  a  pio¬ 
neer  church  but  carefully  and  beau¬ 
tifully  constructed  as  men  yet  living 
who  razed  it  to  make  way  for  the 
new  Christian  church  will  testify. 
Logs,  the  hearts  of  Virginia’s  virgin 
pine,  hewn  by  a  broadaxe,  were 
still  sound  after  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter  had  elapsed. 

"The  spikes  and  nails  used  had 
been  made  at  a  forge  ....  They  arc 
four  square  at  the  head,  sloping 
gradually  to  near  a  point,  made 
from  iron  that  was  rust  resisting, 
like  the  old  Dutch  ovens  used  long 
ago. 
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Whether  the  church  was  weather- 
boarded  soon  after  the  lumber  mills 
began  to  turn  out  their  products,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  lcam.  hut 
years  before  the  Civil  War  the  build¬ 
ing  had  a  gallery,  presumably  for 
colored  people,  and  later  it  accom¬ 
modated  the  overflow  crowds  at  re¬ 
vivals.  or  other  special  functions. 
This  was  the  only  church  in  many 
miles  around. 

“Church  service  then  began  at 
‘Early  candle  lighting’  and  at  best 
there  was  only  a  mellow  light.  Fin¬ 
ally  mischievous  boys  began  to  use 
the  gallery  as  a  rendezvous  for  fun. 
One  night  after  the  church  was  used 
by  other  sects,  when  there  was 
much  rejoicing,  amid  the  shouting 
and  singing,  these  boys  loosed  some 
full-grown  young  turkeys  among 
the  worshippers.  They  had  slipped 
them  to  the  gallery  for  this  oppor¬ 
tune  lime.  During  the  confusion  of 
‘gobble,  gobble,  gobble’  and  ‘quit, 
quit,  quit’  the  culprits  escaped  down 
a  ladder  from  the  outside.  It  was 
impossible  to  check  up  on  these 
youthful  tormentors  from  some  of 
the  best  families,  although,  perhaps, 
some  of  them  had  their  first  trip 
to  the  county  seat,  and  not  long  af¬ 
ter,  the  gallery  was  removed. 

“Following  the  Civil  War  the  ele¬ 
vated  pulpit  went,  too . 

“The  pioneer  fathers  builded  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  knew  when  they  chose 
this  site  for  their  church.  No  more 
beautiful  location  than  that  of  Old 
Zion  could  be  found  anywhere  for  a 
country  church,  and,  for  the  long 
period  of  time  that  all  denomin¬ 
ations  here  were  free  to  use  it  and 
together  kept  it  up,  it  was  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  great  good  spiritually  and 
socially. 

“Some  of  the  greatest  orators  and 
divines,  as  well  as  missionaries  to 
foreign  lands,  have  rested  their 
necks  against  those  old  high-backed 
seats,  and  feasted  both  body  and 
soul  under  the  shade  of  trees  dedi¬ 
cated  by  our  forefathers  to  the  great 
cause  in  which  the  ministry  is  en¬ 
gaged.  Dear  Old  Zion!  And  those 
dear,  dear  people  who  have  gone  on 
before.” 

Checking  on  all  details  of  church 
records,  I  contacted  Mrs.  Lillie 
Martin,  postmistress  of  Hoy,  West 
Virginia,  who  assured  me,  “You  have 
the  history  of  Zion  church  correct. 
But  there  has  been  a  new  church 
built,  it’s  not  the  old  church  the 
Presbyterians  owned.  Hoy  has  been 
on  the  map  around  48  or  50  years.” 

I  wrote  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  Library  in  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  above  records  were 
consequently  found  of  Elizabeth 
Short  and  others  being  received  on 
January  14.  1833.  Also  in  the  Mt. 
Bethel  minutes  of  the  session  and 
register  for  December  1812  to  Sept¬ 
ember  1833  there  is  the  Baptismal 
record: 

"January  14.  1833  at  Zion  church, 
Elizabeth  Short,  an  adult  was  bap¬ 


tized” 

There  was  no  mention  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  parents  in  the  church  records. 

A  subsequent  visitor  to  the  scene 
might  appreciate  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Mt.  Zion  and  Zion.  There  is 
a  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery  near  Tearcoat, 
and  some  of  Martin  Wolford’s  des¬ 
cendants  are  buried  there.  A  Meth¬ 
odist  church  stands  at  the  lower  end 
of  this  cemetery  and  a  Baptist 
church  at  the  upper  end.  This  cem¬ 
etery  is  about  four  miles  south  of 
Augusta,  West  Virginia.  The  church 
that  is  called  Zion  Christian,  and  or¬ 
iginally  Zion  Episcopal,  is  near  Hoy 
and  about  six  miles  north  or  north¬ 
east  from  Augusta,  but  there  is  no 
cemetery  near  the  church.  It  is  a- 
bout  two  miles  from  North  River 
Mills,  sort  of  in  a  line  with  Slanes- 
villo  five  or  six  miles  farther  on 
north.  (These  details  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Mamie  Stewart.) 

From  this  maze  of  church  history 
the  important  thing  for  us  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  Elizabeth  Short  be¬ 
came,  by  profession  of  faith,  an  ar¬ 
dent  Presbyterian  with  religious 
concepts  that  were  broad  enough  to 
allow  the  transfer  of  her  member¬ 
ship  to  Methodism  in  the  absence  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  her  later 
locality. 

A  recalled  incident  of  regular  de¬ 
votion  and  prayer  indicates  that 
Elizabeth  took  her  religious  faith 
seriously  from  the  moment  of  “con¬ 
version.”  She  often  spoke  of  going 
daily  to  a  certain  tree  in  her  fath¬ 
er’s  orchard  where  she  knelt  in  pray¬ 
er. 

Her  religious  zeal  continued  to  the 
end  of  her  days.  Indeed  it  must 
have  been  her  constant  stay  through 
long  years  of  widowhood.  Her  Pres¬ 
byterian  Bible  with  commentary  and 
catechism  went  west  with  the  cara¬ 
van:  they  are  preserved  by  the  Char¬ 
lie  Wolford  family. 

Grandsons  of  Michael  Pritchard 
Wolford  relate  the  story  of  (he  Dev¬ 
il's  Broth.  Michael  Pritchard  Wol¬ 
ford  was  Elizabeth’s  second  son.  This 
home  life  incident  occurred  in  111- 
niois  after  the  migration  from  West 
Virginia.  It  is  pertinent  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Elizabeth’s  religious  be¬ 
lief.  Dwight  De  Hart  is  the  nar¬ 
rator: 

“One  incident  of  home  life  I  have 
heard  my  grandfather  tell  about.  A 
flock  of  prairie  chickens  came  close 
to  the  house  one  Sunday  and  some 
of  the  family  shot  one  of  the  birds. 
When  the  bird  was  dressed  and  put 
on  the  table,  grandfather  said  his 
mother  would  not  eat  any  of  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  killed  on  the  Sabbath. 
Then  when  they  passed  the  gravy 
to  her  she  said  she  would  just  as 
leave  cat  the  devil  as  drink  his 
broth.” 

This  same  impish  son,  Michael 
Pritchard  Wolford,  or  “Polk”  as  he 
was  captioned,  figured  in  another 
anecdote  related  by  Nell  Short,  Eliz- 
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abelh’s  niece  by  marriage.  Nrll'j 
husband  Albert  grew  up  in  the  same 
house  with  Elizabeth  and  her  child¬ 
ren.  Nell  says: 

"Aunt  Lizzie  was  religious.  She 
would  give  Albert  a  hall  of  yarn  and 
he  was  to  wind  it  while  he  learned 
his  catechism.  Then  “Polk”  would 
come  along  and  teach  Albert  his 
version: 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 

Saddle  the  cat  and  i’ll  get  on. 
Give  me  a  stick  and  I’ll  lay  on." 

I  suspect  that  "Polk”  might  have 
occasionally  felt  “the  stick  lay  on.” 

In  later  years  Elizabeth,  or  “Liz¬ 
zie,”  visited  in  the  home  of  Albert 
and  Nell  Short,  sometimes  for  two 
week  periods.  Nell’s  comprehensive 
remark  regarding  these  visits:  “All  I 
know  is  the  rest  of  us  had  to  be 
pretty  good  when  Aunt  Lizzie 
came.” 

Elizabeth  did  not  smoke.  Neither 
did  her  sister  Margaret  Short  Dav. 
another  ardent  Presbyterian.  Eliz¬ 
abeth’s  grandson,  Ora  Hoover, 
paints  an  interesting  scene.  His 
characters  arc  Elizabeth,  who  was 
living  with  her  daughter,  Rebecca 
Wolford  Hoover,  Nancy  Short  Wer¬ 
ner,  who  was  Elizabeth’s  baby  sis¬ 
ter  and  Nancy  Short,  who  was  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  first  cousin  as  well  as  sister- 
in-law  (brother  James’  wife.) 

"I  have  heard  the  older  ones  talk 
sometimes.  Aunt  Nancy  Short,  Nan¬ 
cy  Werner,  my  grandmother  etc.  I 
was  young  at  the  time  and  I  know 
they  told  lots  of  interesting  things. 
It  has  been  too  long  ago  for  me  to 
remember.  I  remember  both  Nancys 
smoked  clay  pipes.  My  grandmother 
never  smoked.  She  lived  with  us 
since  I  can  remember.  Never  in  my 
life  did  I  hear  her  and  my  father 
have  a  cross  word.  In  fact  I  never 
heard  her  say  anything  bad  about 
anyone.” 

If  you  believe  in  reincarnation,  I 
think  the  soul  of  Elizabeth  Short 
Wolford  would  be  a  good  one  to 
wish  upon  yourself. 

Both  of  Elizabeth’s  sons  had  super¬ 
stitions  and  it  seems  fair  to  assume 
those  superstitions  were  inherited 
from  the  mother,  Elizabeth  or  the 
father,  Peter  Wolford. 

Son  “Polk”  said,  “Never  lean  a 
hoe  against  the  house.  Always  plant 
your  potatoes  on  Good  Friday.  Al¬ 
ways  put  the  eye  of  the  potato  up 
or  they  will  grow  down  in  the 
ground.” 

Son  William  predicted  the  week¬ 
end  weather  by  Friday  evening's 
sunset. 

“Polk”  was  a  Democrat;  Will  an 
Independent.  Which  leaves  the  par¬ 
ent’s  politics  open  to  question. 

From  this  discussion  of  religious 
and  superstitious  beliefs  let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  our  point  of  departure — the 
17th  year  of  Elizabeth’s  life. 

The  next  event  we  find  recorded 
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is  her  marriage  to  Peter  Wolforcl  on 
April  7,  1840.  The  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  the  courtship  are  left  com¬ 
pletely  to  our  imagination.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  24.  Peter  21.  This  slight 
seniority  of  the  wife  is  common  in 
Hampshire  County  census  records. 
In  early  research.  I  began  to  wonder 
why.  1  thought  about  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  Joe  and  Jill. 

Joe:  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  girls 
who  don’t  want  to  get  married. 

Jill:  How  do  you  know  that? 

Joe:  I’ve  asked  them. 

As  a  general  rule  mosi  southern 
brides  marry  much  younger  than 
Yankee  brides.  At  the  time  of  the 
marriage  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  the 
Yankee  and  Confederate  distinction 
had  not  yet  been  made — and  when 
it  did  arrive  their  families  fell  in  the 
Confederate  class:  Just  why  many 
Hampshire  county  brides  were  a  bit 
older  than  their  husbands  and  why 
they  postponed  marriages  until  their 
mid-twenties,  I  have  not  yet  learned. 
In  this  particular  case,  Peter  may 
have  had  to  wait  until  he  was  21 — 
he  was  acutally  nearing  22. 

From  the  springtime  wedding  of 
1840  until  August  of  the  same  year, 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  probably  lived 
with  the  Wolford  parents.  In  Aug¬ 
ust  of  1840  they  went  to  their  first 
home  on  Gibbons  Run,  a  drain  of 
North  River.  From  Peter’s  grand¬ 
father,  John  Wolford,  they  leased  a 
house,  garden,  and  saw  mill,  and, 
as  stipulated  in  the  lease,  they  had 
to  keep  it  in  good  tenantable  con¬ 
dition. 

Imagination  again,  with  a  few 
known  facts,  pictures  a  peaceful  five 
years  here  with  Lizzie  tending  the 
garden  and  probably  milking  the 
cow.  Nearby  the  stream  that  pow¬ 
ered  the  sawmill — the  green  vege¬ 
tation  of  West  Virginia  hills — the 
smell  of  sawdust  and  curing  lum¬ 
ber — and  Peter's  song  as  he  worked. 
Work  turned  with  the  seasons,  with 
time  for  slow  conversation.  And  then 
infant  cries. 

In  1841  baby  daughter  Margaret 
came  to  live  with  them  in  the  house 
on  Gibbons  Run.  Another  Margaret, 
namesake  of  Elizabeth's  mother, 
Margaret  or  sister  Margaret. 

In  1843  baby  son  William  Martin 
Wolford  came  along  as  a  namesake 
for  Peter’s  father,  Martin  and  broth¬ 
er  William. 

And  in  1845  another  son  to  really 
keep  things  lively — Michael  Pritch¬ 
ard  “Polk"  Wolford,  namesake  of 
Elizabeth’s  parents. 

Then  did  the  family  move?  Or 
did  they  lease  "grandpas  place”  on 
the  same  strict  terms  for  another 
four  years?  In  the  interim  Mary 
E.  and  Rebecca  were  born;  Mary 
named  for  Peter's  mother  and  Re¬ 
becca  named  for  Peter’s  sister. 

In  1849  Peter  bought  the  seventy 
acres  of  timber  on  Maple  Run,  close 
to  North  River.  He  gave  the  seventy 


acres  a  name  that  still  endures:  "The 
Peter  Wolford  Place.” 

•  %  • 

Here  Elizabeth's  work  seems  self 
evident: — Mother  of  five  children, 
she  worked  long  days.  Whether 
from  financial  necessity  or  from  be¬ 
lief  in  the  value  of  work,  the  par¬ 
ents  Peter  and  Elizabeth  set  strict 
tasks  for  their  children.  Water  was 
carried  from  a  spring  which  still 
remains  walled  up  with  flat  rock — 
down  the  hill  a  piece  from  where 
the  house  stood.  William  Wolford 
used  to  tell  of  being  sent  to  the 
spring  for  water  after  dark — an  as¬ 
signment  performed  in  fear  and 
trembling.  The  scary  fireside  tales 
were  probably  responsible  for  the 
children’s  fear  of  the  woods  in  the 
night.  These  episodes  appear  later 
in  Tall  Tales  and  True.  Michael 
Pritchard  Wolford  could  not  have 
been  ten  years  old  yet  when  he 
worked  an  ox  team  (yoke)  to  a  har¬ 
row  for  a  neighbor  man. 

Elizabeth  cooked  staple  foods  on 
her  cook  stove.  She,  in  later  years, 
told  her  granddaughter,  Emma  Wol¬ 
ford  Leonard  how  they  burned 
lighter  knots  or  dead  pine  knots  in 
fireplaces,  and  how  pitch  being  in 
the  pine  was  hard  on  cook  stoves. 
The  open  fireplaces,  used  for  heat, 
were  constructed  from  native  stone. 

The  pattern  of  work  was  broken 
for  Peter  by  his  enjoyment  of  sing¬ 
ing,  both  alone  and  with  others. 
Elizabeth’s  greatest  burden  lifter 
was  the  meetings  at  the  edge  of 
dark  at  Old  Zion  church.  She  prob¬ 
ably  also  enjoyed  neighborhood 
“bees”  and  “women  talk”  with  her 
friends  and  kinfolk.  The  Wolford 
children  played  like  all  children  in 
similar  surroundings — along  the 
creeks  and  rivers  and  at  the  swim- 
min’  hole,  in  the  woods  and  around 
the  rough  places. 

By  1853  the  talk  of  going  west 
culminated  in  the  sale  of  the  Peter 
Wolfoi'd  Place.  Sometime  thereafter 
Peter,  leaving  his  own  people  be¬ 
hind,  loaded  his  wife  and  children 
and  a  few  belongings  into  a  covered 
wagon.  Down  the  road  a  piece  they 
joined  the  caravan  moving  west. 
Most  of  Elizabeth’s  immediate  fam¬ 
ily,  at  one  time  or  another,  joined 
the  migration. 

They  moved  slowly.  They  had  not 
started  with  enough  capital.  Almost 
a  year  was  spent  near  Bellville, 
Ohio,  although  there  is  no  record 
of  the  Wolford  children  being  en¬ 
rolled  in  any  Richland  County,  Ohio 
school  that  year. 

The  next  long  stop  was  near 
Mooresville,  Indiana  where  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  half  brother,  Samuel  J.  Prit¬ 
chard.  settled.  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
may  have  rented  temporary  hous¬ 
ing  at  these  stop-to-work  stations  or 
they  may  have  lived  with  relatives. 

The  ill-fated  Mooresville  stop  left 
Elizabeth  a  widow  with  five  child¬ 
ren  and  a  newborn  infant  boy. 

Whether  Peter  went  on  to  work 
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at  Yountsville,  near  Grqwfocds- 
vilie,  •  or  whether  he  remained  a- 
•round  Mooresville,  I  cannot  learn 
Our  tradition  states  that  he  died 
near  Crawfordsville,  but  his  grave 
is  in  the  Center  Valley  Cemetery  in 
the  Mooresville  area. 

Elizabeth  had  her  share  of  grief. 
Peter  died  with  consumption  on  her 
birthday  in  1855.  She  must  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  eve  of  her  widowhood 
with  exhaustion.  The  dust  had  just 
settled  on  a  long,  uncomfortable 
wagon  ride  from  Bellville.  Ohio;  a 
newborn  infant  son.  Levi  P.,  lay  in 
her  arms.  Five  other  children  await¬ 
ed  provisions  for  food  and  shelter. 
If  ever  a  woman  needed  faith  she 
did  at  that  hour.  She  had  the  ne¬ 
cessary  spiritual  reserve.  And  she 
had  relatives  who  looked  upon  her 
distress  wth  active  concern. 

A  few  weeks  after  Peter  was  laid 
in  his  Indiana  grave,  the  baby,  Levi 
P.,  was  placed  beside  him.  Elizabeth 
looked  ahead  into  the  new  year  of 
1856  with  empty  arms. 

The  next  grave  in  the  Center  Val¬ 
ley  cemetery,  where  burials  were 
made  in  rows  by  consecutive  death 
rather  than  by  lots,  was  the  grave 
of  Samuel  J.  Pritchard,  Elizabeth’s 
half  brother.  He  was  also  a  “con¬ 
sumption”  victim  who  took  pneu¬ 
monia  while  working  on  a  barn  in 
the  rain. 

The  caravan  with  which  Peter 
and  Elizabeth  started  had  already- 
reached  Tazewell  County,  Illinois. 
Probably-  in  the  spring  of  1856,  Eliz¬ 
abeth’s  brothers  John  and  Jim  left 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois  in  a  big 
wagon,  and  went  back  to  Indiana 
to  get  their  widowed  sister  Elizabeth 
and  her  children.  They  brought  her 
the  final  lap  of  the  westward  trip. 

Mute  testimony  to  her  devotion 
to  Peter  lies  in  the  knowledge  that 
she  never  remarried.  There  is  aud¬ 
ible  testimony  in  her  oft  repeated 
words  “My  Peter”. 

If  tradition  rings  true,  Elizabeth 
kept  house  for  her  brother  John  in 
Dillon,  Illinois  for  awhile.  Then  she 
made  her  home  for  thirteen  years 
with  her  brother  Jim.  They  lived, 
always  in  a  house  divided  for  the 
two  family  units,  on  various  farms  in 
Tazewell  Co.,  Illinois.  Elizabeth’s 
boys  worked  for  their  uncles — Wil¬ 
liam  learned  the  blacksmith  trade 
from  his  Uncle  John.  Michael  Prit¬ 
chard  also  learned  the  trade  but  he 
worked  for  his  Uncle  Jim  (James 
M.)  on  the  farm. 

In  all  their  thirteen  years  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  her  sister-in-law  (as  well 
as  first  cousin)  Nancy  got  along  to¬ 
gether  exceptionally-  well.  Nancy- 
Short  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
the  only  time  they-  came  near 
quarreling  was  once  when  they-  were 
dividing  flour  that  James  had 
brought  from  the  mill.  Both  thought 
it  was  their  pan.  but  after  a  little 
argument  they-  laughed.  The  thir¬ 
teen  year  period  covered  the  Civil 
War  era. 
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Wc  have  already  cited  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  Elizabeth  and  Nancy  wash¬ 
ing  clothes  with  heavy  hearts. 
Through  these  years  Nancy  lost  sev¬ 
eral  infants  and  young  children. 

After  this  period  I  don’t  know 
where  Elizabeth  lived.  Her  daughter 
Margaret  had  married.  Maybe  Eliz¬ 
abeth  lived  with  her,  though  I 
doubt  that.  Maybe  Elizabeth  main¬ 
tained  her  own  home  in  or  near 
Delavan.  The  Bible  record  of  her 
daughter  Mary  of  Delavan.  Illinois 
says:  Married  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride’s  mother,  February  27,  18G8. 
This  could  have  been  the  dual  farm 
home  of  James  M.  and  Elizabeth. 

Eventually  Elizabeth  Short  Wol¬ 
ford  went  to  live  whh  her  daughter 
Rebecca  Wolford  Hoover.  The 
Hoovers  lived  in  Minier  and  Dela¬ 
van,  Ill.  She  visited  around  in  var¬ 
ious  homes  but  the  Hoover  house 
was  home  base. 

There  are  recollections  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  her  old  age. 

Her  grandson,  Charlie  Wolford, 
remembers  what  fun  he  had  teasing 
her  about  her  dislike  for  oysters. 

Her  grandson,  Harry  Wolford,  re¬ 
members  her  as  an  old.  old  lady 
with  only  two  “corner”  teeth  left. 
Harry  can  put  all  of  his  recollections 
into  one  paragraph: 


"I  remember  grandma  as  a  kindly 
old  lady  who  visited  at  our  home 
occasionally.  It  seemed  that  she  al¬ 
ways  took  my  part  when  I  wanted 
more  candy,  special  lid  bits  at  meals, 
or  even  being  tolerant  about  my 
going  to  bed  without  washing  my 
feet  when  going  barefoot.  As  a  boy, 
I  thought  grandma  was  a  very  oid 
lady  but  also  a  very  genial  one.  She 
liked  to  tell  me  tales  of  her  girl¬ 
hood  but  unfortunately  I  remember 
little  of  that.  Most  of  her  old  age 
was  spent  with  her  daughter  Becky 
at  Delavan.  She  was  buried  in  the 
Hoover  lot  in  Delavan.” 

Her  grandson,  Ora  Hoover,  has 
various  remarks: 

“My  grandmother  lived  with  us 
since  I  can  remember.  Never  in  my 
life  did  I  hear  her  and  my  father 
have  a  cross  word.  In  fact  I  never 
heard  her  say  anything  bad  about 
anyone.” 

When  a  question  arose  as  to 
whether  Elizabeth  and  her  older 
brothers  and  sisters  could  read  and 
write  script,  Ora  Hoover  answered: 

“I  just  remembered  something 
that  happened  when  I  was  about 
ten  that  makes  me  think  that  grand¬ 
mother  could  write.  Back  in  those 
days  they  pronounced  every  syllable 
as  they  spelled  a  word.  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  but  she  must  have  been 


writing  because  she  turned  to  moth¬ 
er  and  said,  ‘How  do  you  spell  baby? 
b.  a.  bay  b.  y.  be  baby?’  It  sounded 
so  funny  to  me  I  never  forgot  it." 

A  Memorial  card  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Elizabeth  Short  Wolford 
who  died  February  18,  1902  expres¬ 
ses  the  loss  of  a  dear  old  lady: 

A  precious  one  from  us  has  gone, 

A  voice  we  loved  is  stilled 
A  place  is  vacant  in  our  home 
Which  never  can  be  filled. 

God  in  His  wisdom  has  recalled 
The  boon  His  love  had  given, 

And  tho’  the  body  slumbers  here, 
The  soul  is  safe  in  Heaven. 

The  children  of  Elizabeth  chose 
this  inscription  for  her  tombstone: 

Our  Mother’s  At  Rest 

If  more  than  twice  as  much  space 
has  been  devoted  to  Elizabeth  as 
was  given  to  her  husband  Peter,  it 
is  not  because  of  a  life  twice  as  in¬ 
teresting  but  a  life  twice  as  long. 
She  watched  a  husband  and  three 
of  her  children  die  with  “consump¬ 
tion,”  but  she  and  her  three  other 
children  lived  to  a  mellow  old  age. 

WILLIAM  MARTIN  WOLFORD, 
son  of  Elizabeth,  brought  the  Short 
line  down  to  HARRY  WOLFORD 
and  the  other  children  of  William. 
And  it  wasn’t  a  very  “Short”  line 
after  all,  was  it? 
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SCOTT  LINEAGE 


WILLIAM  SCOTT 

’Tis  said  of  the  Kentucky  mule 
that  he  is  backwards  about  going 
forward.  While  there  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  mules  and  Scott  line¬ 
age,  except  an  admitted  tendency 
toward  stubborn  determination  in 
both  species,  I  think  I  have  been  too 
forward  about  going  backward 
when  I  state  absolutely  that  “our” 
Moses  Scott  descended  from  Robert 
Scott,  son  of  William.  However,  I 
am  inclined  with  certainty  in  that 
direction  and  herewith  present  the 
only  evidence  I  have  available  as 
yet.  It  is  the  history  of  Judge  John 
Scott  found  in  Fayette  County,  Ind¬ 
iana  Biographical  History.  Before- 
quoting  the  article,  a  chart  of  re¬ 
lationship  will  clarify  the  two  Moses 
Scotts,  uncle  and  nephew.  The 
Moses  Scott  of  our  lineage  would 
be  the  second  Moses  mentioned, 
nephew  of  the  first. 

William  Scott 

I 

sons  Robert  and  Moses 

I 

I 

sons  John,  Moses  &  daughter 

“Judge  John  Scott  was  a  native  of 
the  old  Keystone  state,  born  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pennsylvania,  April 
5,  1799,  a  son  of  Robert  and  Martha 
Jane  (Mitchell)  Scott,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  son  of  William  Scott, 
of  Scotch-Irish  blood.  Another  son 
of  William  Scott  was  Moses  Scott, 
who  held  a  commission  as  a  captain 
under  General  Harrison  during  the 
War  of  1812.  In  1804  Robert  Scott 
moved  from  Pennsylvania  to  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  and  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  Brush  Creek,  where  he 
died  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  He 
was  born  about  1770,  probably  in 
Pennsylvania;  perhaps  in  Virginia 
His  widow,  Martha  Jane  Mitchell 
Scott,  survived  him  many  years,  her 
death  occurring  near  Warren,  Ind., 
August  27,  1852.  She  was  born  on 
June  12,  1772,  and  was  married  a- 
bout  1794.  In  the  fall  of  1820,  when 
the  lands  of  the  “New  Purchase” 
were  thrown  open  to  settlement, 
Moses  Scott,  son  of  Robert  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  John,  came  over  into  Indiana 
and  on  October  19,  at  the  land  office 
in  Brookville,  entered  a  tract  of  land 
in  what  is  now  the  extreme  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Orange  township,  this 
county,  acting  in  that  transaction 
both  for  himself  and  his  brother 
John,  and  the  brothers  almost  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  entered  upon 
possession  of  their  pioneer  tract  in 
the  wilderness  and  prepared  the 
same  for  habitation.  John  Scott 
built  a  story-and-a-half  log  house 
near  the  center  of  the  south  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
36,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Orange 
township,  and  then  returned  down 
the  valley  trail  for  his  family,  which 
meanwhile  had  been  spending  the 
season  on  General  Harrison’s  farm 
at  North  Bend,  he  having  previously 
moved  them  down  the  river  from 
Adams  Count)',  Ohio  on  a  flatboat 
made  by  himself  without  aid  of  tools 
other  than  an  ax  and  an  auger,  and 
in  1822  established  his  home  in  this 
county,  his  mother,  brothers  and 


sister  accompanying  him.  .  . 

(William  Henry  Harrison  was  a 
major  general  in  the  war  of  1812, 
with  command  of  troops  in  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  After  the  war 
in  the  Northwest  territory  was  over, 
he  moved  his  family  to  a  farm  in¬ 
herited  by  his  wife  at  North  Bend, 
Ohio,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Indiana 
line.  He  had  a  family  of  ten  child¬ 
ren  and  worked  hard  in  managing 
a  farm  of  3,000  acres.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  United  States, 
but  died  exactly  one  month  after 
taking  the  oath  of  office.) 

I’m  quite  certain  “our”  Moses 
Scott  was  living  in  Indiana  when 
the  fifth  child  of  his  first  wife  was 
born  in  1830.  Indiana  census  records 
for  1830  list  five  distinct  individuals 
named  Moses  Scott,  but  since 
our  family  age  brackets  tally  exactly 
with  only  one,  the  Moses  Scott  of 
Fayette  county,  we  are  relatively 
safe  in  assuming  he  is  “our  man.” 
Hence  the  Fayette  county  biographi¬ 
cal  history  quoted  above  is  pertin¬ 
ent. 

Proceeding  then  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  records  in 
search  for  William  Scott,  my  find¬ 
ings  add  up  to  nothing,  mostly  due 
to  lack  of  cooperation  and  unindex¬ 
ed  records.  The  account  states  he 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  blood — he  could 
have  been  foi'eign  born.  There  is 
much  I  am  sure  that  can  yet  be 
learned  of  this  man,  given  time  and 
a  degree  of  investment.  It  has  been 
my  policy  to  stop  when  money  be¬ 
came  required  for  Scott  research — 
the  Scotts  will  receive  their  allot¬ 
ment  in  l-esearch  for  the  next  edi¬ 
tion. 

ROBERT  SCOTT 

We  have  from  the  Fayette  Co., 
Indiana  biographical  sketch  the 
name  of  Robert  Scott’s  wife:  Martha 
Jane  Mitchell  Scott.  This  to  me  is 
another  indication  that  we  are  not 
barking  up  the  wrong  family  tree 
because  the  Moses  Scott  of  our  line¬ 
age  named  a  daughter  “Martha 
Jane.”  I  think  he  named  this  child 
for  his  mother. 

These  facts  arc  evident  concern¬ 
ing  Robert  Scott: — 

1.  Son  of  William  Scott. 

2.  Of  Scotch-Irish  blood. 

3.  Born  about  1770  probably  in 
Pennsylvania,  perhaps  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

4.  Had  a  brother  Moses,  who  held 
a  commission  as  Captain  under 
General  Hai'rison  during  War 
of  1812. 

5.  Married  1794. 

son  and  daughter  more  at  least. 

6.  Had  sons  Moses,  John,  and  a 
Son  John  was  born  in  1799  in 
Lancaster  County,  Penn. 

7.  Moved  in  1804  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Adams  County,  Ohio. 
Settled  at  the  mouth  of  Brush 
Creek  where  he  died  in  winter 
of  1811-12. 

8.  His  widow,  Martha  Jane  Mit¬ 
chell  Scott,  (born  1772)  died 


near  Warren,  Indiana,  1852.  < 

MOSES  SCOTT 

I  have  more  respect  for  Moses 
Scott  than  I  did  before  the  historv 
research  began.  At  that  earlier  date 
nothing  much  was  known  of  him 
except  for  some  old  wive’s  tales.  I 
am  glad  that  I  can  present  some 
facts  that  will  lead  to  respect  for 
the  man’s  honorablcncss. 

The  fact  that  he  provided  ample 
for  two  wives  and  thirteen  children 
says  something  for  him.  He  was, 
for  his  time,  an  enterprising  man, 
judging  from  his  holdings  at  the 
time  of  his  death  (1853). 

Moses  Scott  was  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  January  13,  1796,  the  son  we 
think  of  Robert  and  Martha  Jane 
Mitchell  Scott.  The  most  likely  pos¬ 
sibility  for  county  of  birth  is  Lan¬ 
caster  county.  Robert  and  Martha 
Jane  were  married  in  1794  so  I  would 
guess  Moses  to  be  the  first  born  of 
several  children,  four  or  more. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  in  Moses 
Scott  birth  records,  both  as  to  date 
and  place.  I  have  accepted  the  Bible 
record  date  above  census  age  list¬ 
ings.  In  certain  sources  I  found 
Mississippi  given  as  his  state  of 
birth.  Scotts  there  were  in  Mississ¬ 
ippi  in  1796 — Scotts  who  came  to 
Mississippi  from  Pennsylvania  by 
way  of  the  mountain  valleys  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  Carolinas  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  I  could  find,  however,  no 
proof  of  Moses’  birth  in  that  state. 
For  obvious  reasons  of  historical 
precaution,  I  include  findings  from 
Mississippi  records  in  files  to  be 
kept. 

Facts  regarding  Moses  Scott  as  a 
child  as  well  as  an  adult  are  sketchy. 
True  Scotsman  that  he  was  he  was 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  frontier — 
into  Ohio  around  1804,  into  pioneer 
Indiana  in  1820,  into  Illinois  short¬ 
ly  after  1830 — and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  owning  land  along  the  Illin¬ 
ois  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Though  we  know  Moses  Scott  was 
a  landowner,  we  think  of  him  princ¬ 
ipally  as  a  merchant.  The  census 
lists  him  so.  There  is  the  torn  frag¬ 
ment  of  his  1838-39  store  account 
book  kept  at  Dillon,  Illinois.  Be¬ 
sides  names,  dates,  and  amount 
owed,  two  articles  of  merchandise 
can  be  deciphered:  powder  and  sun¬ 
dress  or  sundries. 

Family  legend  has  gone  the  way 
of  wagging  tongues  and  tagged 
Moses  Scott  as  a  man  who  had 
trouble  with  his  “wimen.”  We  have 
always  been  led  to  believe  that 
Moses  married  his  second  wife  Har¬ 
riet  Alexander  under  false  pretense 
— coming  to  Dillon,  Illinois  with  five 
children  and  pretending  to  be  a 
widower  but  not  legally  divorced 
from  his  first  wife,  Susannah,  who 
some  say  he  left  in  a  mental  hos¬ 
pital  in  Indiana.  Two  facts  must  be 
remembered.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
county  of  his  origin,  during  the 
years  of  his  residence,  common  law- 
marriages  were  accepted  as  respect- 
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fully  as  civil  and  religious  ceremon¬ 
ies.  While  it  is  likely  he  left  Pen¬ 
nsylvania  when  about  eight  years 
old,  the  traditions  of  that  county 
may  have  moved  to  Adams  county, 
Ohio  where  he  most  likely  met  and 
"married”  Susannah.  I  would  say 
he  could  have  been  single  yet  when 
he  entered  Indiana  in  the  fall  of 
1820.  However  his  child  Sarah's 
birth  in  1825,  recorded  as  occurring 
in  Ohio,  makes  it  appear  that  Sus¬ 
annah  had  some  Ohio  connection. 

While  I  find  no  record  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  I  am  not  trying  to  say  Moses 
never  married  Susannah.  Lost  rec¬ 
ords  are  common.  Moses  refers  def¬ 
initely  in  his  will  to  "Susannah,  a 
former  wife  of  mine.” 

The  second  fact  we  must  recall  is 
that  in  the  mood  of  his  times  and 
locality  Moses  Scott  was  considered 
legally  free  from  his  wife  after  her 
commitment  to  an  institution  with¬ 
out  what  would  now  be  considered 
a  legal  divorce. 

Though  I  have  not  attempted  to 
pry  into  this  phase  of  his  story  I 
feel  that  the  complicating  factor 
probably  arose  when  the  first  wife 
“recovered”  and  was  brought  by  a 
daughter  to  Moses’  home  in  Illinois. 
Consider  the  feelings  of  all  three 
involved — first  the  husband  who 
probably  meant  to  spare  feelings 
rather  than  to  weave  a  web  of  de¬ 
ception.  Next  consider  the  first  wife 
whose  attitude  is  not  known  but 
whose  illness  must  be  understood 
with  a  great  deal  of  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  as  her  history  unfolds 
as  a  young  mother  of  five  on  a  con¬ 
stantly  moving  raw  frontier.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  she 
may  have  endured  before  she  was 
"put  away.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  a 
county  recorder  who  studied  Scott 
land  records  that  she,  Susannah 
Scott,  was  first  the  wife  of  James 
Scott  who  died,  and  then  she  mar¬ 
ried  Moses  Scott,  brother  of  James. 

And  for  the  third  consideration, 
pity  the  second  wife  Harriet,  inno¬ 
cent,  unsuspecting  soul  who  sud¬ 
denly  experienced  the  intrusion  of  a 
“former  wife"  into  her  home.  I  must 
frankly  admit  here  that  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  Harriet  was  unwit¬ 
tingly  surprised.  I  should  think 
some  of  Moses  older  children,  unless 
themselves  deceived,  would  sooner 
or  later  have  mentioned  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  their  mother.  Particularly 
if  it  is  true  that  Harriet  was  first 
employed  as  housekeeper  for  Moses 
and  his  children. 

I  find  no  reason  to  abhor  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  any  one  of  the  three.  I  re¬ 
spect  the  ring  of  sincerity,  openness, 
and  fairness  evident  in  the  will  of 
Moses  Scott.  It  is  the  chief  source 
of  information  regarding  Moses.  The 
signatures  of  Moses  and  Harriet  arc 
authentic,  I  think,  each  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  hand.  Harriet’s  signature  ap¬ 
pears  “unschooled”  and  extremely 
shaky.  The  clerk’s  writing  and  spel¬ 
ling  are  poor. 


The  April  date  is  not  clear — 5th  or 
15th. 

April  1851 

Dillon  township  Tazewell  county 
State  of  Illinois. 

I,  Moses  Scott  of  the  county  and 
state  above  named  being  of  sound 
mind  and  in  comon  helih  do  mak 
this  my  last  will  and  testament  to 
wit.  First  my  will  is  that  my  fun¬ 
eral  expenses  and  doctor  bills  be 
first  paid. 

2nd,  that  Stephen  Beach,  the  legal 
guardien  of  Susanna  Scott  Avenson’s 
woman  in  Henerey  County  in  the 
state  of  Indiana  be  allowed  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars  she  being  a 
former  wife  of  min  which  is  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  bond  or  a  wrilen  a- 
greement  I  mad  with  the  said  Steph¬ 
en  Beach  or  his  attorney  wher  I 
bound  mi  self  to  pay  said  Beach  for 
the  use  of  said  Susanna  Scott  the 
sum  of  Seven  hundred  dollars  $700.- 
00  it  being  for  the  Nulering  and  cear 
of  said  Susanna  Scott  on  a  contract 
mad  between  him  and  me  to  that 
affect,  by  his  attorney,  Thomas 
Beach. 

3rd,  I  bequeth  unto  the  heirs  of 
John  Scott  deseasi  he  being  my  old¬ 
est  son  the  undivided  half  of  Lot 
No.  five  and  block  two  and  also  lot 
eight  and  block  seven  in  the  town 
of  Dillon  and  county  above  named. 

4th,  My  will  is  next  that  my  pres- 
sani  companion  Hariotl  Scott  for- 
meley  Hariet  Alexander  act  as  my 
Executor  and  that  without  being 
compel  to  give  any  security  except 
my  lands  and  interest  in  Hancock 
county  in  the  state  above  named  to 
wit  Illinois  said  premises  ajoining 
the  Massipi  River  which  in  that  case 
my  will  is  that  in  that  case  R.  T. 
Gill  will  act  as  an  agent  under  her 
and  that  he  act  his  best  judgement 
in  selling  or  disposing  of  said  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  me  in  that  plac 
and  mak  a  true  reporie  to  said  exec- 
uiriirix. 

5th,  My  next  will  is  that  after 
paying  my  funeral  expenses  and  just 
debts  that  my  Executritrix  lak  my 
inlier  stock  of  goods  and  out  of  that 
pay  to  the  before  named  Stephen 
Beach  the  before  named  two  hund¬ 
red  dollars  and  then  retain  the  bal- 
lance  of  my  intier  stock  of  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  soporting  herself 
and  family. 

6th,  My  will  is  next  that  all  my 
perssonal  and  reil  estate  be  divided 
by  three  apprasors  to  be  selected 
as  follows  to  wit  that  is  to  say  that 
my  beloved  companion  Hariet  and 
her  children  that  she  may  have  by 
me  choes  two  men  and  that  my  son 
Stephen,  daughter  Sarah  and  Marey 
and  Martha  Jane  chose  one  man 
and  then  said  men  or  appraisors 
shall  apprais  all  of  my  property  as 
above  named  except  my  stock  of 
goods  and  then  said  heirs  above 
named  to  divid  said  property  as  fol¬ 
lows  to  wit  Hariet  my  beloved  and 
her  children  is  to  select  to  the  a- 
mount  of  three  forthes  of  said  prop- 
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erley  out  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
propertey  that  tha  may  chocs  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  appraisement  and  the 
other  forth  parts  to  be  equeley  div¬ 
ided  between  the  above  named  Ste¬ 
phen  Scott,  Sarah  Scott,  Martha 
Jane  Scott  and  Marey  Scott  except 
that  part  that  is  heretofore  set  ap- 
part  for  John  Scott’s  children. 

In  leslamoney  wheroff  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the 
date  above  written  in  pressanis  of 
Nathan  Dillon 
Roswell  "M"  Lord 

Moses  Scott 
SEAL 

Be  it  remembered  that  it  is  my 
will  that  my  Exectrix  be  author¬ 
ised  to  make  aney  convayanc  nes- 
sarey  to  cearey  all  mi  will  into  ef¬ 
fect  this  don  the  sam  day  above 
written. 

Nathan  Dillon 
Roswell  M.  Lord 

Moses  Scott 

(Now  in  all  fairness  I  must  say 
that  I  don’t  know  who  wrote  the 
will.  The  writing  looks  much  like 
the  signature  of  Nathan  Dillon.  The 
next  portion  signed  by  County  Clerk 
Ireland  is  in  good  form,  good  hand¬ 
writing,  and  good  spelling.) 

State  of  Illinois 
Tazewell  County 

Nathan  Dillon  and  Roswell  M. 
Lord  being  duly  sworn  according  to 
law  ....  say  that  Moses  Scott  de¬ 
ceased  executed  the  foregoing  will 
and  testament  in  their  presence. 
That  in  their  opinion  at  the  time 
his  was  of  sound  mind  memory  and 
understanding,  that  at  his  request 
they  subscribed  their  names  as  wit¬ 
nesses  to  his  signature  in  his  pres¬ 
ense. 

Nathan  Dillon 
Rosewell  “M”  Lord 

Subscribed  and  affirmed  to  before 
me  this  7th  day  of  February  1853. 
R.  W.  Ireland 
Clerk 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  this 
writing  contains  the  true  last  will 
and  testament  of  the  above  named 
Moses  Scott  deceased.  So  far  as  I 
know  or  believe  and  that  I  will  well 
and  truly  execute  the  same  by  pay¬ 
ing  first  the  debts  and  then  the  leg¬ 
acies  therein  mentioned  as  far  as 
his  goods  and  chatties  will  there¬ 
unto  extend  (five  words  blotted  il¬ 
legible  here)  and  that  I  will  make 
a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of  all 
such  goods  and  chatties  rights  and 
credits  as  may  come  to  my  hands 
or  knowledge  belonging  to  the  es¬ 
tate  of  said  deceased,  and  render  a 
fair  and  just  account  of  my  execu¬ 
torship  when  thereunto  required  by 
law.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  ability.  So  help  me  God. 

Harriet  Scott 
SEAL 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before 
me  this  7th  day  of  February  1853. 
R.  W.  Ireland 
Clerk 
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*  Also  o  1  interest  is  the  obituary  of 
bYle  of  Mosos  Scott's  daughters, 
Martha  Jane  Scott  Gill,  child  of  the 
first  Wife  Susannah. 

MARTHA  J.  GILL 

Martha  J.  Scott  was  born  in  Ind¬ 
iana,  March  31,  1827,  and  died  at  her 
iiome  in  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  April 
27;  1907.  When  she  was  but  a  child 
her  father  moved  with  his  family  to 
Illinois,  and  settled  at  the  town  of 
Liberty,  now  known  as  Dillon.  This 
was  a  thriving  place  for  those  days, 
being  situated  on  the  mail  and  stage 
route  which  ran  through  the  state 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  Here  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  Mar¬ 
tha  was  married  to  Richard  Gill, 
who  preceded  her'  in  death  nineteen 
years  ago.  They  were  the  parents 
of  $even  children,,  five  of  whom  sur¬ 
vive,  Mrs,  Mollie  Foster  and  Mrs. 
Alice  ’  Dominick,  of  Kansas;  R.  H. 
and  C.  W.  Gill  of  Mishawaka;  and 
Thomas  Gill,  of  Peoria. 

•She  was  a  loyally  devoted  wife 
and  loving  mother.  In  the  years  of 
her  .  young  womanhood,  during  her 
husband’s  life  of  business  activity, 
she  had  homes  at  Pekin,  Chicago, 
and  Atlanta,  in  all  of  which  she  ably 
seconded  her  husband  in  dispensing 
that  generous  and  lavish  hospitality 
in  which  he  delighted.  They  often 
entertained  such  noted  men  as  Lin¬ 
coln,  Douglas  and  Logan.  But  ever 


and  always,  whether  riding  on  the 
top  wave  of  prosperity  or  going 
through  the  deep  waters  of  adver¬ 
sity  and  affliction  she  kept  the  same 
sunshiny  disposition,  hopefulness  of 
outlook  and  kindliness  of  heart.  A 
few  years  ago  she  was  attacked  by 
an  incurable  disease,  which  she  has 
borne  with  an  almost  stoical  calm 
and  patience.  These  years  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  pain  have  been  lightened 
and  brightened  by  the  loving  devo¬ 
tion  of  her  youngest  son,  Will,  and 
by  her  son  Richard  and  his  family, 
who  have  done  all  that  affection 
aided  by  medical  science  could  do 
to  alleviate  and  bring  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  poor  tortured  body. 

Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting, 
We  shall  be  soon; 

Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greet¬ 
ing, 

Beyond  the  pulse  forever  beating, 
We  shall  be  soon; 

Love,  rest  and  home. 

Sweet,  sweet  home. 

Oh!  how  sweet  it  will  be, 

There  to  meet  the  dear  ones, 

All  at  home. 

I  have  a  collection  of  several  rec¬ 
ords  involving  Moses  Scott: 

Election  Returns,  State  of  Illinois, 
V.  26,  page  27:  Moses  Scott  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Justice 
of  the  Peace  at  an  election  in  Union 
Precinct,  Tazewell  County,  August 


3, :  1835.  Jarties  Fisher  received  39 
votes;  Nathan  Dillon  37;  John  Hodg¬ 
son  37;  and  Moses  Scott  30. 

(Union  Precinct  became  Hittle 
Twp.) 

Grand  Jury  Service: 

Henry  Alexander  was  selected  for 
Grand  Jury  service  September  23, 
1836.  Moses  Scott  was  named  for 
similar  service  the  same  day. 

License  to  Vend  Goods: 

Session  of  County  Commissioner’s 
Court  March  7,  1837,  “Ordered  that 
Moses  Scott  be  allowed  to  vend 
goods  from  the  6th  day  of  Dec.  1836 
for  one  year,  tax  $5.00  by  producing 
the  treasurer’s  receipt  for  that  sum 
the  clerk  is  ordered  to  issue  him 
license.” 

Session  of  Dec.  6,  1837:  “This  day 
Came  into'  court  Moses  Scott  and 
asked  the  court  to  grant  him  license 
to  vend  goods  in  this  county  for  one 
year  from  this  date.  Ordered  that 
he  be  taxed  $10  and  on  his  present¬ 
ing  the  treasurer’s  receipt  for  that 
sum  he  be  allowed  to  take  out  lic¬ 
ense.” 

For  clarity  I  list  here  the  com¬ 
plete  family  of  Moses  Scott. 


By  first  wife 

Susannah: 

Name 

Dale  Born  Birthplace  Date  Died 

John  Scott 

April  12,  1821 

May  18,  1849 

Stephen  Scott 

Dec.  15,  1822 

Feb.  11,  1871 

Sarah  Scott 

March  2,  1825  Ohio 

Martha  J.  Scott  March  31,  1827  Indiana 

April  27,  1907 

Mary  A.  Scott 

May  21,  1830  Indiana 

By  second  wife  Harriet  Alexander 
Scott: 


Name 

Date  Born 

Birthplace 

Date  Died 

Joseph  Alexander  Oct.  31,  1835 

Illinois 

Jan.  1,  1902 

Eliza  J.  Scott 

March  4,  1837  Illinois 

Julia  A.  Scott 

June  14,  1839  Illinois 

Emeline  Scott 

Dec.  18,  1841 

Illinois 

Nov.  19,  1906 

Caroline  Scott 

June  18,  1845 

Illinois 

May  6,  1913 

Winfield  Scott 

Feb.  5,  1847 

Illinois 

Taylor  Scott 

Jan.  29,  1849 

Illinois 

Franklin  Scott 

Oct.  3,  1851 

Illinois 
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The  Moses  Scott-Harriet  Alexan¬ 
der  certificate  of  marriage  if.  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Illinois.  They 
were  married  September  5,  1834  by 
Nathan  Dillon,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Married  in  Dillon,  Illinois. 

Moses  Scott  died  January  21,  1833 
leaving  his  wife  Harriet  with  eight 
children  to  rear  and  support.  The 
nature  of  Moses’  illness  or  cause  of 
death  is  unknown.  He  was  only  57. 
lie  is  buried  in  Fisher  or  Dillon 
cemetery,  probably  called  Dillon — 
though  many,  many  Fishers  are  bur¬ 
ied  there.  It  is  located  north  of  the 
old  village  of  Dillon. 

CAROLINE  SCOTT 

A  detailed  story  of  her  life  will 
appear  in  the  Village  Blacksmith 
Chapter.  Here  I  want  only  to  quote 
her  obituary. 

Obituary 

Caroline  Scott  was  bom  at  Dillon, 
Tazewell  County,  Ill.,  June  18,  1845. 
She  was  married  to  Wm.  M.  Wolford 
August  3,  1805.  With  the  exception 
of  four  years’  residence  in  Peoria, 


Ill.,  her  life  was  spent  in  Tazewell 
County,  until  1894,  when  they  moved 
to  State  Center.  Iowa.  In  1898  they 
moved  to  Zearing,  Iowa,  where  they 
lived  until  the  fall  of  1911,  when  the 
failing  health  of  Mrs.  Wolford  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  give  up  their  home. 
They  have  since  lived  with  their 
children.  They  first  went  to  Flor¬ 
ence’s,  later  to  Harry’s  and  then  to 
Emma’s,  where  she  died  May  6,  1913, 
at  the  age  of  67  years,  10  months  and 
18  days. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  them. 
Frank,  of  Butterfield,  Minn.;  Flor¬ 
ence  Fisher,  of  Delavan,  Ill.;  Emma 
Leonard,  of  Iowa  Falls,  la.;  Charley, 
of  Iona,  Iowa;  Edward,  who  died 
Jan.  28,  1901;  Harry,  of  Zearing,  la.; 
and  Albert,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Besides  the  husband  there  arc  14 
grand  children,  3  brothers  and  2  sis¬ 
ters.  Taylor  Scott  of  Athol.  S.  D.; 
Winfield  Scott,  of  Mcrwin,  Mo.; 
Frank  Scott,  of  Tremont,  Ill.;  Miss 
Jennie  Scott  of  Athol,  S.  D.;  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Rock  of  Atlanta,  Ill. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at 
Mrs.  Leonard’s  home  on  Thursday, 
from  which  the  body  was  taken  to 


Harry’s  home,  near  Zearing,  on  the 
same  day.  The  final  services  were 
held  at  the  Evangelical  church  in 
Zearing,  on  Friday,  conducted  by 
Rev.  W.  G.  Muhleman,  of  the  Alden 
Methodist  church,  who  was  a  former 
pastor  of  the  deceased.  He  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Rev.  Busenberg. 

Mrs.  Wolford  was  converted  and 
joined  the  M.  E.  church  in  Dillon  at 
the  age  of  18  years.  She  has  always 
lived  the  life  of  an  earnest  and  pa¬ 
tient  Christian  and  died  in  that  faith. 
She  is  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends, 
who  loved  her.  The  family  has  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  all. 

HARRY  WOLFORD 

Are  you  thinking,  “Great  Scott — 
him  again?” 

No,  just  another  phase  of  how 
Harry  and  his  brother?  and  sisters 
and  others  all  came  to  be. 

It  may  be  fairly  stated  that,  in 
appearance,  Harry  is  a  Scott.  He 
has  the  meek  and  mild,  stay-out- 
of-trouble  disposition  of  hi3  mother, 
Caroline. 


-  Til 
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HARRIET  ALEXANDER 

Harriet  Alexander,  who  was  born 
of  unknown  parentage  on  August  13, 
1809,  the  same  year  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,  could  recite  an  interesting 
narrative  of  her  own  life.  A  sketch 
of  her  girlhood  and  youth  would  be 
particularly  interesting.  It  may  be 
that  after  her  husband’s  death  in 
1853  her  life  was  pretty  much  "all 
work  and  no  play.”  I  am  still  won¬ 
dering  how  she  managed  to  rear 
eight  children  alone. 

Two  words  make  an  adequate  syn¬ 
opsis  of  my  Alexander  research 
findings: — “Left  Wondering.” 

I  think  Harriet  Alexander  was 
born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virgin¬ 
ia.  Some  records  say  Mississippi 
was  the  state  of  her  birth  but  I  am 
convinced  of  their  error.  Rockbridge 
County,  a  county  abundant  with 
Alexanders  and  Taylors,  and  the 
county  of  the  famed  Natural  Bridge, 
seems  the  logical  choice  for  Harriet’s 
origin.  An  inherited  family  legend 
says  that  Harriet  (or  Harriet’s  moth¬ 
er)  played  as  a  child  under  a  great 
Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia.  Har¬ 
riet’s  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Taylor  before  marriage  to  an  Alex¬ 
ander. 

The  Rockbridge  County  Historical 
Society  gave  my  inquiry  letter  to 
George  West  Diehl  for  consistent 
research.  His  letters  provide  details 
of  the  futile  search  and  contribute 
color  from  the  locale. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Diehl  is  still  search¬ 
ing,  and  has  not  yet  found  an  Alex¬ 
ander — Taylor  union  in  any  official 
record.  There  are  a  few  more  leads 
awaiting  time  for  pursuit.  No  land 
nor  estate  records,  no  will  nor  chan¬ 
cery  cases  can  be  found  as  a  clue  to 
Harriet’s  parentage. 

I  noted  a  few  Alexanders  of  merit 
in  Rockbridge  County  histories.  One 
William  Alexander  Senior  came 
from  near  Londonderry  in  1737  to 
Pennsylvania  near  Philadelphia 
where  he  remained  for  10  years  be¬ 
fore  he  moved  to  the  Rockbridge 
Co.,  Va.  vicinity.  He  had  three 
sons  Archibald,  Robert  and  William 
Jr.  Robert  held  a  master  of  Arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Dub¬ 
lin.  He  founded  the  school  which 
eventually  grew  into  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  Robert  opened 
the  first  classical  school  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  1749 — a  one  room  log 
cabin  on  a  farm  immediately  north 
of  the  churchyard  of  Old  Providence. 
Some  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  were  in  his  own  handwrit¬ 
ing. 

The  five  Taylor  brothers  from 
county  Armagh,  Ireland  settled  in 
Rockbridge  County  in  17G0,  invest¬ 
ing  their  money  in  lands  and  slaves. 

A  Washington  D.  C.  Genealogist 
reminds  us  that  "Alexander”  is  a 
very  old  name  in  Virginia. 

These  Alexanders  were  living  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Virginia  in  1810 
the  year  after  Harriet’s  birth:-“And." 
(A  n  d  r  e  w-Arehibald?)  Alexander, 
Joseph  Alexander,  John  Alexander, 
William  Alexander,  Robert  Alex¬ 
ander.  Those  with  a  "female  under 
ten”  were  Andrew  or  Archibald, 
William  and  Robert. 


Sometime  before  her  marriage  in 
the  fall  of  1834,  Harriet  Alexander 
came,  with  her  parents  presumably, 
to  Tazewell  County,  Illinois  and  set¬ 
tled  in  or  near  Dillon.  The  trip 
from  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia 
to  Illinois  would  logically  have  led 
through  Cumberland  Gap  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Wilderness  Trail  through 
Kentucky. 

An  interesting  note  from  Tazewell 
County  History:  “The  first  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  county  was  celebrated 
in  this  (Elm  Grove)  Twp.  in  the 
spring  of  1826.  Daniel  Dillon  and 
Martha  Alexander  were  the  happy 
couple.” 

A  number  of  Alexanders  are 
shown  in  the  1840  and  1850  census 
lists  of  Tazewell  County,  Illinois, 
but  only  James  Alexander  and  John 
Alexander  were  found  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  census  of  1830  in  Tazewell  Co¬ 
unty.  John  and  James  Alexander 
were  the  only  two  male  inhabitants 
of  that  surname  listed  in  county 
records  before  Harriet  Alexander 
was  married  to  Moses  Scott  on  Sept¬ 
ember  5,  1834  at  Dillon,  Ill.  Was 
Harriet  the  daughter  of  a  Tazewell 
county  pioneer? 

Harriet’s  parents,  if  they  came 
to  Tazewell  county,  could  have  come 
into  the  county  after  the  1830  cen¬ 
sus  but  before  her  1834  marriage, 
and  thus  be  listed  in  the  1840  Taze¬ 
well  Co.  census  for  the  first  time. 
1840  Tazewell  County  Alexanders 
listed  are: — T.  H.  Alexander,  Thom¬ 
as  Alexander,  William  Alexander 
(two  of  that  name)  and  D.  Alexan¬ 
der.  Checking  back  with  1810  Rock¬ 
bridge  County  listings  with  females 
under  ten  we  find  only  William  to 
compare.  I  would  guess  that  T.  H. 
Alexander  was  the  “Henry”  who, 
with  Moses  Scott  had  1836  grand 
jury  service. 

I  am  still  not  ready  to  hazard  a 
guess  at  the  identity  of  Harriet’s 
father. 

After  her  1834  marriage,  Harriet 
Alexander  Scott  kept  busy  having 
children: 


Joseph  Alexander 
Scott 

Eliza  Jane  Scott 
Julia  Ann  Scott 
Emeline  Scott 
Caroline  Scott 
Winfield  Scott 
Taylor  Scott 
Franklin  Scott 


Oct.  31,  1835 
March  4,  1837 
June  14,  1839 
Dec.  18,  1841 
June  18,  1845 
Feb.  5,  1847 
Jan.  29,  1849 
Oct.  3,  1851 


I  once  visited  an  interesting  brick 
home  at  the  edge  of  the  old  town 
of  Dillon.  It  was  reputed  to  have 
been  the  home  of  Harriet  and  Mos¬ 
es  Scott  with  a  “Lincoln  slept  here” 
legend.  At  a  later  date  I  returned 
to  photograph  the  house  and  found 
it  had  been  torn  down.  I  recall  only 
a  huge  open  fireplace,  a  strange 
basement  dug-out  entrance,  and  the 
general  shape  of  an  old  one  story 
red  brick  home  located  in  a  pretty 
lot  amidst  the  lush  bluegrass  of  Ill¬ 
inois  prairie. 

Harriet’s  baby  Franklin  was  very 
young  when  his  father  died  in  1853. 
Harriet  was  a  widow  for  twenty 
years.  Taylor  and  Franklin,  her 
youngest,  are  not  listed  in  her 
household  in  1860.  I  cannot  learn 


their  whereabouts.  One  odd  1860 
listing  shows  an  8  year  old,  Frank 
Scott  (could  be  Franklin)  living  with 
a  young  bachelor  named  Taylor 
Scott  (too  old  for  our  Taylor.) 

I  think  Harriet  was  considered 
rather  “well-fixed”  financially  in 
1860  with  $3,000  worth  of  real  es¬ 
tate  and  $100  worth  of  personal  es¬ 
tate. 

Found  in  her  son  Winfield  Scott’s 
family  Bible  was  the  following  note. 

Morton  October  20,  1854 

Mrs.  Scott, 

I  on  yesterday  received  a  letter 
from  Joseph  Scott  enclosing  fifty 
dollars  to  be  paid  you  for  his  note 
on  your  presentation.  He  requested 
me  to  write  and  let  you  know  I  will 
have  the  money  here  at  all  times 
so  that  there  need  be  no  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  you  send  for  it.  The 
note  was  due  a  few  days  since  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  yours. 

W.  W.  Campbell 

I  don’t  know  whether  Mrs.  Scott 
refers  to  Harriet  or  to  Mrs.  Joe 
Scott,  her  son’s  wife. 

I  think  of  Harriet  Alexander  as  a 
true  pioneer  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Illin¬ 
ois.  And  when  I  think  of  her  life 
as  Harriet  Scott,  I  think  of  her  words 
as  annexed  to  her  husband’s  will — 
“So  help  me  God.”  My  impressions 
may  be  erroneous  but  I  feel  that 
life  was  not  easy  for  Harriet  Alex¬ 
ander  Scott  even  though  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fin¬ 
ancial  security. 

She  died  April  8th  or  11th,  1873 
and  is  buried  apart  from  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  Antioch  cemetery,  Taze¬ 
well  county,  Illinois.  The  tombstone 
reads: 

Harriet  Alexander  Scott 
April  8,  1873 

Age  64  yrs.,  7mos.,  13  days 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart 

For  they  shall  see  God.” 

As  this  history  is  printed,  we  are 
still  at  the  point  of  hoping  for  an 
opening  into  Alexander  research. 
In  some  unexpected  way  we  may 
one  day  find  the  vital  clue  to  Har¬ 
riet  Alexander’s  parentage.  Hope, 
patience  and  confidence  that  the 
truth  is  somewhere  to  be  found: — 
these  are  the  essentials  that  led  to 
findings  in  the  research  of  other 
lines.  Until  new  facts  appear,  be 
content  to  say  you  are  as  Scotch-Ir- 
ish  as  an  Alexander  can  be. 

CAROLINE  SCOTT  WOLFORD 

One  of  thirteen  Scotts,  Caroline 
Scott  belonged  in  the  second  Scott 
family  of  eight  with  the  Alexander 
maternal  line.  Her  life  is  remem¬ 
bered  and  revered  for  its  quiet  and 
unobstrusive  wayrs.  “Meek  as  a 
lamb”  her  sons  say  she  was.  She 
probably  knew  many  things  about 
her  mother  and  Alexander  grand¬ 
parents  which  would  interest  us. 

HARRY  WOLFORD 

This  man  we’ve  met  before.  We 
could  readily  give  him  the  caption 
“The  Virginian,”  with  only  one 
grandparent  as  an  exception  to  the 
Virginia-West  Virginia  origin.  We 
did  drawl  along  to  the  end  of  this 
chapter  on  lineage  personalities. 
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CHAFTER  III 
WAGON  WHEELS 


A  map  in  Volume  one  of  the  HISTORY  OF  OHIO  shows  the 
Important  routes  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Ohio  country. 

were:  (1)  The  Lake  Trail — Albany,  New  York  to  Buffalo 
SuTt vin  Lake  Erie.  (2)  The  Pennsylvania  State  Road — 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  and  then  down  the  Ohio  River. 

(o;  The  Cumberland  Road  or  Braddock's  Road — three  separate 
roads  from  Baltimore,  Alexahdria,  and  Richmond  up  to  Fort 
Cumberland  and  then  to  Redstone  and  Wheeling  and  down  the 
Ohio  River.  (4)  Wilderness  Road — running  south  through  the 
valleys  between  the  mountains  down  from  Pennsylvania,  through 
Virginia  to  the  border  of  North  Carolina,  then  crossing  at 
Cumberland  Gap  and  going  north  to  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky  and 

in  two  branches  to  Maysville  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Louis¬ 
ville)  . 

The  first  road  to  supplant  the  natural  highways  of  Ohio 
l the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio)  was  Zane's  Trace.  This  road 
ran  from  Wheeling  to  what  is  now  Zanesville,  Ohio,  then 
south  to  the  Ohio  River.  Zanes  Trace  was  cut  through  the 
wilderness  in  1796. 

Our  limited  knowledge  of  the  exact  trails  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  leads  us  to  the  general  assumption  that  the  Scotts 
followed  the  Pennsylvania  State  Road  and  Ohio  River;  the 
Shorts  and  Wolfords  followed  the  Cumberland  Road;  and  the 
Alexanders  took  the  V/ilderness  Road. 

WOLFORDS  AND  SHORTS  FROM  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
TO  TAZEWELL  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS. 

A  BACKWARD  LOOK 

A  West  Virginian  would  take  the  time  to  look  around  and 
see  what  he  was  leaving  before  he  started  on  his  quest  for 
the  new  and  unfamiliar.  So  perch  your  imaginary  self  up  on 
the  wagon  seat  with  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Short  Wolford  and  take 
a  backward  look  to  the  East.  Your  slatted  sunbonnet  or  your 
brawny  hand  will  shade  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  from  your 

Peter  end  Elizabeth  took  a  long  last  look  at  their  West 
Virginia  hills  of  home  one  morning  in  1853-or  4-or  5.  Then 
Peter  clucked  the  horses  westward  and  they  Jolted  down  the 
road  toward  Romney  (?)  and  Fort  Cumberland  to  Join  the 
westward  moving  caravan.  Maybe  there  were  manly  sentimental 
tears  in  Peter's  eyes;  he  left  his  kinfolk  all  behind.  Surely 
in  his  eyes  and  heart  was  hope.  And  in  his  throat  a  song*-— 

0  the  hills,  beautiful  hills, 

How  I  love  those  West  Virginia  hills, 

If  o'er  sea  or  land  I  roam  still  I 
Think  of  happy  home  and  my  friends 
Among  the  West  Virginia  hills. 

(The  West  Virginia  Hills) 


Vest  Virginian's  motto  "Montanl  semper  liber lu  signifies 
that  '‘Mountaineer s  are  always  free”.  This  was  the  only  state 
ever  formed,  under  the  constitution,  by  the  division  of 
an  organized  state.  Tills  was  done  in  1862  when  Western  Virgini 
became  West  Virginia  and  in  1833  was  admitted  into  tHe  Union. 

So  technically,  Elizabeth  and  Peter  looked  back  upon  the  state 
of  Virginia. 

One  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  equipment  that  had  to  be 
sold,  given  away ,  or  transported  when  migrating  families  made 
preparations  to  Dack  the  wagon.  An  appraisal  list  for  John 
Wolford  of  Randolph  County  (West  Va. )  gives  us  a  complete  list 
of  hi6  property  in  1839. 

1  shoemakers  bench  and  all  the  tools 

2  crop  hackles 
1  basket  and  tools  in  it 
1  drawing  knife,  saw,  and  other  tools 
1  pair  of  saddle  bags 
1  coffee  mill 
1  small  table 
1  candle  stand 
1  large  table 
1  large  chest 
1  bed  and  clothing 

1  fire  shovel  and  tongs 

2  9et  fire  dogs 
2  dishes  and  basin 
6  pewter  plates 
Tea  cups,  saucers 
2  flat  irons 
1  grater  and  books 
16  bee  hives 
1  kraut  cutter 

bushel  measure,  2  tubs,  1  gal.  measure 
sets  of  horse  gears,  collars,  harness,  tr, 
pack  saddle  bit 
wheel  and  warping  bars 
pickling  Jars 
Dutch  oven  and  bucket 
churn 
chairs 
Rifle  gun 

double  trees  ? 


knives,  forks,  etc. 


1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


dog  chain 
big  kettle 
big  plough 
grind  stone 
blind  bridles 
looking  glass 

_ _  shell  and  dough  tray 

frying  pan,  cooking  pot,  teakettle , skillet 
bedstead  and  bedding 


churn 

barrel 


and  2 


$2.00 
.75 
.50 
3.00 
.75 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 
1.‘50 
3. CO 
3.00 
.50 
.50 

2.50 

1.50 
1.25 

1.50 
.25 

1.00 
.25 
.75 
4.00 
.25 
1.25 
1.00 
.25 
.12-1 
1.00 
7.00 

6.50 

2.50 
2.00 

.50 
.75 
.50 

1.50 
1.50 
6.00 

.50 
.75 


..ilrigiiV  _ 


4  big  hogs  and  1  pig  $25.00 

1  young  mare  25.00 

1  stack  of  hay  1.50 

4  hay  stacks  11.00 

6  sheep  9.00 

2  milch  cows  given  wife 


(a  few  items  cannot  be  deciphered) 

Perhaps  Elizabeth,  womanlike,  took  inventory  when  their 
wagon  rounded  the  last  familiar  bend.  Were  the  children  all 
aboard?:  Margaret,  William,  MPolka,  Mary,  "Becky’1.  Was 
brother-in-law  John  Day’s  wagon  lagging  too  far  behind?  Was 
young  bachelor  brother  Jim  setting  too  fast  a  paoe  with  his 
team  and  wagon?  (He  was  driving  the  old  folks)  Had  they 
remembered  everything? — cash  for  Soil  roads  and  for  horse  feed 
when  they  ran  out  of  grain  and  hay,  feather  ticks,  needles, 
knife,  clothing,  salt,  homemade  soap,  dried  beans,  burry  leaves, 
kettles,  buckets,  garden  seeds  (corn,  potato,  cabbage,  onion, 
pea,  bean,  turnip,  squash,  pumpkin,  popcorn,  watermelon), 
chest  of  drawers*  kitchen  utensils,  bedding,  spinning  wneel, 
clock,  tools,  catechism  and  Bible. 

Peter  had  slung  the  wagop'Jack,  the  feed  fend  water 
buckets,  and  the  tar  bucket  containing  lubriosftt.on  the  rear 
axletree*  Was, it,  after  all,  the  right  decisioh?  West 
Virginia  was  mighty  pleasant  to  look  upon.  And  Illinois  was 
a  right  smart  piece  away, 

A  Tribute  to  West  Virginia  was  written  in  later  years  by 
Bruce  Barton  for  radio’s  ’’Parade  of  States"  program. 

wFrom  the  east  you  see  a  mountain  wall.  From  the  west 
you  look  up  toward  the  headwater?  of  hurrying  streams.  There 
among  the  tops  is  West  Virginia,  the  Mountain  State. 

’’Rivers  go  roaring  down  with  the  power  of  a  million  horses 
to  flow  at  peace  among  fields  and  pastures  and  hillside  or¬ 
chards.  Industry  hums  in  the  valleys,  paved  highways  course 
beneath  the  Warrior's  Road  where  moccasined  feet  once  trod. 

Deep  in  the  earth  the  wells  go  reaching  for  West  Virginia  s 
oil  and  natural  gas*  and  deep  lies  her  coal  that  can  be  mined 
for  twenty  centuries  more. 

’’West  Virginia  raised  the  barrier  of  her  mountains  against 
early  comers  from  the  east,  but  there  were  breaks  in  the 
barrier  and  men  passed  through  to  empire.  At  the  falls  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  a  royal  governor  staked  the  claim  that  won 
the  West  from  France.  George  Washington  came  this  way  a- 
measurlng  land  while  he  was  yet  a  young  surveyor.  The  oak  tree 
from  which  whole  states  were  mapped,  the  earliest  corner  tree 
in  all  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  standing  yet  at  Marlinton. 

u Trees,  trees,  always  trees— West  Virginia  dwells  in  thexr 
shade.  Here  is  the  botanist’s  paradise,  the  native  home  cf 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  flowering  plants.  Here  one  may  pay 
tribute  to  the  mother  trees  of  Grime’s  Golden  Apple  and  the 
Golden  Delicious.  National  forests  lure  you,  and  two  that  the 
state  preserves. 
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"Your  wanderings  v;ill  bring  you  to  strange  rivers 
that  dive  under  mountains  and  flow  mysteriously  for  miles 
before  they  return  to  light.  You  will  find  a  spot  where 
ice  is  forever  forming,  no  matter  how  hot  the  sun.  You  will 
stand  where  your  gaze  can  sweep  across  a  score  of  mountains. 

You  will  look  on  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  its  memories  of  John 
Brown,  and  on  other  fields  of  battle.  You  will  taste  the 
waters  and  the  welcome  of  White  Sulphur  and  ether  Springs, 
famous  since  colonial  days  as  spots  of  loveliness  and  rest. 

’’This  is  the  state  where  the  mother  of  Lincoln  was  born. 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  a  native  son.  James  Bridger,  scout  of 
the  Oregon  Trail,  learned  his  cr^ft  in  these  woods.  True 
mountaineers  they  were,  these  sons  of  West  Virginia  and  truly 
did  they  live  her  motto  that  ’Mountaineer s  are  always  free  . 

In  our  own  time  the  Mountain  State  has  given  Dwight  Morrow, 

John  W.  Davis,  and  Newton  D.  Baker  to  the  nation. 

uWest  Virginia,  we  honor  you  as  the  Old  Dominion  s 
daughter;  we  distinguish  you  as  the  youngest  state  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  You  have  the  culture  of  the  Old  South,  the 
enterprise  of  the  industrial  North,  the  rugged  spirit  of 
that  West  whose  gates  you  opened.  Through  the  blue  air  that 
top 8  your  mountains,  we  salute  you.  West  Virginia,  hail. 

Hall  homeland,  indeed’  Hail  and  farewell’  Other 
attractive  lands  beckoned.  The  exodus  from  West  Virginia  had 
begun.  A  consumptive  cough  from  Peter  broke  Elizabeth' s 
reverie.  It  was  surely  best  that  they  should  go.  A  new  home 
in  a  new  land  might  help  Peter.  As  Romney  and  its  waiting 
line  of  wagons  came  into  view,  Elizabeth  resigned  her  debate. 
The  road  looked  ahead  toward  Wheeling. 

TALL  TALES  AND  TRUE 

Before  we  leave  Hampshire  County,  West  Virginia  we  must 
pause  to  record  a  few  “favorites” — the  anecdotes  and  stories 
we  have  inherited  from  the  sons  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Wolford. 

Right  from  the  tongue  of  the  great  story  teller  Michael 
Pritchard  “Polk"  Wolford  we  have  a  rich  collection. 

THE  BEAR  STORY 

(As  recalled  by  "Polk’s"  grandsons  Dwight  and 

Delmar  DeHart) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy  who  wanted  to  go  see 
his  uncle  that  lived  on  the  other  side  of  a  thick  wood.  The 
boy  got  a  late  start  and  it  became  dark  before  he  had  gone 
very  far  into  the  woods.  In  the  darkness  he  became  lost,  and 
saw  he  was  going  to  be  forced  to  spend  the  hight  in  the  woods* 

Like  all  boys,  he  was  afraid  of  the  bears  that  lived  in 
the  woods.  He  decided  thst  the  safest  place  for  him  would  be 
to  climb  up  and  get  down  into  a  hollow  tree.  As  soon  as  he 
found  a  suitable  place  at  the  bottom  of  a  tree  he  fell  fast 
asleep. 


-  ■ 


JS  £urL%’  ksisi^'s^  " 

to  say  the  boy  was  very  much  frightened  but  118  P  •  t  ,  ,  „ 
^Jd^^his'Vorrtan.^SiB  scared  thejear  and^he  started 

as°they  J%«  - 

br0k9Then  ?hfboy  went  on  to  his  unole’s  house  without  anymore 
trouble. 


INDIAN  STORY 
(Recalled  by  Dwight  De  Hart) 
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A  long  time  ago  there  was  a  man  splitting 
Indians  came  to  tale  him.  He  had  wedges  started  in  a  log  so 
he  told  the  Indians  if  they  would  get  their  f Vs? S  ?heS  As 

saws ,  a t. js?aa. 

by  the  log  the  man  ran  home  and  aid  noxi  oee  anyi  ^ 

WORKING  AN  OX  TEAM 
(Narrated  by  Dwight  De  Hart) 

As  a  boy  in  Virginia,  I  have  heard  Grandfather  tell  about 

working  an  ox  team  (yoke)  to  ■ bee^'hit  they  made 
field  was  a  pond  and  whenever  the  oxen  b®?8“-  th  "h0  wflS 

•s  s?  s‘,”S  ss  »:s  s;  .wrs, 

and  help  get  them  out. 

THE  OLD  SWU-MIN 1  HOLE 
(Narrator:  Dwight  De  Kart) 

Another  time  some  boy<3  were  ewimming  in  |i^^e^na^d°n3 
of  the  boys  started  to  drown  and  grandfatut 
saved  hinT  after  he  had  gone  down  for  the  third  time. 

HOW  HILLY?  ?  ? 

F~*  ;;  jKiX'S’i.U  s:;f 

jSag^JSS0^  a^o^eon°th2-sh«V^  &  them  over 
the  sides  of  the  hills  to  eat  the  grass." 
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HOOP  SNAKES  AND  JOINT  SNAKES 
(Recalled  by  ‘'Polk’s"  grandson  Delmar  DeHart) 

Grandpa  loved  to  tell  about  two  typee  of  snakes  they 
had  In  West  Virginia.  One  was  the  hoop  snake  which  would, 
when  soared,  curl  like  a  hoop  and  roll  away.  The  other  was 
a  Joint  snake  which  when  you  hit  it  with  a  stick  would  fly  all 
in  parts.  Then  later  each  part  would  find  the  other  and  Join 
together  again. 

A  GHOST  STORY  . 

(As  told  to  Harry  Wolford  by  his  father  Wra. Wolford) 

This  incident  happened  while  father  was  a  young  lad 
living  among  the  hills  of  Hampshire  County,  West  Virginia. 

The  water  for  the  home  was  supplied  by  a  spring  which  was 
located  some  distance  from  the  house.  Father  ofcen  recalled 
his  dread  of  being  sent,  after  dark,  to  the  spring  for  water. 
^This  spring,  walled  with  flat  rocks,  still  remains  on  the 

Ppter  Wolford  place  on  Maple  Run.) 

One  time  after  the  edge  of  dark  father  was  asked  to  get 
some  water  from  the  spring.  This  opportunity  was  seized  upon 
by  his  younger  brother,  Uncle  Polk,  as  we  cnildren  always 
oalled  him.  Uncle  polk  gave  evidence  thus  early  in  life  of 
his  love  of  fun,  pulling  off  pranks,  and  story  telling.  To 
resume  the  tale:  Uncle  Polk  dressed  up  in  a  white  sheet  and 
followed  father  down  the  hill  toward  the  spring,  keeping  out 
of  sight  behind  trees  until  father  was  returning  with  the  water. 
At  the  opportune  time  he  appeared  in  the  path  blocking  father  s 
home  trek.  At  the  same  time  ghostly  groans  were  uttered  but 
the  unexpected  happened*--f ather  dropped  his  bucket  of  water 
alright — but  only  to  pick  up  a  rock  and  hurl  at  the  ghost. 

The  rock  hit  the  ghost  and  the  ghost  shifted  from  groans  to 

Rook  and  Roll.  ,  ,  , 

Who  said  Rock  and  Roll  is  new?  This  happened  one  hundred 

years  ago. 


LET'S  GST  ROLLING 


Goodbye  to  Hampshire  County,  a  county  formed 


in  1754, 
grandmother 


the  harness,  the  Jolt  of  the  wagon  continued 


ten  years  before  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  Wolford’s 
Elizabeth  Berry. 

The  clank  of 

mile  after  mile.  ,  ,  _ 

I  think  it  rather  likely  that  Peter  made  his  wagon.  One 

such  wagon  that  made  the  trip  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana 
in  1830  was  designed  and  constructed  by _ Tobias  Long  with  loving 
care.  Tobias  wrought  his  iron  work,  made  the  hubs  of  black 
gum  and  the  spokes  of  hickory,  the  frame  he  made  o^  oak  and 
the  linchpins  of  hickory,  the  bed  he  made  ol  "lynn  and  shaped 
it  like  a  canoe.  He  polished  the  running  gears  with  an  oily 


. 

/ 

. 
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resin  made  by  boiling  oily  end  resinous  matter  out  of  pine 
knots.  This  made  the  woodwork  look  finely  polished  and 
ingrained.  The  box  Tobias  stained  blue  with  color  obtained 
by  pressing  Juice  from  a  blueberry.  The  berry  Juice  he 
rubbed  into  the  wood  and  then  covered  with  pine  tree  oil  that 
had  been  distilled  till  it  was  almost  clear.  This  gave  the 
box  a  deep  blue  color  under  an  almost  perfect  varnish.  Tobias 
raised  flax,  hackled  it,  spun  it,  and  wove  it  into  cloth  to 
cover  his  wagon.  Later  the  cover  vras  made  into  bed  sheets. 

That  Peter's  wagon  was  this  fancy  I  doubt,  but  Peter 
was  a  finished  workman,  skilled  in  wood  and  leather  crafts. 

And  the  wagon  outlasted  its  driver. 

Peter  and  the  Short  oaravan  rolled  on.  "Short  Caravan" 
is  not  necessarily  a  descriptive  term  since  I  do  not  know 
how  short  or  long  the  caravan  really  was.  The  only  tradition 
I  have  heard  comes  from  Emma  Wolford  Leonard  who  once  wrote 
that  "Peter's  wife  and  family  with  John  and  Jim  Short  families 
and  maybe  Mary  Ellen  and  Nancy  Short  and  families  left  Romney, 
Vest  Virginia  in  1855  in  covered  wagons  going  toward  Illinois." 

Vith  knowledge  since  gained  my  "best  hunch"  would  be  that 
the  caravan  consisted  of  the  Peter  Wolford  family,  John  and 
Margaret  Short  Day  family,  the  parents  Michael  and  Margaret 
Pritchard  Short,  and  their  unmarried  but  mature  children: 

John,  James  M.  (Jim),  Ellen,  and  Nancy.  Nancy  may  have  been 
married  already,  end  if  so,  add  a  Werner  wagon.  Perhaps  the 
Dioks  wagon  was  there,  too,  driven  by  Andrew  Jackson  Dicks,  the 
man  who  was  husband  to  two  of  the  Short  girls,  Susannah  first 
and  eventually  Ellen.  Samuel  J.  Pritchard,  half  brother  of 
the  Short  children,  might  have  gone  to  Indiana  as  late  as  this 
caravan*  although  his  wife's  people  migrated  to  Indiana  a  few 
years  earlier. 

To  allow  for  long  stops  we  must  move  the  departure  date 
forward  to  1854,  or  even  1853*  and  we  have  certain  knowledge 
that  a  portion  of  this  caravan  reached  Tazewell  County,  Illinois 
by  December,  1855. 

Peter  and  the  other  wagoners  probably  followed  a  branch 
of  the  Cumberland  Road  (Braddock's  Road)  up  to  Fort  Cumberland 
and  then  to  Redstone  and  Wheeling  and  over  to  Indianapolis  (by 
way  of  Bellville,  Ohio????) 

The  Cumberland  Road,  or  more  properly  called  the  National 
Road,  was  built  by  the  Federal  government  and  extended  from 
Cumberland,  Maryland  across  to  Vandalia,  Illinois.  It  was  begun 
in  1811  and  by  1818  was  completed  to  Wheeling ,  West  Virginia; 
and  by  1834  was  extended  across  Indiana.  It  went  through 
Uniontown  and  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  St.  Clair sville,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Springfield,  Vandalia  in  Ohio,  Richmond,  Cambridge  City, 
Greenfield,  Indianapolis  then  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  Vandalia, 
Illinois  and  later  on  to  the  Mississippi.  A  state  road  led  from 
Indianapolis  to  Crawford sville ,  Indiana  after  1828. 

Horses  pulled  the  v/agons  westward  although  we  know  oxen 
were  used  by  members  of  Peter  Wolford^s  family  for  working 
West  Virginia  fields. 
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Each  night  the  tired  travelers  sought  shelter  In  homes 
of  old  friends  who  were  pioneers  along  the  new  road,  in  inns, 
or  in  temporary  camp.  Travelers  sought  two  essentials  before 
they  made  camp:  water  and  wood.  They  first  fed  and  watered 
horses.  Then  over  the  flames  of  an  ooen  fire  they  cooked  and 
they  conversed.  Women  and  little  children  slept  in  the  wagon 
on  feather  ticks  and  pillows;  men  slept  on  the  ground  in  a 
blanket.  They  lived  on  what  they  brought  along  or  on  what 
they  hunted  on  the  way. 

Maybe  Eliza. beth  Short  Wolford  brewed  tea  from  dried 
blackberry  leaves  or  made  hasty  pudding  in  her  black  kettle 
over  the  open  fire.  Peter  or  the  older  boys,  "Will®  and  "Polk" , 
may  have  hunted  for  food  enroute: — turkey,  prairie  chicken, 
quail,  wild  pigeon,  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  fish,  sweet  acorns, 
nuts,  wild  plums,  wild  berries.  Of  course  I  am  certain  of 
one  thing;  Elisabeth  Wolford  did  not  allow  her  "men"  to  hunt 
game  on  Sunday. 

One  memorable  incident  along  the  way  was  the  loss  of  a 
Short  boy.  Just  which  boy  this  was  I  do  not  yet  know.  The 
Incident  was  related  to  me  by  a  family  with  double  Short 
descent.  First  cousins,  children  of  brothers,  Nancy  and 
James  M.  Short  came  west  in  differ  ent  caravans.  Nancy  and 
James  M.  married  in  Pekin,  Illinois  in  December,  1855,  Just 
after  the  caravan  carrying  James  M.  arrived  in  Tazewell  County. 
(James  M.  Short  was  "Jim",  brother  of  Elizabeth  Short  Wolford.) 
So,  whichever  caravan  lost  the  boy,  he  was  nonetheless  related 
to  us.  The  story  is  related  in  this  manner: 

"They  stopped  to  water  their  horses  at  a  stream  along  the 
way.  After  they'd  drove  on  a  piece,  they  remembered  they  left 
a  bucket  at  the  stop  so  they  sent  one  of  the  boys  after  it. 

He  never  come  back.  They  waited  and  waited  but  they  never 
saw  him  again. u 

Somewhere  along  the  way  Peter  Wolford's  wagon  turned 
northward — and  perhaps  also  the  wagons  carrying  the  families 
of  Michael  Short,  Samuel  Pritchard,  John  Day,  Andrew  Dicks, 
and  the  young  bachelors  John  and  Jim  Short,  or  at  least  some 
of  these  immediate  kinfolks  of  Elizabeth  Short  Wolford. 

The  obituary  of  "Polk"  Wolford  (son  of  Elizabeth)  indicates 
that  his  parents  Peter  and  Elizabeth  spent  a  year's  temporary 

residence  in  Bellville,  Ohio - which  is  far  north  of  any 

logical  route  from  Hampshire  County,  West  Virginia  to  the  next 
known  stop  at  Mooresville,  Indiana.  It  is  possible  that  this 
was  Bealsville,  Ohio  in  Monroe  County,  There  are  Pritchards 
yet  in  the  vicinity  of  Bealsville.  However,  I  am  Inclined  to 
believe  Bellville,  Ohio  was  the  place  of  the  year's  stop.  I 
think  this  must  have  been  about  1854.  I  feel  that  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  had  some  reason  for  going  out  of  the  way  to  Bellville. 
Early  Hampshirites  went  in  that  direction.  It  was  without 
question  a  long  stop  to  earn  money  for  further  progress  west¬ 
ward.  Peter  and  Elizabeth's  children  Margaret,  William,  and 
"Polk"  should  have  been  enrolled  in  school;  they  cannot  be 
found  In  Richland  County  school  census  records,  but  perhaps 
they  missed  that  year  of  school.  Maybe  tuition  was  prohibitive. 
Maybe  the  boys  had  to  work.  The  little  sisters  Mary  and  Becky 
were  not  yet  of  school  age. 
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I  have  an  abundance  of  material  on  Bellville,  Ohio  and 
surrounding  vicinity.  Until  further  links  can  be  established, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  these  family  names  appear  in  Bellville, 
Ohio  records  in  the  years  around  1854:  Matthew  Wolford,  Ellen 
Day,  Allen  Day,  Gemina  Day,  Martin  Wolford,  born  in  Maryland, 
a  potter,  Christens  Wolford,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  David  volford 
born  in  Ohio,  a  carpenter,  Christian  Wolford,  born  in  Ohio, 
Oliver  Wolford,  born  in  Ohio,  a  miller,  Cyrus  Day,  Nancy  Day, 
J.0« Wolford,  owner  of  lots  1  and  2  in  Bellville  in  1847. 

The  following  are  buried  in  Bellville  Cemetery:  Cyrus 
Day,  Nancy  Markey  Day,  Adelbert  Day,  Mary  E.  Day. 

In  Union  Cemetery,  WorMiington  Twp. ,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio 
are  buried  three  Infant  sons  of  George  and  Albina  Wolford — 
no  date  of  death.  The  cemetery  is  in  very  bad  shape.  The 
earliest  stone  is  1810  and  the  latest  1901.  This  is  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  Pritchards  lived. 

In  Mt.  Olive  Cemetery,  Monroe  Twp*,  Richland  Co. , Ohio  are 
buried;  Peter  Berry  (died  1843),  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter 
Berry  (died  1869  aged  87) ,  Henry  Berry,  John  C.  Berry,  Philip 
Berry,  Jacob  Berry,  Anno  Maria  Berry. 

In  Easterly  Cemetery:  Peter  Berry  (died  1880) 

In  Pleasant  Valley  Cemetery:  Benjamin  Berry,  Franklin  B. 
Berry,  Louisa  Berry,  Adam  Berry,  Laura  M.  Berry,  Susan  Berry, 
George  W.  Berry,  Angeline  F.  Berry. 

A  Pritchard  descendant  and  resident  of  Mansfield,  Ohio 
near  Bellville  sent  the  above  data  with  all  dates  and  precise 
locations.  He  also  sent  the  following  quotation  of  interest: 

"I  had  an  opportunity  once  to  read  some  old  letters 

written  to  John  Newton  Pritchard  and  I  made  copies  of  them - 

There  are  letters  from  Iowa.  There  is  a  letter  from  Joseph 
Rummel  from  Walnut  Fork,  Jones  County,  Iowa  dated  May  20,  i860. 
It  says:  'Hezeklah,  Andrew,  and  John  and  George's  folks  are 
all  well.  David  is  working  in  Rome.  George  is  drilling  wells 
and  I  cannot  say  what  Andrew  and  Hez  is  doing  at  present. ' 

There  arte  two  letters  from  an  Amos  Roop  from  Waverly,  Iowa 
dated  Nov.  12,  1866  and  May  5,  1867.  There  is  a  letter  that 
is  signed  George  from  Brushy  Bend,  Iowa  dated  January  21,  1867. 
Also  a  letter  from  Olive  Downing  from  Dedham,  Iowa  dated 
January  1900  and  addresses  John  Pritchard  as  Dear  Cousin." 

(From  R.J.Kinton,  Mansfield,  Ohio) 

So  much  from  the  files  on  the  Bellville,  Ohio  stop. 

Peter  Wolford  had  his  wagon  wheels  a-rolllng  westward 
again  in  1855.  He  drove  southwesterly  toward  Moore sville, 
Indiana.  There  were  old  friends  and  relatives  at  Mooresville: 
the  Brills  and  the  Markers.  If  Elizabeth  Wolford's  half 
brother,  Samuel  J.  Pritchard,  was  not  on  the  road  with  Peter's 
caravan,  then  he  too  was  already  settled  near  Mooresville 
among  his  wife's  people,  the  Markers.  His  farm  was  located 
next  to  U.S.  road  40,  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  the  North-South  road  which  tees  into  40  (East  of  Belleville, 
Indiana,  first  road).  Have  I  lost  you?  Samuel  died  there 
three  weeks  after  his  son  William  Henry  was  born. 


-fl  j'Ua  tl  ,  M 


Mrs.  Roy  H.  Pritchard  of  Amo,  Indiana  says  of  this 
caravan  stop  near  Mooresvllle,  Indiana:  "Do  you  suppose  that 
Peter  Wolford  was  with  Samuel  Pritchard,  near  Center  Valley, 
hoping  to,  or  actually  working  in  Samuel's  father-in-law's 
mill?  A  faint  trace  of  the  mill  race  could  still  be  seen  only 
a  short  time  ago.  I  do  not  know  if  the  house  recently  built 
upon  the  site  entirely  obscured  the  evidence  of  a  mill  race 
or  not. 

UI  do  not  know  how  long  Samuel  Pritchard  had  been  living 
east  of  Bellvllle  and  a  little  south  of  the  National  Road  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  This  was  four  miles,  and  maybe  a  little 
more,  north  and  east  of  Center  Valley. 

"You  may  have  different  ideas  on  the  caravan's  Center 
Valley  visit  than  I  have.  I  had  always  understood  from 
Roy's  mother  that  all  the  families  visited  here  at  that  time. 

"From  our  study  of  traditions,  I  would  put  the  Samuel 
Pritchard  family  move  to  Indiana  this  way.  Their  first  two 
children,  Margaret  Ellen  (1852) and  John  Amos  (1854)  were  born 
in  Virginia,  but  William  Henry,  September  5,  1856  was  born  in 

Indiana.  Catherine  Marker  Pritchard's  parents - came  to 

Indiana  from  Virginia  (I  think  Frederick  County)  in  1852. 

Since  the  Brill  caravan  did  not  come  until  1857,  and  the 
Bayliss  until  1859,  I  believe,  so  far,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  Samuel  ana  Catherine  Pritchard  and  children 
were  members  of  the  caravan  of  1655. 

"There  was  another  Center  Valley  family  who  came  in  1859; 
Stephen  R.  and  Mary  Frances  (Tate)  Mays,  from  Orange  County, 
North  Carolina.  Stephen's  mother  was  Ellen  Pritchard  and  his 
father  was  Simon  Mays.  I  remember  that  Roy's  mother  said  Mr. 
Mays  claimed  relationship  to  Pritchards. 

"I  remember  that  Roy's  mother  said  she  had  often  heard  her 
mother,  Margaret  Short  Day,  tell  that  her  parents,  Michael  and 
Margaret  Short,  during  the  trip  from  Virginia  to  Illinois  , 
stopped  here  west  of  Moore sville  to  visit  the  Markers  and 

others  whom  they  knew . You  see,  Margaret  Short  Day 

named  her  daughter  (Roy's  mother)  Laura  Catherine  after 
Catherine  Marker  Pritchard  whom  she  had  known  in  Virginia." 

As  Peter  Wolford's  wagon  jolted  his  family  nearer  to 
Mooresvllle  and  Indiana  friends,  the  wheels  rolled  around  with 
Peter's  song: — 

Oh,  the  Moonlight's  fair  tonight  along  the  Wabash, 

From  the  fields  there  comes  the  breath  of  new  mown  hay — 

Through  the  sycamores  the  candlelights  are  gleaming, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  far  away. 

Peter  was  singing  with  higher  spirit  than  usual.  He  either 
had  become  or  was  about  to  become  the  proud  father  of  another 
son,  Lc-vi.  P.  Wolford. 

When  Peter  walked  into  the  house  of  friend  or  relative 
around  Mooresvllle  or  Center  Valley,  Indiana,  the  commonplace 
Inquiry  was  directed  to  him;  "How  were  the  roads?"  —  or  — 

"How  was  the  road?* 


Peter  was  an  austere  man.  Peter  did  not  reply  as  did 
an  unknown  traveler  one  hundred  years  ago  with  scribbled 
sentiments  on  a  Franklin,  Indiana  tavern  registerj- 

"The  Roads  are  Impassable  — 

Hardly  Jackassable; 

I  think  those  who  travel  'em — 

Should  turn  out  and  gravel  'em.11' 

The  unknown  traveler  had  Just  paid  a  farmer  to  hitch  on 
another  team  of  mules  to  drag  his  heavy  wagon  through  hub  deep 
mud.  It  had  taken  him  four  days  of  heavy  labor  to  bring  a 
wagon  and  two  cows  from  Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis.  The 
Indiana  traveler  of  a  hundred  years  ago  usually  arrived  frozen 
or  stinkin1,  plastered  with  mud  or  with  sweat  or  with  ''caked 
dust". 

So  Peter  arrived,  with  empty  pockets  after  so  many  toll 
gate  payments.  (In  the  1880' 3  there  were  yet  more  than  100 
tollgates  in  Marion  County  alone.)  I  have  one  copy  of  a 
"Rates  of  Toll"  sign  which  reads: 


RATES  OF  TOLL 

_ o _ 

MARR'S  HILL  GRAVEL  ROAD 
- - — 0- - 

For  every  Sled,  Sleigh,  Carriage 
or  other  Vehicle  drawn  by  one 
Horse,  2  cents  per  Mile, 

And  every  Additional  Animal,  3-4 
Cents  per  mile. 

For  every  Horse  and  Rider  or  Led 
Horse,  1  1-2  cents  per  mile. 

For  every  score  of  Cattle,  Mules 
or  Asses  10  cents  per  mile. 

And  in  the  same  ratio  for  a 
Greater  or  Less  Number. 

For  crossing  Eagle  Creek  Bridge, 
same  as  for  traveling  2  miles 
of  road. 

For  every  Vehicle  Drawn  by  Oxen 
the  same  Rate  as  for  Horses. 


I’m  relatively  sure  Peter  Wolford  had  traveled  Indiana's 
greatest  toll  road,  the  National  Road,  organized  as  the  Central 
Plank  Road  Company  in  1848.  A  steam  sawmill  at  Cumberland 
sawed  sufficient  oaken  planks  to  surface  completely  what  is  now 
U.S.40  through  Hancock,  Marion,  Hendricks,  and^Putnam  counties  . 
An  old  stage  coach  barn,  west  of  Stilesville,  Indiana,  is  still 
standing  and  in  use.  This  barn  shelter  was  large  enough  for 
the  teams  and  stages  to  be  driven  inside  for  hitching  and  un¬ 
hitching  in  bad  weather. 


Our  tired  travelers,  with  their  Journey’s  adventure 
recounted,  welcomed  rest  among  familiar  faces.  Little  Levi 
P.  Wolford  was  not  well.  Nor  was  Peter. 

Four  months  and  eleven  days  after  his  birth  Levi  P.  Wolford 
succumbed  to  "consumption"  (On  January  11,  1856).  Peter  was 
not  there  to  sing  the  lullaby.  Peter's  song  was  ended,  too. 
’’Consumption"  had  claimed  him  on  Elizabeth's  birthday, 

December  15,  1855. 

They  left  Peter  Wolford,  and  beside  him  little  Levi  P. , 
a  hundred  years  ago  in  a  grave  in  Center  Valley' s  Friendship 
Cemetery,  Hendricks  County,  Indiana.  Friendship  Cemetery  is 
on  State  Road  39  between  Belleville  and  Monrovia. 

At  the  time  of  the  burials  there  was  no  post  office  there.. 
From  post  office  records:  Center  Valley,  Hendricks  Co. (late 
Morgan  Co.)  Established  April  30,  1856.  Jesse  W.  Craven,  first, 
postmaster.  Discontinued  October  31,  1902. 

As  late  as  1878  the  Atlas  of  Hendricks  County  ,  J.H.  Beers 
and  Co.,  shows  the  cemetery,  Friendship  Regular  Baptist  Church, 
store  and  post  office.  Land  near  there  was  owned  by  W.R. Craven. 

In  the  Friendship  Cemetery  at  Peter's  grave  you  can  read 
the  Inscription: 

PETER  WOLFORD,  died  December  15,  1855 

aged  37  years,  5  months,  and  2  days 

In  the  grave  Just  south  of  Peter  lies  baby  Levi  P.  The 
stone  reads : 

LEVI  P.  WOLFORD,  died  January  11,  1856, 

aged  4  months,  11  days. 

The  next  grave  south  is  that  of  Samuel  Pritchard,  Eliza¬ 
beth's  half  brother  who  died  in  September  of  1856.  The 
Samuel  Pritchard  stone  was  removed  (probably  after  having  been 
broken)  during  some  intensive  cleaning  after  the  cemetery  had 
become  something  of  a  wilderness  from  lack  of  care.  They  then 
placed  a  small  foot  stone  there.  No  name  or  initials  are  on 
it.  Only  the  caretaker's  record  gives  his  name. 

I  quote  Mrs.  Roy  H.  Pritchard  of  Amo,  Indiana  again; 

"Roy  end  I  went  again  to  Leslie  Stout,  Clayton,  Indiana,  RR. 
caretaker  of  the  Center  Valley  cemetery,  to  check  with  the 
cemetery  records  concerning  the  Wolford  graves.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing,  except  that  on  the  tombstone.  Those  graves 
are  in  the  original  ‘graveyard’  Just  back  of  where  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church  stood  (until  last  summer  when  it  was 
removed).  At  the  time  of  those  burials,  I  understand  there  was 
no  charge  made  for  grave  space.  This  seems  to  be  true  of  the 
east  twenty  rows  of  graves.  When  additional  ground  was  pur¬ 
chased,  lots  were  sold  and  the  habit  of  burying  the  next  to  ale 
in  the  next  grave  ceased  to  be  practiced. 

"Roy  said  there  was  already  a  stone  at  Peter  olforo  s 
grave  when  ’Polk’  came  here  on  the  visit  that  time  in  1916,  hut 
Roy  doesn't  seem  to  remember  how  long  it  had  been  there  at  the 
time,  but  does  remember  that  with  his  father  William  Henry 
Pritchard  and  his  brother  Leon  Day  Pritchard,  they  went  straight 
to  the  Wolford  graves  with  'Polk'.  Roy's  father  had  met  Polk 


cix  :*  - 


and  Mary  at  the  station  in  Mooresville  and  brought  them  out 
to  the  farm  northwest  of  Mooresville  about  seven  miles. 

"Roy's  mother  always  said  that  Samuel  Pritchard  died  of 
1  consumption ', too.  Philip  D.  Jordan,  in  THE  NATIONAL  ROAD, 
says  that  when  a  rich  man  sickened  and  died  it  was  consumption, 
but  when  a  poor  man  died  it  was  alcohol  that  got  him. 

"Since  Samuel  Pritchard  lived  almost  a  year  longer  than 
Peter  Wolford  (about  nine  months)  he  would  have  had  time  to 
have  had  the  graves  marked  before  his  death. 

"The  Peter  Wolford  marker  definitely  appears  to  be  as  old 
as  any  stone  in  the  old  part  of  the  cemetery.  Roy  positively 
states  that  the  stone  has  been  at  Peter's  grave  and  the  other 
stone  at  the  grave  of  the  baby  Levi  P.  as  long  as  he  can 
remember.  Roy  was  twelve  years  old  when  'Polk*  and  Mary  came 
to  visit . the  cemetery." 

THE  FARM  NEWS  OF  HENDRICKS  COUNTY  (Indiana)  featured  an 
article  on  Center  Valley  in  the  May  21,  1954  issue  with  a 
picture  of  the  church  being  wrecked.  The  caption  read; 

"The  picture  lends  a  note  of  sadness  to  the  many  who  have 
known  and  loved  its  associations  through  the  many,  many  years 
since  the  first  log  church  was  built  there  in  1832."  Because 
Peter  Wolford  lies  in  the  cemetery  Just  back  of  the  church, 
and  beside  him  his  infant  son  and  brother-in-law,  I  quote 
portions  of  the  article  entitled  "Tearing  Down  a  Little  Bit 
of  History". 

"Standing  prominently  on  a  little  knoll  at  Center  Valley, 

3  miles  south  of  Belleville  on  State  Road  39,  the  Primitive 
Baptist  Church  has  guided  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the 
community  for  122  years.  The  building  has  recently  been 
closed  and  is  now  being  wrecked.  The  well-kept  cemetery  lies 
Just  back  of  the  church. 

"On  July  14,  1832  a  number  of  citizens,  many  of  them 
settlers  from  North  Carolina,  met  and  organized  the  church. 

For  a  year  or  so  they  worshiped  in  private  homes  and  then  built 
a  log  church  on  the  spot  where  the  present  building  now  stands. 
An  interesting  story  is  told  about  selecting  the  location or 
the  new  church.  Rahab  Barker,  a  young  lady  living  in  Center 
Valley,  while  milking  the  family  cow  one  evening,  prayed  about 
where  the  church  should  be  located.  Suddenly,  she  saw  a  light- 
moving  about  which  settled  directly  above  the  little  hill  where 
the  roads  meet  Just  north  of  the  village.  Here,  the  log 

structure  was  built . 

"The  log  house  was  used  for  worship  until  1B56  when  a 
frame  structure  was  built,  the  logs  being  used  for  the 

foundation . In  1906,  it  was  again  remodeled . 

The  building  is  now  being  torn  down,  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
cemetery  fund." 

Also  in  THE  FARM  NEWS  OF  HENDRICKS  COUNTY  in  November 
1955  (one  hundred  years  after  Peter  and  Elizabeth  stopped  there) 
there  was  printed  "Leaves  from  Grandfather's  Account  Book", 
written  by* Mrs.  Albert  Reitzel  whose  grandfather's  name  was 
George  Allen.  Information  taken  from  this  article  will 
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contribute  to  our  understanding  so 
along  a  wagon  road  a  hundred  years 
-  -  -Total  cost  of  George  Allen's 
in  Morgan  County,  Indiana,  not  far 


we  try  to  recapture  life 
ago. 

00  acres  bought  in  185? 
from  the  Center  Valley 


Church  was  $2,500.  (A  2  mile  strip  across  Hendricks  County 
was  then  a  part  of  Morgan  County. ) 

- From  Indiana  to  Kansas  in  Covered  Wagon  in  1869 


Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept. 


15,  1869 

17-18 

19-21 


Jl.  50 

32.20 


Sept,  21-23 


Sept. 
Sept. 

Oct.  1 


24-2? 

28 


Then 


etc. 


toll  30  and  150;  hay  250;  halter  rope 
toll  130;  toll  350;  3j  Yds.  oil  cloth 
hay  100;  cabbage  50;  hay  and  wood  120 
hay  150 

wood  120;  hay  300;  1  pound  crackers  150; 
hay  150 

hay  10$*;  bread  250;  hat  $1.50;  1  bu.  corn.  800 
fodder  and  wood  100;  ferrying  Illinois 
River  500;  fodder  100 
ferrying  Mississippi  River  750 
1  bushel  oats  500;  i  bu.  corn  400; 

%  bu.  meal  350;  crackers  100; 
toll  50  100  and  200 

hay  250 
fish  100 

until  they  reached  Emporia,  Kansas  October  22. 

4  months  house  rent  $6.00 
stable  rent  $2.00 


supplies,  including  set  of  cups  and 
saucers,  broom,  shovel,  coal  oil, 

3  #  coffee  $1.00  for  all  supplies 
gallon  molasses  800 

Stayed  in  Kansas  until  spring,  visiting  with  relatives 

while  Mr.  Allen  worked; 
threshing  wheat,  1  day  $1.25 
cutting  wood,  8  cords,  $10.00 
Latter  part  of  April,  started  back  to  Indiana  by  way 

of  southeastern  Missouri,  all  the  way 
©cross  the  state  north  to 
looking  for  the  farm  that 
Arrived  back  home  in  Indiana  on  July  12: 

to  go,  probably  six  or  seven 
baok.  Could  drive  it  now  in 


Io*Ta,  still 
he  never  bought, 
took  five  weeks 
to  come 
about  one 


and  one-half  days  —  and  buy  gasoline 
where  Mr.  Allen  bought  corn,  oats,  hay, 
and  fodder. 

- Before  starting  to  Kansas  Mr.  Allen  bought  supplies  for 

his  family:  shawl  $3.00;  2|  yds  calico 
320;  10  yds.  alpaca  $1.00;  buttons  150; 

3  handkerchiefs  700;  27  yds.  muslin  $4  70 
12  yds.  gingham  $2.30;  a  hoop  skirt  850; 

4  wagon  bows 

woman's  pay  in  1870  for  a  day's  work  was  250. 
Allen  in  1855  read  THE  COMPLETE  LETTER  WRITER, 

HANDBOOK  OF  COURTSHIP,  THE  LAWS  OF  LOVE, 
LOVE  AND  PARENTAGE,  GUIDE  TO  MATRIMONY. 

He  was  19  years  old. 


-Average 
-Mr. 
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Now  for  a  few  notes  from  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitt 
Glrdler  of  Crawf ordsvllle ,  Indiana.  Our  family  tradition 
is  that  Peter  "olford  died  at  Crewf ord svllle  —  so  there  I 
went  to  search  for  his  grave  when  its  location  was  still 
unknown  to  me.  Several  futile  trips  and  several  years  later 
the  grave  was  located  farther  south  at  Center  Valley.  There 
is  still  the  possibility  that  Peter  went  to  work  at  one  of 
the  mills  near  Crawford svllle  while  his  family  staid  with 
relatives  around  Center  Valley  and  Kocresville.  The  old 
settlement  at  Yountsville,  very  near  to  Crawf ord svllle ,  is 
rich  in  historic  interest.  Mr.  Glrdler  took  us  through  the 
winding  woodland  trail  of  the  old  wagon  road  along  Sugar  Creek. 
He  pointed  out  foundations  of  old  log  houses  —  the  flour  mill 
and  the  woolen  mill.  We  snapped  a  photo  of  mill  ruins. 

Mr 8.  Glrdler' s  letter  conveys  further  information: 

Crawf ordsvllle ,  Indiana 
R.R.l  April  14,  1955 

Dear  Mrs.  Fee  and  family, 

We  were  indeed  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  and  to  be  able 
to  assist  you  just  a  little  bit  in  your  more  than  a  hobby — 
but  disappointed  that  we  can't  find  any  record  of  the  death 
of  Peter"  Wolf ord  and  baby.  I  went  to  the  Recorder's  office 
and  found  that  the  earliest  death  record  kept  in  this  county 
was  1682  and  your  folks  evidently  lived  here  several  years 
earlier  than  that. 

The  old  woolen  mill  at  Yountsville  was  first  built  in 
1840  by  Dan  Yount  but  seems  it  didn't  flourish  to  any  degree. 
Then  in  1864  a  new  brick  building  was  erected  and  the  weaving 
of  woolen  cloth  become  one  of  the  leading  enterprises  of 
Montgomery  County.  People  brought  their  wool  from  far  and 
near  to  have  it  made  into  cloth  or  blankets  and  later  men's 
suits.  A  new  wing  was  added  in  1867,  and  they  built  a  brick 
hotel  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the  mill  to  accommodate  people 
who  came  so  far  they  had  to  stay  over  for,  of  course,  travel 
in  those  days  was  slow.  Both  buildings  are  still  standing 
and  the  old  hotel  is  used  for  a  private  dwelling.  They  use 
the  basement  of  the  old  mill  for  a  barn  and  the  upstairs  for 
a  workshop . 

The  folks  may  not  have  lived  in  Yountsville  even  if  he 
worked  there.  May  have  been  nearer  C'ville  or  Alamo,  which  is 

the  oldest  and  main  little  town  of  Ripley  Township . 

Your  friends, 

(Signed)  Mitt  and  Ona  Girdler 

Mitt  enclosed  a  hand  drawn  map  of  the  old  settlement. 

We  are  about  to  conclude  the  Indiana  phase  of  the 
Wolf ord- Short  caravan  Journey.  The  "when"  of  this  entire 
migration  westward  must  be  left  ooen  to  debate.  Peter  Volford 
sold  his  West  Virginia  farm  in  1853,  Michael  Short  cold  his 
farm  in  October  of  1853.  The  deed  was  delivered  the  grantee 
June  25,  1855.  We  must  allow  time  for  a  year's  temporary 
residence  in  Ohio  before  Peter' s  death  in  December  1855  in 
Indiana.  Yet  our  original  notes  —  the  traditions  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth  —  say  that  the  caravan  of  wagons  left 
Romney  in  1855.  _ 


' 


Mrs.  Roy  Pritchard  comments  on  the  time  of  migration: 

"It  is  possible  that  the  Samuel  Pritchard  family  left 
Virginia  before  the  year  1855  but  I  always  understood  Roy’s 
mother  to  say  they  all  came  from  Virginia  at  the  same  time 
(Days  and  Pritchards  and  I  thought  she  Included  shorts,  too.); 
and  that  it  was  1855  and  they  were  on  their  way  July  24th 
when  the  baby  George  S.  Day  arrived  and  died  the  same  day 
and  was  buried  by  the  roadside.  Samuel  and  Catherine  Pritchard's 
son  John  Amos  was  born  in  Virginia  June  21,  1854.  They  could 
have  left  when  he  was  only  a  few  days  old." 

My  last  sure  knowledge  of  Michael  Short’s  presence  in 
Hampshire  County,  West  Virginia  was  in  1854  when  he  was 
assessed  with  61  acres  of  land  (the  land  in  process  of 
changing  hands).  Perhaps  only  the  recording  of  Michael's  deed 
is  of  significance  —  April  10,  1854.  In  that  event,  all 
families  concerned  appear  free  to  start  out  for  Bellville, 

Ohio  after  the  birth  of  John  Amos  Fritchard  in  June  of  1854. 

Not  one  diary  of  the  Journey  could  be  found  for  my  convenience. 

Most  of  the  caravan  reached  Tazewell  County,  Illinois 
by  December  of  1855.  The  widow  Elizabeth  Short  Wolford  and 
her  family  were  left  behind  in  Indiana.  We  know  that  her 
brothers  John  and  James  M.  (Jim)  Short  returned  to  Indiana 
to  get  her  some  months  later.  Remember  that  Jim  Short 
married  his  cousin  Nancy  in  Pekin,  Illinois  in  December  of 
1855,  two  days  before  Peter  Wolford's  death  in  Indiana.  It 
was  probably  in  the  spring  of  1856  that  John  and  Jim  Short 
returned  to  Indiana  in  a  big  wagon  to  get  their  sister 
Elizabeth  who  had  been  widowed  since  they  left  her  there. 

And  so  John  and  Jim  brought  Elizabeth  and  her  children  to 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  and  this  Wolford  family  came  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  fateful  Journey.  Wagon  wheels  screaked 
and  came  to  a  halt. 


SCOTTS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  TAZEWELL  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 
RAFT  AFLOAT 

I  asked  myself  the  question,  "How  did  Moses  Scott  get 
from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania  to  Tazewell  County,  Illinois? 
He  traveled  early,  in  the  days  of  opening  settlements.  I 
didn't  know  the  answer  but  a  number  of  Informed  people  have 
provided  suggestive  routes.  The  most  comprehensive  answer 
came  from  the  Indiana  State  Historical  Library.  Follow  the 
suggestions  across  your  map  and  one  way  or  another,  We'll  get 
Moses  to  his  final  destination,  namely,  Liberty  (later  called 
Dillon)  Illinois  in  Tazewell  County.  Dillon  or  Liberty  was 
then  a  thriving  little  settlement  on  the  main  stage  coach  line 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis. 

Quotes  from  the  Indiana  Library:  "Moses  Scott  probably 
came  overwhat  was  called  the  Pennsylvania  Road.  It  was  first 
called  the  Chamber sburg-Pittsburg  Pike  and  was  built  in  i785-7. 

It  was  also  called  the  Forbes  Road."  This  road  passed  through 
Hagerstown,  Greencastle,  Chamber sburg ,  Staystown,  McConnell ' s- 
town,  Bedford  enroute  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  "After 
reaching  Pittsburg  he  may  have  taken  a  raft  down  the  Ohio  River 
to  Adams  County,  Ohio.  Or  Moses  Scott  may  have  taken  a  road 
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from  Pittsburg  to  ’'/heeling  and  from  there  over  Zane's  Trace 
to  Adam's  County,  Ohio. 

"On  the  other  hand  he  may  have  gone  south  from  Lancaster 
County  to  the  National  Road  and  taken  that  Into  Wheeling 
and  then  over  Zane's  Trace  or  by  the  Ohio  River  to  Adams 
County."  (The  trip  by  raft  is  indicated  in  materials  quoted 
in  the  commentary  on  Moses  Scott  in  Chapter  II.) 

"From  Adams  County,  Ohio  to  Fayette  County,  Indiana  in 
about  1826  he  might  have  come  on  down  the  Ohio  River  by  boat 
to  Cincinnati,  then  up  the  Miami  River  to  the  Whitewater  River 
and  up  that  to  Fayette  County. 

"A  map  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  by  H. S.  Tanner,  1825,  shows 
two  roads  from  Adams  County  to  Cincinnati.  One  from  West  Union 
northwest  to  Georgetown,  New  Town  to  Cincinnati.  The  other 
road  follows  the  river  to  Manchester,  Aberdeen,  and  on  to 
Cincinnati.  From  Cincinnati  there  was  a  road  to  Harrison, 

Ohio,  thento  Brookville,  Indiana . 

"An  1828  map  of  Indiana  shows  a  road  from  Connersvllle 
in  Fayette  County  to  Indianapolis  and  one  from  Indianapolis 

to  Terre  Haute  —  which  was  probably 
the  route  Moses  Scott  took  to  Illinois.  A  map  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  published  by  Mitchell,  1834,  shows  a  road  leading 
from  Terre  Haute  to  Paris,  Illinois  then  to  Decatur,  Mackinaw, 
and  Peoria.  This  road  would  have  gone  through  Tazewell  County." 

The  trip  from  Pennsylvania  to  Adams  County,  Ohio  occurred 
in  1804.  The  trip  to  Fayette  County  Indiana  was  in  the  fall 
of  1820,  and  the  final  lap  to  Tazewell  County  between  1830 
and  1834. 

HOME  IN  THE  INDIANA  WILDERNESS 

Would  you  have  liked  being  an  Indiana  pioneer  in  1820? 

Moses  Scott  was  certainly  one  who  cut  his  way  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  a  new  country.  Scotchmen  are  credited  with  being  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  many  of  America's  frontiers. 

Ten  years  after  Moses  Scott  hacked  away  at  his  wilderness, 
preparing  it  for  habitation,  Indiana  was  still  quite  raw.  The 
Tobias  Long  Family  History  relates  that  about  1820  the  free 
state  of  Indiana  began  to  attract  attention  of  southern 
mountaineers.  The  free  schools  of  Indiana  were  much  talked  of 
in  1830,  but  when  the  Tobias  Long  family  arrived  In  that  new 
state  they  found  no  school  houses  and  virtually  no  teachers. 

The  Long  children,  during  their  first  winter  in  the  Free 
Schools  State,  learned  to  spell  words  of  three  letters  and 
learned  to  count  to  100.  Neither  the  teacher  nor  pupils  could 
write. 

The  cheap  lands  of  Indiana  also  attracted  settlers. 

Tobias  Long  was  a  widower  when  he  came  to  Indiana  in  1830. 
(Remember  that  Moses  Scott  entered  his  Indian^  Wilderness  in 
the  fall  of  1820  when  the  lands  of  the  "New  Purchase"  were 
thrown  open  to  settlement. )  What  Tobias  had  to  do  in  1830 
would  certainly  have  to  be  done  in  1820  by  Moses  Scott,  or 
by  his  wife  or  mother.  Tobias  could  sheer  sheep,  wash  wool, 
card  it  into  rolls,  spin  them  into  yarn,  and  weave  it  into  any 
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variety  of  cloth  needed.  Tobias  knit  stockings  for  hio  boys 
and  girls.  He  cut  and  fit  their  clothing.  The  boy  who  wore 
the  first  pair  of  pants  he  made  came  home  from  school  crying 
because  the  pants  were  so  nearly  alike  in  front  and  back  the 
boys  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  "a  gwlne  to  school  or 

gwine  home." . Tobias  could  tan  hides,  cut  out  and  make 

shoes.  He  could  tan  coon  skin  without  removing  fur  for 
v; inter  hats  and  caps.  He  plaited  oat  straws  into  braids  and 
sewed  them  into  straw  hats  for  summer.  He  knit  yarn  hoods 
for  his  girl's  heads  in  winter.  He  bought  a  cotton  fabric 
known  as  prints  and  made  sunbonnets  for  summer.  Much  of  the 
summer  wear  for  boys  and  girls  w? s  made  from  products  of 
flax  he  raised.  Tobias  also  made  the  furniture  for  his  home. 

Indiana  was  considered  a  pioneer  state  from  1216  to  I860, 

In  1818  central  Indiana  w as  still  occupied  by  Indians. 

The  1818  treaty  (The  "New  Purchase")  secured  the  white  title 
and  the  Delaware  agreed  to  move  west  within  three  years. 

Moses  Scott  arid  brother  John  bo  r*ht  their  Fayette  County, 
Indiana  land  on  October  19,  1820.  Troy  entered  claim 
immediately,  leaving  their  families  Corn  river  a  year  or  more 
until  the  new  home  was  habitaole.  The  home  was  a  story  and 
a  half  log  house. 

In  1821  town  lots  were  auctioned  off  for  a  oroposed 
village  to  be  named  "Indianapolis" 

The  first  task  of  most  settlers  was  selection  of  a  site 
for  a  home — the  choice  determined  by  access  to  markets, 
availability  of  drinking  water,  drainage,  nearness  to^bther 
se ttlers--with  preference  for  wooded  lands  with  the  advantage 
of  occupying  a  clearing  if  possible.  A  desire  to  reach 
markets  prompted  most  settlers  to  locate  along  or  near  a  river 
until  land  transportation  was  improved.  Neighbors  were 
welcome,  but  not  too  many. 

Newcomers  in  Indiana  built  log  cabins  or  temporary  half- 
faced  camps  with  one  side  open.  Community  log  rollings  cleared 
the  land.  Corn  was  the  basic  crop;  it  could  be  planted  in 
the  clearings  among  the  stumps,  pioneers  ate  corn:  they 
ate  corn  on  the  cob,  or  made  hominy,  or  mixed  corn  with  beans 
for  succotash ,  or  parched  it,  or  made  cornbread,  hoecake,  and 
mush. Some  drank  their  corn  as  whisky.  They  turned  corn  into 
pork  by  feedingit  to  hogs.  Pioneer  farms  had  some^oxen,  some 
plug  horses,  scrub  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry--but  mostly 
swine.  Yields  were  high  with  rich  soil  without  need  for  crop 
rotation,  seed  selection,  adequate  cult ivat -on  or  proper  tools. 
By  the  forties  and  fifties  these  needs  became  more  apparent; 
and  county  agricultural  societies  and  farm  papers  began  the 
conservation  program. 

These  first  Indiana  settlers,  Moses  Scott  among  them, 
made  nearly  everything  they  used.  E"  the  1850's  store  clothing 
food,  and  tools  were  in  greater  use  .’-.1  though  the  trades  and 
Industries  producing  them  were  almost  always  local  gristmills, 
sawmills,  paper  mills,  shipyards,  packing,  plant s ,  tanneries, 
blacksmith  shops,  brickyards,  cabinet  works,  distilleries, 
breweries,  or  wagon  shops. 
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Flatboats  remained  the  chief  vehicles  of  river  trans¬ 
portation  until  the  1850’s. 

The  first  good  (?)  road  was  Buffalo  Trace  —  a  widened 
Buffalo  trail,  running  from  New  Albany  to  Vincennes. 

Moses  Scott  was  almost  ready  to  push  on  toward  Illinois 
when  two  broad  highways  were  laid  across  Indiana  in  the  late 
1820’s  and  early  1830's.  The  National  Road  (Wheeling  to  St. 
Louis)  crossed  Indiana  from  Richmond  through  Indianapolis 
to  Terre  Haute.  The  Michigan  Road,  a  state  road,  ran  from 
Madison  northward  through  Shelbyville,  Indianapolis,  Logansport, 
South  Bend,  to  Michigan  City.  Stagecoaches  carried  passengers  , 
mail,  and  small  freight  in  Jolting  fashion  through  mud  and  dust. 
Logs  laid  across  low  places  made  "corduroy  roads".  Planks 
laid  end  to  end  were  tried  later  but  gravel  was  found  more 
satisfactory. 

A  directive  sheet  for  plank  road  construction(wrltten  in 
1849)  suggests  "the  timber  may  be  oak  or  walnut  and  probably 
red  beech  would  do." 

J.  Richard  Beste,  an  Englishman,  with  his  wife  snd  eleven 
children  toured  the  western  country  in  1850  and  wrote 
THE  WABASH.  His  description  of  the  Journey  over  a  plank  road 
follows :  "And  very  pleasant  a  plank  road  is  to  travel  upon. 

It  may  be  slippery  in  wet  weather;  but  now  it  saved  us  from 
the  dust  which  would  have  arisen  from  gravel;  and  the  sawn 
board s  f urrewed-it-deep- fr era- -side- te--s4de7-e?~dug- 4 4- into- wide 
p4.t-e.cr  planks,  about  three  inches,  being  nailed  to  sleepers 
at  the  two  sides  of  the  road,  spanned  it  from  side  to  side, 
and  rose  and  sank  under  us  with  the  elasticity  of  the  floor  of 
a  ball  room.  On  each  side  of  the  plank  track,  between  it  and 
the  worm  fences  that  bounded  the  road,  were  holes  and  stumps 
and  ditches  and  natural  water  courses  that  no  wheels  could 
venture  amongst.  The  road  continued  in  a  nearly  straight 
direction  through  a  pleasant  country,  in  which  cultivated  spots 
amid  the  woods  and  prairies  grew  more  and  more  rare.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  road;  quite  as  much  as  would  be 
seen  on  a  turnpike  in  England;  but  it  was  confined  entirely  to 
rough-and-ready  carriages  or  agricultural  teams;  all  these 
went  at  a  trot — more  or  less  fast.  Plough  horses,  in  all  this 
country  get  over  nearly  five  miles  an  hour-  with  less  fatigue 
to  themselves  than  our  heavy  English  teams  creep  over  two 
miles.  We  passed  also  several  wagons  loaded  with  emigrants; 
some  with  their  bedding  and  articles  of  furniture. This 
description  of  Plank  Road  construction  is  in  opposition  to 
a  previous  statement  which  suggested  the  planks  were  laid 
end  to  end.  Perhaps  both  types  were  in  existence.) 

Of  Corduroy  Roads  Beste  wrote:  "After  Mount  Meridian 
(this  is  in  Putnam  County  where  stood  the  HALF  -WAY  HOUSE 
until  s ix  or  seven  years  ago)  we  found  our  road  sadly  changed 
for  the  worse.  It  is  true  that  it  is  marked  on  all  the  maps 
as  the  National  Road  leading  from  east  to  west  in  an  almost 
straight  line  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis:  and  it  is  fenced 
in  and  laid  down  as  such:  but  Congress,  by  subsequent  decision, 


declared  the  making  and  maintaining  of  roads  was  not  a 
national  affair,  but  should  be  at  the  charge  of  each  State 

that  wanted  them.  ,  ^ 

"The  condition  of  this  repudiated  road,  now,  therefore, 

depended  upon  the  wants  and  the  traffic  of  each  township 
through  which  it  passed.  The  tract  of  country  after  passing 
Mount  Meridian  was  but  thinly  inhabited:  the  road  was  little 
used,  and  still  less  attention  was  given  to  keep  it  up. 

The  water  tables  (drains)  on  each  side  were  choked  or  washed 
away*  water  courses  ran  down  the  middle  of  it  or  furrowed  it 
deep  from  slue  to  side,  or  dug  it  into  wide  pits.  Sometimes, 
these  had  to  be  passed  through  almost  on  stepping  stones, 
sometimes  the  rain  channels  were  bridged  over  by  P^nks,  so 
short  that  there  was  not  an  inch  to  spare  at  the  siae  or  the 
wheels.  Sometimes,  where  the  gravelly  top  soil  was  quite 
worn  away,  and  a  quicksandy  bottom  exposed  beneath,  a  tracK, 
Just  wide  enough  for  the  wheels,  was  made  by  a  corduroy 

road  laid  across  the  bog.  .  - 

n  a  corduroy  road  is  made  of  the  unhewn  boles  of  trees 

laid  side  by  side  on  the  earth.  A  slip  Is  nailed  across  each 
end  to  keep  them  in  their  places:  and  the  whe ®J-S  *  ' whethe2 
carriages  or  wagon,  fall  from  boie  to  bole  with  the  regularity 
of  the  thumps  ana  stops  with  which  the  wheels  of  a  watch  play 
into  and  arrest  each  other.  Sometimes,  the  hollow  e  w  ~ 
prostrate  trunks  of  trees  is  pertially  filled  up  with  earth, 

and  then,  of  course,  the  Jolts  are  less  severe.  M 

With  reference  to  corduroy  roads,  first  hand  information 
comes  from  one  who  frequently  traveled  these  famous  early 
Indiana  roads,  that  is  to  say,  has  traveled  them  as  they  are 
now!  Mrs.  Roy  H.  Pritchard  Writes : "There  is  a  stretch  of 
the  National  Road  where  the  great  white-barked  sycamores 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  west-bound  traffic.  It  seems  to 
be  an  accepted  fact  that  these  sycamores  grew  from  the  ends  oi 
live  sycamore  logs  freshly  cut  and  laid  into  the  mua.  The  © 
is  a  stretch  of  narrow  but  very  beautiful  road  on  the 
Michigan  Highway  (Road  29)  in  Carroll  County  where  the  same 
thing  haopeneu.  Some  such  places  long  ago  had  the  scenic 
evidence*  of  the  early  construction  destroyed  to  make  way 
^ or  ^ 

Moses  Scott  may  have  seen  these  sycamore  sprouts.  But 
by  the  time  the  later  caravan  from  Hampshire  County,  1,  /a. 

came  along  this  National  Road,  the  sycamores  could  have  ce 
big  enough  to  afford  welcome  shade. 

The  1830 ’s  brought  the  "canal  age"  to  Indiana. 

Moses  Scott  did  not  stay  around  long  enough  to  see  the 
first  railroad  come  to  Indiana.  It  came  the  year  ho 

remarried  in  Illinois.  ,  ,  .  .  T 

Moses  was  still  on  Indiana  soil  when,  In  1826, 
published  THE  INDIANA  GAZETTEER  OR  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 
"desighed  to  acquaint  the  prospective  settler  and  the  emigrant 
with  the  western  country.  "  John  Scott  came  to  Brookville, 
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Indiana  in  1816 — Moses  came  to  Brookville  to  enter  land  in 
1820,  both  from  Pennsylvania  originally.  They  may  have  been 
related.  John  was  born  in  1793,  Moses  in  1796,  truly 
contemporaries. 

There  follows  from  John  Scott’s  GAZETTEER  a  descriptive 
history  of  Brookville,  Indiana  (as  described  in  1826): 

"Part  of  the  town  is  on  a  bluff  70  feet  high  and  the 
balance  on  low  ground  or  bottom,  in  the  forks  of  Whitewater 
River.  Bluff  forms  a  complete  semicircle.  500  Inhabitants. 

6  dry  goods  stores.  1  drug  store.  4  taverns.  2  groceries. 

2  tan-yards.  3  blacksmiths.  3  cabinet  makers.  2  hatters.  1 
baker.  A  printing  office.  Masonic  Lodge.  Post  Office.  Large 
merchant  mill  4  stories  high.  Shoemakers,  tailors,  saddlers, 
carpenters,  physicians,  lawyers,  in  abundance.  Adjoining  town 
and  in  its  vicinity:  2  cotton  factories,  2  carding  machines, 
and  several  extensive  distilleries.  Land  office  formerly 
here  but  removed  to  Indianapolis." 

It  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  while  Moses  Scott 
resided  in  Fayette  County,  Indiana  from  1820  to  shortly  after 
1830,  there  lived  a  young  lad  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana  from 
1816  to  1830.  This  young  lad  spent  his  formative  years 
(7  to  21)  in  Indiana  before  moving  on,  like  Moses,  to  Illinois. 
The  lad's  name  was - Abraham  Lincoln.' 

Before  we  leave  the  Scott  home  in  the  Indiana  wilderness 
let  me  describe  it  legally: 

The  National  Archives  and  Records  Service  at  Washington 
D.C.  reports:  "The  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  the 
National  Archives  show  that  on  October  19,  1820,  Moses  Scott, 
of  Adams,  Ohio  (Adams  County?)  purchased  the  Southeast  &  of 
section  36,  Township  14  North,  Range  11  East,  2nd  Principal 
Meridian,  Indiana,  containing  160  acres,  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  per  acre,  amounting  to  §200.00.  This  land  was  patented 
to  him  on  December  6,  1821  (Brookville  Cash  Entry  543). 

"The  records  further  show  that  the  East  £  of  the  Northwest 
£  Section  36  of  the  township  in  question,  was  purchased  by  and 
patented  to  Ephraim  Smith  (Brookville  Cash  Entry  541),  while 
the  west  ^  of  the  Northeast  £  of  section  36  was  purchased 
by  and  patented  to  Nathan  Eels  (Brookville  Cash  Entry  542)" 

According  to  Barrow's  HISTORY  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY,  the 
Judge  John  Scott  (Moses1  brother)  built  that  story  and  a 
half  log  house  somewhere  near  the  dividing  line  between  the 
south  halves  of  the  lands  of  Nathan  Eels  and  Ephraim  Smith. 

It  appears  that  Moses  entered  all  the  land  in  his  own  name — 
both  his  land  and  his  brother  John’s. 

A  MERCHANT  LOOKS  FOR  LIBERTY 

By  1830,  things  were  taking  on  a  settled  look  in  Indlana- 
too  settled  perhaps  for  Moses  Scott.  Sometime  between  1830 
and  1834,  Moses,  with  his  five  motherless  children  (motherless 
because  their  mother  was  left  behind)  appeared  at  Liberty 
(Dillon)  Illinois  in  Tazewell  County.  There  Moses  Scott 
married  again  in  1834,  and  supported  the  next  eight  children 
well  by  pursuing  the  merchant  trade  in  the  little  village. 
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One  source  soys  Nathan  Dillon  platted  the  little  villose 
called  Liberty  in  1836.  Martha  Scott  Gill's  obituary  refers 
to  Liberty  as  a  "thriving  place  on  the  main  stage  line  between 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago."  It  would  appear  that  Moses  Scott  was 
there  in  the  beginning  of  things.  Later  the  name  of  the 
village  was  changed  to  Dillon.  The  present  population  (1900} 
is  62  and  the  post  office  has  been  discontinued. 

Moses  Scott's  frontier  ended  realistically  enough  in 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois  with  a  premature  death.  But  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  owned  a  farm  in  Hancock  County, 

Illinois  —  farther  west  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

So  now  with  Moses  Scott  we  take  that  final  trip;  the  one 

to  the  cemetery: 

Out  from  Dillon,  ©bout  one  mile  north  on  a  road  now 
black- topoed ,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  is  a  very  pretty 
well-cared-f or  cemetery.  Is  it  Dillon  or  Fisher  Cemetery? 

Many  Dillons  and  Fishers  are  buried  there.  In  the  second 
row  of  markers  from  the  west  side  of  the  cemetery,  ana  in  the 
northwe st  corner  is  the  grave  of  Moses  Scott.  The  mar  ^er 
is  tall  (3  feet  probably)  and  rounded  on  the  top,  inscribed 

so  it  can  easily  be  read: 

MOSES  SCOTT 
Died  Jan.  21,  1853 
aged 

57  years,  8  days 

Moses'  oldest  son  John  Scott  lies  in  the  first  row  from 
the  west  fence,  a  few  graves  farther  south  than  Moses; 

JOHN  SCOTT 
April  12,  1821 
Died  May  18,  1849 

In  the  third  row,  a  little  bit  southeast  of  Moses  Scott  s 
grave,  is  a  nigger  head  mysteriously  marked  G.T.A. 

In  this  cemetery  are  other  descendants  of  Hoses:  Jennie 
Paine  and  her  boy  "Glennie",  Frank  Scott  (1851-1925)  and  wife 

Mary  (1856-18  )  .  . 

There  are  Alexanders  of  whose  relationship  I  am  ignorant, 

John  E.  Alexander  (1841-1898) 

Geo.  E.  Alexander  (1911-1915) 

Mother  Rachel  Alexander  Lord  (1855-1925) 

Martin,  son  of 
J.G.  and  P.  Alexander 
Died  Feb.  3,  1849 
Age  17  yrs.  4  mo.  3  da. 

According  to  an  old  atlas  a  church  once  stood  in  connection 
with  this  cemetery  Just  north  of  Dillon. 


ALEXANDERS  FROM  ROCKBRIDGE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA  TO  TAZEWELL 
COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 

UNDER  THE  BRIDGE  ,  , ,  ,  .  M  „  , 

The  Alexander  wagon  wheels  started  rolling  at  Natural 
Bridge  ,  Virginia.  This  might  be  the  most  interesting  wagon 
of  all  for  us  as  stowaways.  And  the  most  dangerous. 

We  are  handicapped  by  absolute  lack  of  information,  but 
we  can  be  quite'  sure  the  Alexander  wagon  rolled  over  rocks 
and  rough  country. 

THROUGH  THE  GAP 

The  preat  natural  gap  in  the  mountains,  Cumberland  Gap, 
was  the  chosen  spot  for  m'any  a  night's  camp  as  settlers  stood 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  West.  Going  through  the  Gap  ~s 

still  an  inspiring  experience.  . 

I  feel  safe  in  thinking  that  one  day  around  1830  Harriet 

Alexander  was  in  one  of  the  wagons  moving  through  the  Gap. 


A  MYSTERY  UNSOLVED  ,  ^  .  . 

Up  the  Wilderness  Trail  through  Kentucky  the  wagon  wheels 
rolled.  I  do  not  know  which  way  they  turned  when  they  came  to 
the  forks  in  the  road,  probably  toward  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
(Louisville).  But  the  wheels  kept  turning  ana  eventually, 
over  a  route  unknown  to  us,  Harriet  Alexander  arrived  in 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois  —  a  young  pioneer. 

There  she  married  Moses  Scott  in  the  fall  of  1834.  And 
there  she  lived  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

She  is  buried  in  the  Antioch  Cemetery  where  the  school 
still  stands  but  the  church  is  gone.  The  first  burials  in 
this  cemetery  occurred  in  1830. 

HARRIET  ALEXANDER 
Wife  of  Moses  Scott 


Died  April  8,  1873 
Aged  64  yrs.  7  mo.  13  days 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall 

see  God.  "  „  ,  ,  ,  . 

To  the  south  of  her  grave  is  Albert  Wolford,  her  daughter 
Caroline's  baby.  Then  Edward  Wolford,  also  Caroline  s  son. 

ALBERT,  son  of  Wm.  and  C.  Wolford 
Died  Jan.  1,  1882  Aged  2  mo.  12  days 
"Sleep  on  sweet  babe 
And  take  thy  rest 
God  called  thee  home 
He  tho ' t  it  best. " 


EDWARD,  SON  of  Wm.  and  C.  Wolford 
Aug.  7,  1876  -  Jan.  28,  1901 


Harriet's  son  Winfield  Scott  (1843-1915)  lies  in  tne 
cemetery.  (Birth  records  list  his  birth  year  as  1847)  Also 
in  this  cemetery:  William  Wolford's  Uncle  John  Short  (1827 
1896)  and  wife  Margaret  Short  (1844-1099);  Etta  Hild  (1876  1940) 


' 


CHAPTER  IV 

DESTINATION:  TAZEWELL  COUNTY,  ILLINOIS 


Our  attention  noitf  comes  to  focus  on  the  single  county 
of  Tazewell  in  Illinois.  By  1856  Tazewell  County  held 
within  its  bounds  the  three  surviving  grandparents  of  Harry 

Woif orcL  e^  ^  l858  these  grandparents  talked  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  famous  contest  for  the 
Senate  in  1858  was  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our 
country .  The  -Battle  of  the  Giants-  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Douglas  to  the  Senate  and  Lincoln  to  the  preside  icy. 

Perhaps  our  forebears,  Elizabeth,  Harriet,  and  Moses,  actually 
attended  some  of  these  debates,  "e  recall  that  the  home  of 
Moses  and  Harriet  Alexander  Scott  in  DUlon  had  a  Lincol 
slept  here"  tradition.  And  we  rememoer  that  William  .JOlfora 
wasPproud  that  as  a  boy  he  shook  Abe  Lincoln  s  big  hand  one 

day  ^So^by  1856  the  Wolford  forebears  were  Illinoisans  or 
-Suckers-.  Illinois,  the  prairie  state,  was  carved  out  ol 
the  Northwestern  Territory  December  3,  1818.  Illini  ,  an 
Indian  word,  signified  superior  men.  The  *°w  ?A  it  s 

-Sucker-,  as  applied  to  Illinoisans,  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  at  the  Galena  lead  mines.  Men  who  "migrated  to  wor 
the  mines  (came  up  the  Mississippi  in  spring  on  s£e*^°ata  a£d 
returned  downstream  in  the  fall)  were  called  Suckers  ,  rliil- 
those  who  staid  at  the  mines  over  winter  were  irom  Wisconsin, 

called  "Badgers".  . 

Follow  a  few  firsts  in  Tazewell  County;-  -  -  ~  " 

_ First  cabin:  built  by  Nathan  Dillon  on  Dillon  Creek, 

Dillon  Twp. .  in  1823. 


-  -First 


white  child  born:  Hannah  Dillon,  August  2,  1824. 


»  -  -First  white  male  child  born:  Stephen  Woodrow. 


Will  UC  UldXv  •  Sr  .  n  V.-*  n.  -3  p 

-  -  -First  improvement  aside  from  cabins:  grist  null  Y  - 
and  Davis,  1825.  It  was  run  by  four  horses,  would  not  ci  aCK 
over  three  bushels  of  corn  in  an  hour.  Bein?,  geerea  to  run  by 
horse  or  cattle  power,  customers  had  to  furnish  their  ov.n 

power  .(called  a  band  mill)  .  ,  .  u 

-  -  -First  water  grist  mill:  1827  on  Farm  Creek  by  Lea  . 

-  -  -First  cotton  gin:  by  William  Eads  in  connection  wit 

?r-S-First\.,oolen  factory:  Theodoras  Fisher,  1832  This  factory 
was  run  by  oxpower,  with  oxen  treading  an  inclined  ■ wheal. 

*  Peoria,  and  Sangamon  Counties  to  get 


Elm  Grove  Twp ,  1827. 
held  by  Peter  Cartwright  in  a  grove 


Settlers  came  from  Knox, 
their  wool  carded. 

-  -  -First  school  house: 

-  -  -First  camp  meeting: 

on  Dillon  Creek  in  Elm  Grove  Twp,  IbEV  n  8?5 

- First  post  office:  kept  by  Thomas  Diilon,  Dilion  Twp  1  25 

-  -  -First  store:  kept  by  Absalom  Dillon,  first  at  Dillon  in 

1826,  and  then  at  Pekin  in  1830.  (Just  a  wild  q  °  t 

you  suppose  he  could  have  sold  his  Dillon  store  to  Moses  Scott 

^n-1-First  marriage  celebrated  in  the  county :  that  Daniel 
Dillon  and  Martha  Alexander  (relative  of  Harriet  Alexanda  ^??  > 


*'  ‘  ’  :&'•  .’isriaJ  ?  s.'to&oorfT  t xiotsni  ns-toow  *- 


Ceremony  took  piece  In  Elm  Grove  Township  with  license 

procured  at  Peoria.  „  _  .  .  .. 

The  marriage  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Cartwright  was 
among  the  very  first  to  take  place  in  Tazewell  County.  He 

married  Temperance  Kindle.  QO„ 

_  _  -First  death  of  a  white  man:  Mr.  Killum,  December  1823. 

He  waded  the  Mackinaw  River  at  high  water,  the  weather 
suddenly  turned  cold  and  he  perished  on  the  prairie  not  far 

from  where  he  crossed.  ,  .  _ 

Are  you  enjoying  the  bit  of  humor  in  these  notes?  ^Jhere 

we  have  variety  from  the  name  of  Dillon  we  have  spice,  almost 
as  if  the  historian  were  naming  characters  to  fit  the  First 
for  which  they  are  remembered:  Mr.  Killum  was  first  to  die; 

Mr.  Leak  operated  the  first  water-powered  grist  mill; 

Temperance  married  a  preacher.  ,  ,  , 

_  -  -First  steamboat  to  ascend  the  Illinois  River:  landed 
at  Pekin,  then  called  Town  Site,  late  in  the  fall  of  1828. 

_  _  -First  county  seat;  at  Mackinaw  1027.  Tazewell  County 
was  first  really  opened  for  white  settlement  in  1832  T^h 
the  Black  Hawk  ’-Jar  .(Here  again,  as  in  Indiana,  Moses  Scott 
immediately  followed  the  Indians.) 

_  _  _<p0  Tazewell  County  belongs  the  honor  o x  having  within  her 
boundary  the  soil  first  turned  by  white  men  in  the  state  oi 
Illinois.  It  was  aleo  the  scene  of  the  first  attempt  made 
by  Europeans  to  settle  Illinois.  Probably  the  first  white 
man  in  Tazewell  County  was  the  French  explorer  La  Salle. 

The  early  French  traders,  however,  cannot  be  classed  as 

settlers.  . 

-  _  -First  property  taxation  lists:  show  taxes  on  slaves, 
pleasure  carriages,  distilleries,  stock  In  trade,  horses,  etc. 
with  no  levy  made  upon  real  estate. 

-  -  -First  business  of  County  Commissioner’s  Court:  large 
proportion  of  their  time  and  attention  was  occupied  by 

petitions  for  roads.  ,  .  ..  . 

-  -  -First  saloon:  first  " tavern"  license  granted  at  March 
1828  meeting  of  Commissioner's  Court.  A  tavern  in  those  days 
was  a  combination  of  an  inn  and  a  saloon.  The  proprietor 
looked  to  the  liquors  for  the  income.  Here  and  thereover 
the  county  were  these  taverns,  sometimes  the  smallest  of  log 
cabins.  Signs  of  rudest  make  and  design  nailed  to  a  post, 
to  a  tree,  or  to  the  cabin  said  simply:  "Entertainment 
"Entertainment  for  man  and  beast"  or  "Whisky  and  oats  .  i^ose 
applving  for  tavern  licenses  in  1828  were  restricted  by  the 
following  rates  established  by  the  court: 

For  each  meal . I8>;cents 

Lodging  each  person . 6%-cents 

For  each  horse  fed  all  night .  25  cents 

single  feed . 12--jcents 

half  pint  of  whisky . 12$cents 

half  pint  of  brandy . 2o  cents 

half  pint  of  rum  and  cordial- .25  cents 

half  pint  of  wine . 20  cents 

quart  of  cider  or  beer . lEcoents 


For 

For 

For 

For 

For 

For 


each 

each 

each 

each 

each 

each 


-  -  -First  court  house:  occupied  May  1028.  Stray  hogs  found 
shelter  under  it.  Green  oak  puncheon  floors  soon  shrunk 
and  left  cracks.  The  winter  winds  whistled  through.  And  in 
summer,  contented  hogs  grunted  accompaniment  to  the  appeals 
and  oratory  of  pioneer  lawyers. 

-  -  -First  Jail:  contract  cried  off  to  the  lowest  bidder  June 
28,  1828,  The  Jail  cost  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
court  house — a  strong  two  story  structure  of  hewn  timber. 
Nevertheless  the  very  first  prisoner  within  its  heavy  walls 
took  flight  the  same  hight.  This  individual,  William  Cowhart, 
is  also  noted  for  being  the  first  horse  thief  in  the  county. 
Nathan  Dillon  recalls:  "It  was  the  same  winter  that  the  jail 
at  Mackinaw  was  being  built,  and  the  prisoner  was  guarded 

by  old  Jimmy  Scott,  Deputy  Sheriff." 

The  county  seat  was  moved  from  Mackinaw  to  Pekin  in  1831. 
From  1856  to  1850  it  sojourned  at  Tremont ,  then  back  to  Pekin. 

What  was  Tazewell  County  like  when  Moses  Scott  and 
Harriet  Alexander  came  there  in  the  early  1830' s? 

The  state  legislature  was  in  process  of  inaugurating  a 
stupendous  system  of  internal  improvements. 

There  was  the  fever  of  speculation  among  individuals  with 
"town  lot"  fever  in  the  Chicago  trading  post  and  over  the 
entire  state. 

Horse  stealing  was  quite  common. 

By  1830,  the  pioneer  linsey  clothes  and  moccasins  had 
gone  out  of  style.  In  their  place  came  cloth  coats,  hats  of 
wool  or  fur,  boots  and  shoes,  silk  and  calico  gowns,  straw, 
silk,  and  leghorn  bonnets. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  around  1832, 
white  settlers  increased.  For  some  years  wigwams  were  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  county.  A  band  of  Pottawatomies  had 
their  camp  on  the  Illinois  River  banks  near  the  present  Pekin 
gasworks. ~ Another  camping  ground  was  near  the  present  town  of 
Mackinaw  on  the  Mackinaw  River. 

When  early  settler  John  Hendrix  came  to  Blooming  Grove, 
a  few  Kickapoo  Indians  felt  disposed  to  order  him  to  leave. 

Soon  afterward  they  frightened  away  a  family  which  settled  on 
the  Mackinaw.  The  chief  of  the  band  on  the  Mackinaw  ordered 
one  family  away  by  throwing  leaves  in  the  air.  This  was  to 
let  the  bootanas  (white  men)  know  they  must  not  be  found^in 
the  county  when  the  leaves  of  autumn  should  fall.  In  1623 
this  chief  could  speak  a  little  English.  He  said  to  Thomas 
Orendorff,  "Too  much  come  back  white  man;  t'other  side 
Sangamon".  Settlers  refused  to  leave  and  were  not  molested. 

In  the  early  1840's  a  Pottawatomie  Chief  returned  and  spent 
two  winters  at  Pleasant  Grove  in  Elm  Grove  Township.  After  the 
grand  exit  of  1832,  the  Indians  who  had  roamed  the  prairies 
and  forests  for  centuries,  returned  to  Tazewell  County  only  as 
visitors.  Occasionally  one  Indian  returned  alone.  With 
melancholy  spirit  he  would  hunt  the  burial  mound  and  silently 
and  sadly  commune  with  his  loved  dead. 

Tazewell  County  was  not  reduced  to  its  present  boundaries 
until  1841.  The  County  was  named  for  Hon.  John  Tazewell,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Virginia. 


- 
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In  1830  came  the  Big  Snow.  Perhaps  Noses  Scott  was 
already  in  Tazewell  County,  and  If  so,  he  shivered  with  the 
other  citizens.  The  snow  began  the  29th  of  December  and  fell 
three  days  and  nights.  Average  depth  was  four  feet  with  drifts 
18  to  20  feet  deep.  Very  little  Indian  corn  had  been 
gathered  yet.  Game  could  not  be  had.  Fall  was  the  season 
to  build  cabins,  so  the  corn  had  been  left  3n  the  field 
until  winter  to  crib.  The  snow  staid  until  about  the  first 
of  April. 

In  January,  1836,  the  people  who  came  into  Moses  Scott's 
store  in  Dillon  talked  of  the  weather.  Chapman's  TAZEUELL 
COUNTY  HISTORY  (1879)  describes  for  us  an  extraordinary 
atmospheric  phenomenon: 

Drizzling  rain  fell  and  made  snow  a  slush.  The  storm 
came  from  the  northwest,  the  clouds  upon  approach  assumed 
a  threatening  and  extraordinary  aspect,  those  higher  being 
dark  , those  below  of  white  frosty  appearance.  Storm  advanced 
and  Instantaneously  changed  temperate  atmosphere  to  frigid 
coldness.  The  next  day  the  surface  of  the  country  was  one 
vast  sea  of  ice.  Many  settlers  relate  incidents  of  where  they 
were  when  the  storm  struck.  Cattle  literally  froze  in  their 
tracks,  and  ice  had  to  be  cut  away  to  liberate  them.  One  man 
spoke  of  it  thus:  "In  the  winter  of  1836,  when  there  was  some 
four  inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground,  a  warm  rain  fell  which 
transformed  the  snow  into  slush.  I  was  some  thirty  rods  from 
ray  house  when  it  began  to  freeze.  I  immediately  started  for 
it,  and  before  I  reached  there  it  was  frozen  sufficiently 
hard  to  bear  me  up." 

I  do  not  know  that  Moses  Scott  ever  purchased  a  farm  in 
Tazewell  County  although  he  did  at  some  time  buy  in  Hancock 
County.  He  owned  lots  in  the  village  of  Dillon.  If  Harriet 
Alexander's  parents  were  farm  people,  homesteaders,  they 
were  interested  in  the  first  land  sales  of  government  land 
held  in  Springfield  in  1830  or  1831.  Prior  to  that  no  title 
to  land  could  be  acquired,  but  there  was  a  registrar  of 
claims  who  for  25^  secured  the  registration  of  a  claim  and 
the  right  to  buy  the  land  when  it  came  on  the  market.  The 
holder  could  sell  or  transfer  his  registered  claim  also. 

This  gave  the  lands  a  commercial  value,  along  with  grain,  beef, 
and  pork.  Principal  purchasers  were  immigrants  most  of  whom 
had  little  if  any  money,  but  labor  and  good  promises  were 
accepted.  Men  usually  make  much  of  their  honor  when  it  is 
their  only  stock  in  trade.  Almost  all  business  vas  transacted 
by  barter. 

Taxes  and  postage  required  cash  in  the  Tazewell  County 
of  the  early  Scotts  and  Alexanders.  Often  letters  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  post  office  for  want  of  twenty  five 
cents,  which  was  then  the  postage  on  all  letters  from  any 
great  distance.  Every  week  or  so  a  lone  horseman  brought 
mail.  Stage  coaches  for  towns  on  stage  routes  came  about 
every  week. 


- 
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Again  In  1838,  Scott!a  general  store  bad  exciting 
conversation.  Kezer  Hancock,  after  assisting  in  cutting 
about  twenty  tons  of  hay,  most  of  which  he  mowed  himself 
by  hand,  saw  a  prairie  fire  come  with  rapidity  and  convert 
the  hay  into  a  blackened  mass  before  anything  could  be  done  to 
save  the  hay.  Prairie  fires  were  caused  accidentally, 
designedly,  or  with  a  view  of  bewildering  wild  game.  The 
fire  often  spread  further  than  intended.  One  fire  set  by 
a  hunter  to  find  a  wounded  deer  consumed  9,000  hand  split 
fencing  rails  and  16  acres  of  corn.  Fire  was  fought  by 
“burning  back". 

It  is  reported  that  early  Tazewell  County  settlers 
cooked  over  an  open  fireplace.  The  home  of  Hoses  and 
Harriet  Alexander  Scott  in  Dillon  had  such  a  fireplace. 

The  fireplaces  were  also  good  for  roasting  the  shins 
in  fall  and  winter.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  there  were 
many  victims  of  chills  and  fever.  The  illness  was  called 
the  “Illinois  Shakes". 

Among  Tazewell  County  Civil  Var  Volunteers  were: 

J.  V.  Scott 

Recruit  Emmanuel  Berry 

J.  K.  Scott  (wounded  and  died) 

H .  E .  Sc  o  1 1 
Thomas  Short 
Patterson  Short 

John  Short  (died  at  Young's  Point,  La.  Jan. 26,  1863 

Camped  the  24th.  Long  confinement  on 
transports  from  Vicksburg  to  Young's 
Pt.  with  want  of  pure  air  and 
sanitation  resulted  in  many  deaths.) 

John  F.  Scott 
John  Day 

Lewis  Johnson  (with  115th  Inf antry-Chica.mauga, 

Chattanooga,  Mission  Ridge, Tenn. 
Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.  under  Gen.  Thomas) 

Joseph  D.  Scott 
J.  M.  Scott 

We  previously  referred  to  the  Antioch  Cemetery.  Elder 
James  A.  Lindsey  began  to  preach  early  southwest  of  Tremont 
and  soon  built  up  a  large  and  prosperous  church  called 
Antioch.  The  first  Antioch  Christian  Church  was  built  in 
1838.  It  was  replaced  in  1858  at  a  cost  of  $600.00. 

Two  old,  old  towns  in  Dillon  Township  are  Dillon  and 
Tullemore. 

The  first  settler  of  Groveland  Township  was  James  Scott. 

He  built  a  cabin  in  the  timber  on  section  35  in  1827  (not 
section  33  as  recorded).  Mrs.  James  Scott  gave  each  newcomer 
a  hen  with  chickens.  James  Scott  moved  to  El  Paso  in  1859 
and  died  there  in  I860.  (Relationship  to  Moses  unknown). 
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And  then  there  were  the  notorious  Berrys  of  Tazewell 
County.  Henry  Berry,  a  young  man,  was  stabbed  at  a  house  of 
ill-fame  in  Pekin  in  September  of  1859,  by  a  man  named  Bulger. 
Berry  was  an  important  witness  against  two  men  who  were 
confined  in  Jail  for  committing  larceny.  There  was  Ike  Berry 
who  shot  and  killed  a  man.  The  Berry  gang,  led  by  William 
Berry,  consisted  of  Emmanuel  Berry,  Ike  Berry,  Matthew 
McFarland,  C.  Daily,  Robert  Britton,  and  Simeon  Eerry. 
Remembering  that  my  census  research  moved  the  Berrys  from 
Hampshire  County,  West  Virginia  to  Tazewell  County,  Illinois; 
and  remembering  that  ever-so-great  grandma  Berry  is  in  our 
direct  line  of  ancestors-  -  -  -  -  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
this  is  the  tactful  place  to  stop. 

Tazewell  County,  high  undulating  prairie  with  here  and 
there  groves  and  belts  of  timber,  home  of  the  Scotts, 
Alexanders,  Wolfords,  and  Shorts,  has  inspired  a  volume  of 
original  poetry  by  George  Fleckenstein  of  Dillon,  Illinois. 
And  because  the  grandparents  of  Harry  Wolford  came  to  a 
centralized  location  in  and  near  Dillon,  I  quote  Mr. 
Fleckenstein1 s  poetic  tribute: 

IN  HONOR  OF  DILLON,  ILLINOIS 

I  love  to  be  in  Dillon  Town 
At  evening,  when  the  sun  is  down; 

In  Dillon  Town  where  friends  ?re  true, 

And  everyone  wil 1  welcome  you; 

Where  folks  are  happy  and  content, 

And  ever  have  their  help  to  lend; 

Where  frowning  is  now  out  of  style, 

And  everybody  wears  a  smile. 

In  Dillon  Town  will  always  be 
The  dearest  spot  on  earth  for  me. 

I  hope  to  live  and  spend  my  days 
Around  this  lovely  little  place. 

In  Dillon  Town,  with  loving  friends, 

Until  my  earthly  Journey  ends. 

Then  soft,  kind  hands  will  lay  me  down 
Beneath  the  sod  in  Dillon  Tovn. 

(Copyright  1944  by  Geo.  Fleckenstein.  Used  with  author's 

permission. } 
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CHAPTER  V 


Kith  And  Kin  With  Cousins  By  The  Dozens 


CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  WOLFORD 

AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS 

The  only  record  available  of  the 
eleven  John  Wolford  children  is  the 
mention  of  their  names  and  inher¬ 
itance  in  John’s  will  of  1849  (quoted 
elsewhere). 

1-2-3.  Elizabeth,  Phebe,  and  Ann 
inherited  farm  John  Wolford  lived 
on  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ann 
had  two  daughters,  Lucinda  and 
Deborah  Slocum  (?) 

4.  Henry. 

5.  Martin. 

6.  Adam — called  old  Uncle  Adam 
to  distinguish  him  from  Martin’s 
son,  Adam.  Adam  went  to  Ohio  2 
or  3  times,  staying  there  awhile 
then  returning  to  West  Virginia.  The 
last  trip  back  from  Ohio  he  was 
getting  old;  someone  got  his  bag- 
bage  and  most  of  his  money  and 
he  couldn’t  tell  how  it  happened. 
He  came  to  visit  in  the  John  J.  Wol¬ 
ford  home.  John  J’s  wife  gave  him 
some  of  John  J’s  clothes  to  wear, 
then  washed  and  cleaned  his  own. 

7.  Jacob. 

8.  John 

9.  Rosanna  Crim,  husband  George 
Grim.  Rosanna  Wolford  Crim  had 
a  daughter,  Mary  Crim,  who  had  a 
daughter,  Lydia  Crim,  who  had  a 
daughter  Alice. 

10.  Isabella  Bennett. 

11.  Susanna  McNight,  one  child 
at  least. 

Details  concerning  a  few  of  the 
above  children  are  included  in  the 
John  Wolford  commentary. 

CHILDREN  OF  MARTIN  AND 
MARY  CRIM  WOLFORD  AND 
THEIR  DESCENDANTS 

Martin  Wolford’s  will  of  1872 
names  the  following  children: 

Adam. 

John  J. 

William. 

Rebecca,  wife  of  Peter  Snyder. 

Richard  M. 

Peter  Wolford  (deceased  at  the 
time  of  will’s  writing.) 

These  are  not  in  order  of  age. 
Census  records  in  Wolford  section 
give  age  clues.  Census  records  also 
include  in  Martin’s  family  a  Dan¬ 
iel  Wolford,  lie  may  have  died  be¬ 
fore  probation  of  Martin’s  will,  leav¬ 
ing  no  heirs.  Early  census  records 
indicate  another  son  and  daughter. 


Mamie  Stewart  says  that  Michael 
Wolford,  son  of  Mary  Crim,  who 
married  Martin  Wolford,  took  the 
Wolford  name  and  was  reared  with 
the  family  of  Martin  and  Mary. 
Mrs.  Stewart  also  believes  there  was 
a  son  named  Henry  Wolford  who 
died  in  middle  age. 

Data  on  the  descendants  of  Mar¬ 
tin’s  family  follows  this  census 
study: 

Michael  Wolford  born  1813  accord¬ 
ing  to  census,  a  farmer. 

John  J.  and  Peter  Wolford  both 
horn  1818,  both  carpenters.  (Death 
register  indicates  John  J.  was  born 
in  1816). 

Adam  Wolford,  born  1820,  a  far¬ 
mer. 

William  (missing  in  census)  1823 

Daniel  Wolford,  born  1829,  a  cab¬ 
inet  maker. 

Richard  Wolford,  born  1831. 

Rebecca  Wolford,  born  1833. 

1.  Michael  Wolford,  known  as 
“Mikey,”  is  the  center  of  attraction 
in  the  newspaper  clipping  quoted 
from  the  Hampshire  Review  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  Wolford  sec¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  farmer,  a  mechanic, 
a  Union  man — and  most  pious.  His 
son.  T.  Y.  Wolford  was  a  famous 
Hampshire  county  mechanic  of  an 
inventive  nature.  T.  Y.,  more  prop¬ 
erly  named  Thomas  Yonley,  and 
Edward  were  the  two  sons  of  Mich¬ 
ael.  Michael's  wife  was  Louise 
Yonley.  The  son  Edward  was  a  far¬ 
mer.  T.  Y.  had  three  children.  Ed¬ 
ward  had  two,  one  son  Clarence  is 
still  living  at  Fort  Ashby,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Full  interesting  details  are  in 
Mrs.  Mamie  Stewart’s  letter  which 
concludes  the  Wolford  Lineage 
Commentaries. 

Arthur  Slonaker  writes:  "I  under¬ 
stand  that  Michael  is  buried  at  Mt. 
Zion,  “a  church  that  overlooks  Tear- 
coat  not  too  far  from  Augusta.” 
Remember  Mt.  Zion  and  Old  Zion 
are  two  distinct  churches. 

Clarence  Wolford,  son  of  Edward 
and  grandson  of  Michael,  lives  at 
Fort  Ashby,  West  Virginia.  Clar¬ 
ence  has  three  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter:  Earl,  Helen,  Vernon,  and  Mel¬ 
vin. 

Specific  dates  follow: 

Michael  C.  Wolford  married  Lou¬ 
ise  Yonley  August  20,  1839. 

Michael  was  born  July  16,  1813. 

Louisa  born  March  19,  1820. 

Michael  died  April  18,  1894. 

Louisa  died  August  10,  1895. 

Two  sons:  Edward  B.  born  June 
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18.  1850,  died  Nov.  16,  1925,  married 
Isabel  Barrett  May  25,  1871. 

Thomas  Yonley  born  Nov.  16,  1844, 
married  Mary  Barrett. 

2.  John  J.  Wolford — John  Jack- 
son  or  John  “Jiner”  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Jane  McKee,  daughter  of  Jos- 
iah  McKee  and  Rebecca  (Klein)  Mc¬ 
Kee.  Their  family  was  as  follows: 

Mary  Margaret  born  June  21,  1843 
married  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  had  one 
child,  George  Washington,  born 
March  24,  1875.  She  died  August 
22,  1923.  William  died  April  26. 
1916.  The  son,  who  married  Mamie 
Hietl,  died  May  10,  1949. 

Rebecca  Jane  born  April  10,  1846 
married  Harvey  Daugherty  and  had 
nine  children,  6  boys  and  3  girls. 
Their  names  were  John  Valentine, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Chas.  Harvey,  Ida, 
Wm.  B.,  Daniel  Franklin,  Asa  Het- 
zel,  Evan,  Rosa  Jane. 

Virginia  A.  born  June  11,  1849, 
died  December  17,  1851. 

Richard  born  December  18,  1851, 
died  December  24,  1854. 

Robert  James  born  September  9, 
1854,  married  Mary  Catherine  Buck- 
alew  (a  widow)  and  had  two  child¬ 
ren  Bertha  Almeda  (dead)  and  Arth¬ 
ur  Glenn  (living)  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Malinda  Catherine  bom  August 
16,  1857  married  Phillip  Combs. 
Their  family:  Rena  Tilden  (dead), 
Chas.  Wm.  (dead),  Edgar  Daniel 
(dead),  Ettie  Jane,  Ira  Newton,  Lola 
Rebecca  (dead),  Riley  Gibson,  Cora 
Estella. 

(Rena  or  Lorena  died  when  she 
was  about  18.  Charlie  married  Cora 
Grapes  (dead).  Their  children:  Jes¬ 
sie  (dead),  Nellie,  Jason,  Roger,  and 
Hazel.  Edgar  married  Sallie  Rogers. 
Their  children:  Leo,  Ralph.  Ettie 
married  Samuel  Heave.  Their  child¬ 
ren:  Roy,  Esscl  (dead).  Ira  married 
Gertie  Grapes.  Their  children: 
Catherine,  Gladys,  Robert,  Wilson. 
Donald,  Glenwood.  Riley  married 
Amy  Poland.  Their  children:  Wel- 
ton,  Madlvn,  Pearl,  Mary,  Helen, 
Claris.  Lola  married  Emdon  Saville. 
Their  child:  Iris.  Cora  married  Gil¬ 
bert  Ruckman.  Their  children:  Trena 
Leland.  All  have  some  grandchild¬ 
ren.) 

Chas.  Edwin  born  May  31,  1860 
married  Rebecca  Virginia  Godlove. 
Their  children:  Florence  Mabel, 
Harold  Cephas  (dead),  Chas.  Olean 
(dead),  Preston  Ellsworth,  Lemuel 
Clement,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Wm.  Er¬ 
vin  (dead).  Altha  Susan.  Clement 
lives  at  466  Harrison  Ave.,  Green¬ 
ville,  Ohio. 

Sarah  Lorena  born  June  1,  1864 
married  Thomas  Grapes.  Their  fam¬ 
ily:  Daisy  R.  born  June  3,  1885;  Vir¬ 
gil  Benton  born  April  22,  1887;  El- 
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ma  Roena  born  June  28,  1891;  Roy 
Montgomery  born  July  11,  1893; 
Mary  Elizabeth  born  October  14, 
1897  and  died  January  22,  1943; 

Edith  Frances  born  November  9, 
1898;  Elsie  Lorraine  born  April  9, 
1902;  Cecil  Wm.  born  August  12, 
1907.  Daisy  R.  lives  at  Fort  Ash¬ 
by,  West  Virginia.  (Mrs.  Daisy  Py¬ 
les).  Roy  lives  at  Augusta,  West 
Virginia. 

John  Martin  born  July  10,  1867 
married  Lydia  Albright.  Their  three 
children:  Edna,  Oscar  Lawrence 
(dead),  Esther  May  (dead).  John 
Martin  married  a  second  wife  Flor¬ 
ence  Pownall,  no  children.  She  died 
and  he  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Kate 
Whittock  McCauley. 

Now  back  to  papa  and  grandpapa 
John  J.  Wolford.  Why  was  he  cal¬ 
led  John  “Jiner?”  My  answer  comes 

from  Riley  Combs: 

“Well,  you  wanted  to  know  why 
my  grandfather  was  called  John 
“Jiner.”  It  was  because  he  was  a 
carpenter  or  millwright.  He  made 
wagons,  water  wheels,  and  so  on — 
joined  wood  together.” 

Among  the  deaths  reported  in 
Hampshire  county  records  is  “John 
J.  Wolford,  died  July  22,  1896,  aged 
80  years,  a  son  of  Martin  Wolford” 
John  J.  was  in  my  opinion,  the  first 
son  of  Martin  Wolford — and  was 
probably  named  for  Martin’s  fath¬ 
er  John.  In  his  turn,  John  J.  named 
his  youngest  son,  John  Martin! 
Mamie  Stewart  agrees  with  my  con¬ 
jectures:  “I  think  John  J.  was  their 
oldest  child  for  his  daughter  Mary 
Margaret  (my  mother-in-law)  used 
to  tell  us  how  her  grandmother 
(Mary  Crim  Wolford)  said  when 
John  J.  was  born  she  could  turn  a 
teacup  over  his  head  and  they  kept 
him  on  a  pillow  for  three  months. 
I  remember  as  a  child  when  he  was 
old — fleshy,  stout  build,  blue  eyes, 
and  I  think  bald.  He,  with  part  of 
his  family,  is  buried  at  Augusta 
cemetery.” 

3.  Peter  Wolford,  next  carpenter 
son  of  Martin.  I  believe,  born  1818, 
has  received  full  discussion  in  Wol¬ 
ford  commentaries.  His  descendants 
are  listed  in  the  next  section.  I 
know  Peter  was  a  son  of  Martin — 
the  doubt  which  bade  me  say  “I  be¬ 
lieve”  is  the  uncertainty  regarding 
the  chronological  order  by  age. 

4.  Adam  Wolford,  born  November 
7,  1821,  was  a  farmer. 

From  the  letter  of  Mamie  Stewart 
we  learn  that  Adam  lived  on  his 
father’s  old  home  place,  and  that 
he  was  94  when  he  died. 

An  Adam  Wolford  descendant, 
W.  Ellis  Wolford  of  70  E.  Marathon 
PL,  Romney.  West  Virginia,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Leta 
Stewart  also  of  Romney,  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data:  (They  are  descendants 
of  John,  Martin,  and  Adam  Wolford 
through  Adam’s  son  William  Lock 
Wolford)  I  quote: 


John  Wolford,  died  1849. 

Martin  Wolford  died  1872.  Wife 
Mary. 

Adam  Wolford  died  1915  first  wife 
Mary  Smith.  Children:  Robert 
Smith  Wolford,  Lucy  Powelson,  Joe 
and  Lizzie. 

Second  wife,  Ann  Shank.  Child¬ 
ren:  William  Lock,  Granville. 

Granville  H.  Wolford  married 
Vina  Wolford.  Children:  Ira — no 
children,  Elmer,  no  children,  Iva,  no 
children. 

William  Lock  Wolford  married  Al- 
verda  Kathryn  Loy.  Four  children: 
Leta  Stewart — no  children:  Esther 
Daugherty,  daughter:  Vannas  Hag- 
erstrand  has  two  daughters,  Joy  and 
Margaret  Ann  Hagerstrand;  Wilda 
— no  children;  William  Ellis — one 
son,  William  Clair  Wolford. 

William  Ellis  Wolford  adds  a  note 
of  explanation  to  his  letter:  “The 
records  have  been  destroyed  here  in 
the  Court  House  during  the  Civil 
War.  Some  valuable  information 
was  burned.” 

Mamie  Stewart  recollects:  “Uncle 
Adam,  as  we  called  him,  was  slend¬ 
er,  and  stooped  some  when  old.  He, 
with  some  of  his  family,  is  buried 
at  Augusta  cemetery.” 

5.  William  Wolford,  the  Confed¬ 
erate  captain  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
directions  to  his  burial  place  were 
found  in  cemetery  records  of  Civil 
war  veterans  (see  Curiosity  Corner). 
E.  T.  Croston  says  he  is  buried  at 
the  Quaker  graveyard  about  six 
miles  south  of  Route  50  east  of  Rom¬ 
ney,  West  Virginia.  Civil  War  C.  S. 
A.  records  say  he  died  October  2, 
1906,  aged  83  years,  3  months,  23 
days. 

This  should  make  his  birth  year 
1823.  Now  a  letter  from  a  man  who 
was  30  at  the  time  of  Capt.  William’s 
death: 

“I  was  thirty  at  the  time  and 
knew  him  but  casually  as  a  few 
miles  in  those  days  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try  were  really  separation  points. 

“The  Captain  though  was  famous 
for  strength  as  a  wrestler  and  as  a 
broad  ax  man  has  never  been  ex¬ 
celled  in  this  country.  When  church¬ 
es  were  to  be  framed  he  was  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  could  hew  timbers  as 
true  as  they  could  be  sawed.  He 
was  a  staunch  Methodist  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  man  in  prayer.  I  never  heard 
him  pray  but  once  but  that  was  un¬ 
forgettable.  Maybe  I  can  venture  to 
add  that  he  was  excitable.  The  story 
is  told  that  when  his  command  was 
at  Romney  he  was  victim  of  a  false 
alarm.  Romney  is  built  on  a  ter¬ 
race  near  the  South  Branch  River. 
The  face  next  the  river  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  heighth  and  steep.  The 
captain’s  company  was  on  the  brink 
when  one  night  the  cry  ran  through 
the  camp.  'The  enemy  is  upon  us.’ 
In  the  confusion  the  Capt.  stepped 
off,  happened  to  catch  a  bush  and 
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was  rescued  without  too  much 
trouble.” 

Very  Cordially  Yours, 
Arthur  Slonaker 

Mamie  Stewart  describes  Captain 
William  as  tall,  of  heavy  build,  fine 
looking.  She  thinks  he  is  buried  at 
Loom  on  U.  S.  50  about  1  mile  east 
of  the  Hanging  Rock  post  office. 
She  recalls  that  Captain  William 
was  married  three  times.  Two  of 
the  children  by  his  first  wife  lived 
to  grow  up.  One,  a  boy,  died  with 
T.  B.  as  a  young  man.  The  other, 
Hannah,  married  Robert  Stewart, 
and  one  of  her  sons,  Albert  Stew¬ 
art,  gets  his  mail  at  Hanging  Rock, 
West  Virginia.  Children  by  Wil¬ 
liam’s  second  wife  were  Sarah,  An¬ 
na,  Belle,  Richard  and  Joseph.  One 
of  Richard’s  sons,  Caudy  Wolford, 
lives  at  Capon  Bridge,  West  Virgin¬ 
ia  William’s  third  wife  was  a  Brill. 
They  had  no  family. 

Again  Arthur  Slonaker,  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  Hampshire  Review,  does 
me  the  favor  of  stirring  his  recol¬ 
lections: 

“In  regard  to  Capt.  Wolford,  you 
might  not  find  another  who  would 
agree  with  me  in  the  following  des¬ 
cription,  but  you  have  asked  me 
and  here  goes.  The  Capt.  was  big, 
not  fat  but  tall,  6  ft.  1  inch  is  my 
guess,  weight  around  200  lbs.  A 
very  good  looking  man  with  strong 
regular  features;  face  covered  with 
beard,  not  too  heavy;  hair — you 
know — I’m  lost,  but  I  think  at  the 
time  of  his  death  his  hair  was  thick 
and  gray.  Not  specially  broad 
shouldered  but  rather  round,  bar¬ 
rel  chested  sort  of  man.  Very 
strong:  Could  lift  two  bushel  of 
wheat  in  the  old  road  wagon  with 
one  hand.  As  to  personal  charact¬ 
eristics,  like  most  of  us,  he  was  rath¬ 
er  a  queer  mixture:  A  good  neigh¬ 
bor,  sociable  to  an  extreme.  Like 
Michael,  his  half  brother,  ho  obser¬ 
ved  family  worship.  His  prayers  m 
church  were  unforgettable,  com¬ 
mencing  low  and  slow  they  gradu¬ 
ally  acquired  volume  and  momen¬ 
tum  as  if  to  carry  the  throne  of  grace 
by  storm.  Yet  with  all  his  piety  he 
never  acquired  complete  control  of 
a  temper  that  was  both  quick  and 
hot.  His  boys  1  think  both  left  him 
before  they  were  21.  Altogether  a 
big  man  with  big  faults  and  bigger 
virtues,  pious,  honest,  with  a  touch 
of  the  dictator.  That’s  about  the 
way  the  Capt.  seems  to  me  as  I  look 
back  through  the  mists  of  just  a- 
bout  a  half  century.” 

6.  Daniel  Wolford,  born  1829,  a 
cabinetmaker. 

Whether  this  is  the  Daniel  who 
lived  so  long  on  Gibbons  Run  the 
name  became  Dan’s  Run — whether 
this  is  the  Daniel  who  made  his  own 
coffin — I  cannot  learn.  But  Mamie 
Stewart  remembers  that  Daniel  Wol¬ 
ford  made  his  and  his  wife’s  coffins 
and  kept  them  upstairs  for  several 
years  before  they  died. 

7.  Richard  M.  Wolford,  born  1831. 
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lie  is  described  by  one  who  knew 
him  as  toll  and  slender.  Richard 
and  family  arc  buried  at  Mt.  Zion 
cemetery.  He  was  a  Methodist.  One 
grandson,  Paul  Wolford,  is  living  at 
Augusta,  West  Virginia  (or  Winch¬ 
ester,  Va.) 

Richard  married  Phoebe  McGuire 
Children:  Alverda — married  Albert 
Kuckman.  Child:  Floyd  Ruckman, 
Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

Bell — married  Dr.  J.  W.  Shull. 
Shull  children  (by  first  wife)  live 
in  Ohio. 

Harvey  Clinton — married  Laura 
Shauk.  Children:  Blanche  Carlyle 
(dead),  Frona  Schnibbe  (Romney), 
Paul. 

8.  Rebecca  Wolford  Snyder,  born 
1833. 

Second-handed  information  indi¬ 
cates  that  Rebecca  was  of  stout 
build  like  her  brother,  John  J.  Her 
son  Joseph  Snyder  has  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Mary  Loy,  who  lives  in  Rom¬ 
ney,  West  Virginia,  with  her  son  A. 
C.'  Loy. 

Rebecca — One  of  her  girls  mar¬ 
ried  a  Deaver.  I  think  Miss  Edna 
Deaver  of  Cold  Stream,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  a  granddaughter  or  great 
granddaughter  of  Rebecca  Snyder. 

CHILDREN  OF  PETER  AND 
ELIZABETH  SHORT  WOLFORD 
AND  TrIEIR  DESCENDANTS 

1.  Margaret  Wolford  Johns  (1341- 
about  1866)  was  the  first  child  of 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  Wolford.  No 
trace  of  her  descendants  can  I  find. 
She  married  a  Johns,  some  say  Hen¬ 
ry  Johns  and  had  three  children: 
Clara,  Mollic  and  Eddie.  I  think 
the  1860  census  listing  for  William 
H.  Johns  in  Dillon  Twp.,  Tazewell 
Co.,  Illinois  is  her  husband. 

Johns,  William  H.,  20,  farmer,  val¬ 
ue  of  personal  estate,  $100.00.  Born 
Illinois. 

Johns,  Margaret  19,  born  Illinois. 

Margaret  Wolford  Johns  was  of 
course  born  in  Hampshire  Co.,  West 
Virginia,  not  Illinois,  about  1841. 
She  was  listed  as  9  years  old  in  the 
1850  Hampshire  county  census. 

One  daughter,  Mollie,  married  a 
Billy  Butler  and  went  to  the  state 
of  Washington  to  live. 

Margaret  Wolford  Johns  died 
young  with  Tuberculosis.  Tradition 
says  she  was  25  years  old  when  she 
died  in  the  arms  of  her  brother, 
William  Wolford.  I  think  she  is 
buried  at  a  cemetery  called  Fisher, 
near  Dillon,  Illinois. 

2.  William  Marlin  Wolford  (born 
December  6,  1843,  died  May  14,  1929' 
was  the  second  child  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  Wolford.  Following  chap¬ 
ters  on  “The  Village  Blacksmith” 
and  “The  Spreading  Family  Tree" 
will  be  concerned  with  William 


Martin  Wolford  and  descendants. 
Ilis  seven  children  were  Frank, 
Florence,  Emma,  Charlie,  Edward, 
Harry,  and  Albert. 

3.  Michael  Pritchard  Wolford 

(born  May  17,  1845,  died  November 
17,  1934)  was  the  third  child  of  Peter 
and  Elizabeth  Wolford. 

l'he  Iowa  Census  returns  for  1925 
show  M.  P.  Wolford,  age  79,  born 
West  Virginia,  following  occupation 
of  agriculture — and  Mary  Wolford, 
his  wife,  age  71,  born  Indiana.  In¬ 
formation  regarding  their  parents 
is  given  thus: 

Parents  of  M.  P.  Wolford:  father, 
Peter  Wolford,  birthplace  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Mother’s  maiden  name:  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Short,  birthplace.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  (Married  in  West  Virginia). 

Parents  of  Mary  Wolford:  Father: 
George  A.  Metcalf,  birthplace  Ind¬ 
iana.  Mother’s  maiden  name:  Mar¬ 
tha  Knott,  birthplace,  Kentucky. 
(Married  in  Indiana). 

Michael  Pritchard  Wolford,  known 
as  M.  P.  or  “Polk,”  was  a  tall,  dis¬ 
tinguished  looking  gentleman,  who 
always,  to  my  knowledge,  wore  a 
beard  or  goatee.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  children  and  with 
those  who  loved  stories  and  home- 
spun  yarns.  From  him  we  get  most 
of  our  West  Virginia  stories  and 
anecdotes  related  in  “Tall  Tales  and 
True.”  How  or  when  he  acquired 
the  nickname  “Polk”  is  not  known 
to  me.  Those  who  spell  it  “Poke” 
maintain  that  he  was  s-o-o-o-o  slow. 
Those  who  spell  it  “Polk”  incline  to 
the  belief  that  he  was  called  “Polk” 
for  President  James  Polk. 

M.  P.  or  "Polk’s”  wife,  Mary  is 
remembered  as  an  efficient  organ¬ 
izer  in  community  and  church  im¬ 
provements  as  well  as  in  her  own 
home.  She  used  to  say  that  she 
could  get  up  in  the  morning,  call 
the  man  of  the  house,  and  have 
breakfast  ready  before  he  was  half¬ 
way  to  the  barn.  The  secret  of  her 
swiftness  was  in  detailed  preparat¬ 
ion  the  night  before — bacon  in  the 
skillet,  plates  on  the  table,  and  ev¬ 
erything  all  ready  to  fire  up  the 
range  and  give  the  breakfast  “Yoo- 
hoo!” 

Mary  did  not  appreciate  the  rep¬ 
etition  of  “Polk’s”  stories.  She  de¬ 
lighted  in  plaguing  “Polk”  over  his 
superstitions.  If  he  said,  “Never 
lean  a  hoe  against  the  house,"  she 
deliberately  did  so,  with  no  fateful 
consequences. 

When  “Polk"  and  Mary  rode  in  a 
car  she  had  to  sit  in  the  back 
on  the  opposite  side  from  him  to 
balance  the  load.  That  was  his  idea. 

Keosauqua,  Iowa  had  two  weekly 
papers.  "Polk"  took  the  Democrat 
and  Mary  subscribed  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican.  Neither  would  read  the  oth¬ 
er’s  newspaper. 

One  of  “Polk’s”  favorite  stories  a- 
bout  Illinois  was  the  rich  fertile  soil 
illustration.  His  neighbor  had  a 


small  field  of  wheat  that  was  so 
heavy  they  could  not  cut  it.  So  his 
only  solution  to  harvest  it  was  to 
build  a  solid  board  fence  four  feet 
high  around  it  and  run  horses  a- 
round  in  the  field  to  thrash  grain 
out — and  it  filled  up  so  full  this 
fence  could  not  hold  it  all. 

“Polk’s”  grandson,  Delmar  De¬ 
Hart  says,  “Grandpa  and  Grandma 
used  to  come  to  our  place  Christ¬ 
mas  eve  and  I  always  slept  with 
grandpa  and  he  would  always  tell 
me  some  far-fetched  tales,  but  this 
happened  when  I  was  quite  young 
and  I  don’t  remember  many  of 
them.” 

“Polk’s”  son  Fred  Wolford  writes: 
“1  only  remember  three  things  that 
my  father  told  me.  Once  he  took 
a  girl  to  a  dance  and  the  girl  went 
home  with  another  fellow,  so  he 
said  he  waited  several  months  and 
asked  her  to  go  with  him  to  another 
dance  and  she  consented  to  go.  He 
waited  until  everyone  else  had  gone 
home  then  he  went  home  and  left 
her  there.  He  told  quite  a  bit  about 
Jim  Berry,  I  think  at  Dillon.  Dad 
worked  for  him  quite  a  lot  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Mr.  Berry  was  quite  a 
wrestler  and  would  throw  my  fath¬ 
er  down  whenever  he  had  a 
chance.  Finally,  my  father  threw' 
him  and  Jim  would  never  wrestle 
dad  again.  I  don’t  remember  of  dad 
ever  saying  anything  about  his  fath¬ 
er  only  that  he  was  very  strict.  Al¬ 
so  when  dad  came  back  from  a  visit 
to  Virginia  he  told  about  everybody 
chewing  tobacco,  even  the  women, 
lie  also  said  it  was  so  hilly  they 
had  to  tie  a  rope  on  the  sheep  and 
hang  them  over  the  sides  of  the 
hills  to  eat  the  grass.” 

This  was  the  type  of  humorous 
exaggeration  which  delighted  the 
stranger  and  bored  the  wife. 

The  Malone  Twp.  Tazewell  Co., 
Illinois  history  states  that  Michael 
Pritchard  Wolford  attended  the 
common  schools  and  learned  the 
blacksmith  trade.  He  married  Mary 
J.  Metcalf  on  March  25,  1875.  They 
were  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  One  daughter,  Iona  Eliza¬ 
beth,  was  born  February  24.  1876. 
A  son,  Frederick  Marion,  was  born 
July  23,  1878. 

Portions  From  "Polk's"  Obituary 

Died  at  the  age  of  89  years,  6 
months.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Belle¬ 
ville,  Hedricks  (??)  County,  Ohio, 
moving  one  year  later  to  Moores- 
ville,  Indiana.  Moving  later  from 
there  to  Delavan,  Illinois  where  he 
lived  until  1890,  at  which  time  he 
moved  to  Van  Buren  County,  Iowa. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
his  life  were  honesty,  integrity, 
right  living.  Mr.  Wolford’s  W'ord 
wras  as  good  as  his  note.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  remaining  staunch 
characters  of  the  early  generation. 
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Michael  Pritchard  Wolford  was 
buried  in  a  country  cemetery  near 
Keosauqua,  Iowa — Kesaukwa  he 
used  to  call  it. 

The  complete  obituary  of  Mary 
Metcalf  Wolford: 

Obituary 

Mary  Metcalf,  daughter  of  James 
and  Martha  Metcalf,  was  born  at 
Dale,  Ind.,  January  14,  1854  and  de¬ 
parted  this  life  at  her  home  in  Kco- 
saqua,  Iowa,  December  15,  1930  at 
the  age  of  76  years,  eleven  months 
and  one  day. 

Her  father  died  April  14,  1865.  She 
moved  with  her  mother  and  sister 
to  Delavan  in  December,  1869,  where 
she  was  united  in  marriage  to  M.  P. 
Wolford.  They  were  married  more 
than  fifty  years,  celebrating  their 
golden  anniversary  several  years  a- 
go.  To  this  union  two  children  were 
born,  Iona  DeHart,  now  deceased 
and  F.  M.  Wolford  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Her  mother  died  in  1872. 

Mrs.  Wolford  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Green  Val¬ 
ley  in  1876.  In  1890,  with  her  family 
she  moved  to  the  farm  near  Keo- 
saqua  where  she  resided  until  1904 
when  they  moved  to  Keosauqua.  She 
transferred  her  membership  from 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Green 
Valley  to 'the  Methodist  church  at 
Center  Chapel  and  later  to  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church  at  Keosauqua.  Mrs. 
Wolford  was  instrumental  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  Woman’s  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  of  which  she  was  president  for 
seventeen  years  and  the  community 
building  stands  as  a  monument  to 
her  life.  Her  interest  was  not  in 
self,  but  for  others  and  like  the 
Master  gave  herself  in  willing  ser¬ 
vice. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  son,  F.  M.  Wolford;  and  sister, 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Madden;  three  grand¬ 
sons,  Dwight  and  Delmar  DeHart 
and  Eld  red  Wolford:  three  great 
grandchildren,  Blaine  and  Joe  De¬ 
Hart  and  Shirley  Wolford;  and  a 
host  of  neighbors  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Keosauqua  Methodist  church  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  December  17. 
1930,  at  two  o’clock.  Rev.  M.  E. 
Hayes  officiated  and  was  assisted  by 
M  '  D.  Cox.  Burial  was  at  Center 
Chapel.” 

Their  nephew,  Harry  Wolford, 
says  of  his  uncle  “Polk”  and  Aunt 
Mary : 

“Uncle  ‘Polk’  was  tall  and  straight 
in  posture.  He  had  an  imposing 
figure.  I  admired  him.  He  got  a  lot 
out  of  life  and  gave  a  lot  in  return. 

“Aunt  Mary  was  a  good  house¬ 
keeper  and  manager  who  spent 
much  time  in  later  years  in  civic 
improvement  and  church  work.  She 
planned  her  work  and  worked  her 
plan.” 

The  obituary  of  Iona  Wolford  De¬ 
Hart,  “Polk’s"'  daughter: 


Obituary 

Iona  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
M.  P.  and  Mary  Wolford,  was  born 
at  Green  Valley,  Tazewell  county, 
Illinois,  February  12,  1876,  and  pas¬ 
sed  to  her  eternal  home  on  June 
30,  1918.  aged  42  years,  4  month-., 
and  6  days.  She  moved  with  her 
parents  to  the  farm  near  Center 
Chapel,  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa, 
when  14  years  of  age.  Her  general 
education  was  received  at  the  school 
near  her  home  and  one  year  in  Ind¬ 
ianapolis,  Indiana,  adding  music  to 
her  studies  there.  She  studied  music 
assiduously  at  her  home  and  also 
spent  one  term  especially  for  music- 
in  Memphis,  Missouri.  She  was  uni¬ 
ted  in  marriage  to  Hector  E.  DeHart 
on  December  23,  1896,  at  her  home. 
To  this  union  were  born  three  child¬ 
ren,  Lera  Margaret,  who  preceded 
her  in  death,  and  George  Dwight 
and  Delmar  Wolford.  She  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  infancy,  converted  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Center  Chap¬ 
el  of  the  M.  E.  church  about  25 
years  ago.  A  deeper  and  richer 
Christian  experience  came  to  her 
when  called  upon  to  give  up  her 
little  daughter.  She  leaves  to  mourn 
her  death  a  loving  husband,  two 
sons,  her  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  an  aunt  who  was  with  her  dur¬ 
ing  her  last  illness,  also  many  other 
relatives  and  friends.  She  was  a 
good  wife,  a  loving  mother,  an  ideal 
homemaker,  a  beautiful  Christian, 
and  a  great  worker  in  the  church. 
She  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
home,  in  the  Sunday  school,  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  community.  She 
was  organist  for  many  years  and 
she  taught  the  young  people’s  class 
in  the  Sunday  school  for  a  long 
time.  She  has  gone  and  we  shall 
find  it  hard  to  do  without  her,  but 
thank  God  the  influence  of  her 
beautiful  life  and  her  loving  exam¬ 
ple  still  remain,  and  will  act  as  in¬ 
centives  to  us  to  do  our  best  for  the 
Christ  whom  she  loved  and  adored. 
Funeral  serveies  were  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  July  2,  in  the  Center  Chapel, 
conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  G.  II. 
Smith,  assisted  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Jor¬ 
dan  of  Stockport,  Rev.  W.  J.  Fow¬ 
ler  of  Birmingham,  and  Rev.  F.  S. 
Seeds  of  Bonaparte.  The  floral  of¬ 
ferings  were  very  many  and  very 
beautiful.  The  church  was  crowded 
to  its  capacity  with  earnest  sympath¬ 
isers.  The  pastor  spoke  briefly  from 
the  text,  “Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death  and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.”  Rev.  Jordan,  her  pastor  for 
four  years,  and  Rev.  Fowler,  her 
pastor  for  two  years,  also  made  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  helpful  remarks.  Inter¬ 
ment  was  in  the  Center  Chapel  cem¬ 
etery  by  the  side  of  her  little  girl, 
Lera  Margaret. 

The  descendants  of  Iona  have 
sent  me  their  own  interesting  re¬ 
ports: 

George  Dwight  DeHart,  son  of 
Iona  Wolford  DeHart,  of  Keosauqua, 
Iowa  was  born  at  Keosauqua  March 
24,  1902  and  writes: 

“I  married  on  June  21,  1924.  My 


occupation  is  farming  and  I  like  it 
very  much. 

“I  have  spent  all  my  time  on  the 
farm  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
I  spent  in  school. 

“Mv  wife  and  I  began  forming 
on  three  hundred  and  twenty  five 
acres.  I  inherited  half  of  this  farm 
eventually,  but  the  wife  and  I  ad¬ 
ded  to  it  until  we  had  five  hundred 
and  sixty  five  acres. 

“Along  with  the  work  it  takes 
to  buy  a  farm,  we  raised  four  child¬ 
ren,  as  well  as  taking  an  active  part 
in  community  affairs  which  include 
such  things  as  teacher,  lay  leader, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Sunday  school.  1  was  a  school  dir¬ 
ector  for  over  twenty  years.  I  ser¬ 
ved  as  director  and  president  of  the 
Van  Buren  County  Farm  Bureau. 

I  am  now  a  boys  4-H  club  leader, 
a  director  in  our  local  bank,  and  a 
member  of  the  county  committee  of 
the  Farmer’s  Home  Administration. 

"I  have  not  had  much  time  for 
hobbies,  but  I  do  like  sports  of  all 
kinds.” 

Pearl  Olive  Peacock  DeHart,  wife 
of  Dwight,  was  born  January  10, 
1904,  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa.  She 
writes  her  own  history: 

“I  attended  country  school  at  White 
No.  9  while  in  the  seventh  grade, 

I  rode  a  white  pony.  One  morning 
as  I  went  to  dismount  at  the  school- 
house  the  saddle  turned  and  I  lit  on 
the  ground  and  the  pony  went  home 
with  the  saddle  flapping  under  its 
stomach: — Graduated  from  Keo  high 
school  in  1922.  My  sister  and  I 
drove  a  Model  T  ford  seven  miles 

when  the  weather  permitted,  then 
roomed  and  did  our  own  cooking. 
Attended  Parsons  College  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  teacher’s  certificate  and 
taught  one  year  in  a  rural  school. 
Part  time  I  walked  through  the 
woods  and  pulled  bark  off  the  Shag 
bark  hickory  trees  for  kindling. 

“Married  Dwight  DeHart  on  Juno 
21,  1924  and  we  started  housekeep¬ 
ing  where  we  now  live. 

“We  set  500  eggs  in  two  incubat¬ 
ors  in  the  basement  the  first  year 
we  were  married  and  had  to  turn 
each  egg  by  hand  once  a  day.  This 
was  new  work  for  me  as  I  had  nev¬ 
er  even  seen  an  incubator  before, 
but  with  my  good  husband’s  help 
and  advice  we  hatched  a  good  many 
chicks  on  the  third  day  of  March. 
Heated  two  houses  with  coal  brood¬ 
ers. 

“Our  first  child  arrived  that 
March  24th  and  while  I  was  still 
in  bed  one  brooder  house  caught  on 
fire  but  didn’t  do  much  damage  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  hole  in  the  roof. 

“I  joined  the  Methodist  church 
while  in  high  school  and  am  at  pre¬ 
sent  a  charter  member  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Society  of  Christian  Service  of 
Center  Chapel  church.  I  served  as 
president  for  two  years  and  treas- 
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urcr  five  years  in  this  society.  1  was 
chorister  for  two  years  and  have 
taught  a  Sunday  school  class  of 
children  for  a  number  of  years. 

"My  hobbies  are  fancy  work,  sew¬ 
ing  and  trying  to  get  done  what  the 
other  fellow  doesn’t  have  time  to 
do.” 

Blaine  E.  DeHart,  son  of  Dwight, 
was  born  March  24,  1925,  on  his 
father’s  birthday. 

"I  was  born  on  my  father’s  birth¬ 
day  so  right  there  started  saving 
(just  one  birthday  cake  for  both  of 
us).  1  attended  Enterprise  school 
and  Keosauqua  High  school,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  1943.  I  loved  mathematics 
but  oh,  the  English!  My  folks  did¬ 
n’t  think  they  could  spare  me  to 
play  basketball  so  didn’t  participate. 

1  had  a  good  many  sick  spells  as  I 
grew  up  but  nothing  serious.  I  join¬ 
ed  the  navy  in  1945.  I  did  lots  of 
studying  along  electrical  lines  and 
radio  work.  After  I  got  out  of  the 
service  I  enrolled  at  Iowa  State  col¬ 
lege,  where  I  graduated  in  1950  in 
Ag.  Engineering.  There  I  married 
Pauline  Haukoos  of  Ames.  We  start¬ 
ed  farming  on  my  father’s  farm  just 
east  of  the  home  place,  and  joining 
it,  so  we  worked  together.  Bought 
up  some  Wisconsin  Holstein  heifers 
which  promptly  acquired  shipping 
fever  and  gave  us  plenty  of 
headaches  but  are  now  furnishing 
us  milk  to  use  and  sell.  We  are 
milking  nineteen  at  present.  We 
have  three  children:  Blenna,  Glen, 
and  Dale. 

Joe  Peacock  DeHart,  son  of 
Dwight,  was  born  June  9,  1926. 

"I  was  born  in  the  warm  month 
of  June  and  I  didn’t  get  much  at¬ 
tention  as  my  little  brother  just  fif¬ 
teen  months  old  was  very  sick  at 
that  time.  I  always  liked  to  do  hard 
things  such  as  pull  the  little  wagon 
in  the  mud  and  to  make  the  tracks 
deeper  I  would  load  it  up  with 
rocks.  My  brother  and  1  had  lots 
of  fun  playing  in  the  mud  holes  in 
the  orchard.  After  a  spring  rain  we 
would  put  a  piece  of  tin  over  a  water 
hole,  then  jump  up  and  down  on  it 
just  to  see  the  splash.  Needless  to 
say  it  went  all  over  us!  Once  we 
painted  the  tractor  with  crank  case 
oil. 

"I  attended  Enterprise  school  and 
graduated  from  Keosauqua  High 
school  in  1944.  I  worked  at  the  Keo¬ 
sauqua  Creamery  until  I  enlisted  in 
the  air  corps.  I  spent  11  months  in 
Germany.  Married  Shirley  Jack  of 
Mt.  Sterling  in  November  of  1945. 
We  have  been  farming  and  have 
five  children:  Douglas  Joe,  William 
Duane,  Steven  Ray.  Judith  Ann,  and 
Janet  Lee. 

Minona  Darlene  DeHart,  daughter 
of  Dwight,  was  born  June  19,  1933. 

"When  I  was  born  it  was  quite  an 
occasion  for  my  two  brothers  were 
seven  and  eight  years  old.  I  am 
told  they  would  get  one  on  either 
side  of  my  crib  and  talk  to  me  to 


sec  which  one  I  would  look  at  first. 
Then  they  were  sure  I  liked  that 
one  best. 

“I  always  loved  to  be  outdoors, 
and  the  dog  and  I  traveled  many 
miles  together.  We  would  ride  on 
the  fodder  wagon  with  Daddy  but 
I  always  walked  and  led  the  dog 
with  a  string  around  his  neck  on  the 
way  back,  for  it  was  too  cold  rid¬ 
ing.  We  would  go  to  meet  my  bro¬ 
thers  as  they  came  home  from  sch¬ 
ool.  When  the  dog  would  lie  down. 

I  would  sit  on  him  while  we  waited 
for  mother  told  me  not  to  sit  on 
the  ground. 

"My  school  days  were  a  real  joy 
for  I  loved  to  read  and  always  made 
good  grades.  I  started  music  lessons 
at  eight  years  of  age  and  continued 
through  high  school.  I  attended  En¬ 
terprise  school  and  when  in  the 
eighth  grade  was  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  our  school  in  the  Van  Buren 
county  spelling  contest  which  I  won 
and  got  to  compete  in  the  state  con¬ 
test  at  Des  Moines.  I  attended  Keo¬ 
sauqua  high  school  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  basketball  squad,  sang  in 
the  Girl’s  Glee  Club,  also  pianist 
for  all  music  events.  Graduated  in 
1950. 

“I  attended  Iowa  Wesleyan  col¬ 
lege  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  graduated 
with  the  Summa  Cum  Laude  Hon¬ 
or  in  1954.  While  here  I  joined  the 
Zata  sorority,  was  a  member  of  the 
college  basketball  squad.  Three 
times  we  played  in  the  National  A. 
A.  U.  tournament,  2  years  at  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas  and  once  at  Dallas,  Tex¬ 
as.  We  took  other  trips  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
and  Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina. 

I  spent  three  summers  as  assistant 
to  the  Dean  of  Iowa  Wesleyan,  also 
worked  at  the  Harlan  Hotel  eve¬ 
nings.  At  present,  I  am  teaching 
history,  physical  education,  and 
coaching  girls  basketball  at  Durant 
High  school.” 

Larry  Roy  DeHart,  son  of  Dwight, 
was  born  February  20,  1939.  He 
writes  : 

“I  am  a  junior  in  the  Keosauqua 
high  school.  I  belong  to  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church  and  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship.  My  hobby  is  swimming 
when  I  don’t  have  to  work.  I  help 
my  folks  on  the  farm.  One  mis¬ 
fortune  I  had  last  summer  was  when 
I  fell  off  of  a  truck  load  of  bales 
and  broke  my  arm  and  had  it  in  a 
cast  for  six  weeks.  I  am  in  baseball, 
basketball,  mixed  chorus,  glee  club, 
FFA  and  4-H. 

Delmar  Wolford  DeHart,  son  of 
Iona  Wolford  DeHart,  lives  at  Toma¬ 
hawk,  Wisconsin.  He  was  born  No¬ 
vember  30,  1908  at  Keosauqua,  la. 
He  married  Mildred  Maddix  of 
Stockport,  Iowa  on  January  24,  1931 
in  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  writes: 

“I  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Iowa, 
went  to  Chicago  and  worked  for 
radio  station  WBBM  as  an  engineer 
for  15  years.  Then  the  call  of  the 
country  was  too  great  so  ever  since 
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1945  have  been  fur  farming,  raising 
mink.  Raised  them  as  a  hobby  since 
1932,  but  full  time  work  with  them 
since  1945. 

"We  belong  to  the  Methodist 
church." 

Harold  Delmar  DeHart,  son  of 
Delmar,  was  born  January  16,  1932 
at  Glenview,  Illinois.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Virginia  Etrick  of  Berlin, 
Wisconsin  on  April  16,  1953.  He 
served  two  years  in  the  army,  spent 
14  months  in  Korea.  They  have  a 
son  Kenneth,  born  January  8,  1954, 
and  a  daughter  Paula  Renee,  born 
,  1956.  Harold  Delmar 

is  engaged  in  fur  farming  with  his 
father.  At  present  they  have  four 
thousand  mink. 

Richard  Clinton,  De  Hart,  son  of 
Delmar,  was  born  December  2,  1933 
at  Glenview,  Illinois.  He  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  studying  business  ad¬ 
ministration. 

This  concludes  (up  to  1956)  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Iona  Wolford  De  Hart, 
daughter  of  Michael  Pritchard  Wol¬ 
ford. 

Michael  Pritchard  Wolford’s  son 
Frederick  Marion  provides  his  own 
account: 

Fred  Marion  Wolford,  817  Ivy  St., 
Chico,  Calif.,  born  July  23,  1878, 

Green  Valley,  Illinois. 

Wife:  Lucy  Wolford,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1880,  died  February  12,  1949. 

Son:  Eldred  E.  Wolford. 

Second  wife:  Mrs.  Rose  Miller 
Wolford.  Married  November  30, 
1954  at  Reno,  Nevada. 

"I  was  married  January  28,  1902 
to  Lucy.  We  moved  to  Canada  in 
August  1900  (or  1906).  Lived  there 
until  June  1922.  We  came  back  to 
Keosauqua  and  I  went  to  work  at 
the  Ford  assembly  plant  in  Des 
Moines.  Worked  there  until  Decem¬ 
ber  1932  then  went  out  to  California 
and  arrived  there  December  22, 
1932.  Things  were  very  tough  un¬ 
til  1940  then  I  went  to  work  for  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Health  Dept, 
and  worked  there  ten  years.  I  am 
now  retired.  I  had  a  cancer  oper¬ 
ation  November  1948.  I  left  the 
Methodist  church  and  went  to  the 
Four  Square  church.  I  credit  faith 
for  healing  my  cancer.  Now  I  am 
in  wonderful  shape — soon  be  seven¬ 
ty  eight  years  old  and  everyone 
guesses  me  to  be  in  my  sixties.  I 
now  have  a  very  good  wife.  My 
hobby  is  playing  checkers  by  mail — 
have  played  with  England,  Scotland, 
Canada  and  all  over  the  U.  S.” 

Harry  Wolford’s  comment  on 
Fred:  “A  perfectionist  in  anything 
he  put  his  mind  to.” 

Eldred  Erlon  Wolford,  son  of  Fred 
and  Lucy,  who  lives  at  Rt.  1  Box 
455,  Chico,  Butte  County,  Califor¬ 
nia  was  born  December  18,  1905  at 
Keosauqua,  Iowa.  Eldred  graduated 
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from  Drake  University  Law  School 
in  1929  and  practiced  law  in  Los 
Angeles  county  from  1929  to  the 
present  time  (1956) — semi-retired 
since  October  1955.  living  on  a 
ranch  here  in  Chico.  He  was  Just¬ 
ice  of  the  Peace  of  El  Monte  town¬ 
ship  from  1931!  to  1950.  Eld  red  mar¬ 
ried  Alice  Louise  Wolford  on  July 
12,  1926  in  Anoka,  Minnesota.  They 
belong  to  the  Methodist  church. 

Alice  Louise  Wolford  was  born 
December  23.  1905  at  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  She  attended  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity  1  Vz  years  where  she  met  her 
husband.  Her  hobby  is  hooked  and 
braided  rugs.  She  has  entered  both 
kinds  in  the  Silver  Dollar  Fair  at 
Chico,  and  won  three  first  prize  rib¬ 
bons.  Small  rugs  were  exhibited, 
but  she  has  made  some  room  size 
rugs. 

Eldrcd  and  Alice  Louise  Wolford 
have  three  children:  Richard  El- 
dred,  Shirley  Ann,  and  Donald  El¬ 
lon. 

Richard  Eldrcd  Wolford  was  born 
January  15,  1933  at  Los  Angeles, 
California.  He  was  married  to  Dap¬ 
hne  Jean  Lind  on  June  19,  1953  at 
San  Luis  Obispo.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Debra  Sue  Wolford,  born 
February  15,  1955.  They  live  at  the 
ranch  and  Richard  manages  it.  Rich¬ 
ard  graduated  from  California  Poly¬ 
technic  College  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
in  June  1951. 

Shirley  Ann  Wolford,  born  March 
7,  1930  '  at  Hollywood,  California 
married  William  Douglas  Mellcrt  on 
June  15,  1951.  Shirley  graduated 
from  George  Pepperdine  College  and 
majored  in  Physical  Education.  She 
taught  P.  E.  in  the  Wilmington  Jr. 
High  school  from  Sept.  1951  to  June 
1953.  Her  husband^  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Dental  College  in  June  1953,  and 
went  into  the  navy  in  July,  1953, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Pearl  Harbor.  When  he 
is  out  of  the  navy  (July  1956)  he 
will  establish  a  dental  practice  in 
Los  Angeles  in  the  Leimert  Park 
area,  since  his  father  has  a  dental 
office  there. 

Donald  Erlon  Wolford,  born  May 
24,  1940  at  Monterey  Park,  (L.  A. 
county)  California,  is  a  sophomore 
at  Chico  Senior  high  school,  and  in¬ 
terested  in  football.  He  is  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  his  4-H  group  this  year,  and 
has  exhibited  the  past  two  years  at 
the  Silver  Dollar  Fair,  and  had  very 
good  luck  with  fat  steers.  He  also 
exhibited  at  the  Cow  Palace  in  the 
S.  F.  Jr.  Livestock  Exhibition,  and 
did  very  well.  Last  year  he  exhib¬ 
ited  a  "hog  feeder  at  two  fairs  for 
FFA  and  won  first  at  each.  Donald 
is  taking  an  agricultural  course  in 
high  school,  and  will  likely  go  to 
Chico  State  college  or  to  Davis. 

Eldrcd  and  Alice  Louise  Wolford 
have  270  acres  at  Chico  and  raise 
hay,  some  cattle  and  some  hogs. 

4.  Mary  E.  Wolford  Johnson  (born 
November  26,  1647.  Died  April  30, 


1886)  was  the  fourth  child  of  Peter 
and  Elizabeth  Wolford. 

The  1880  census  of  Delavan  Vil¬ 
lage,  Tazewell  county,  Illinois,  p. 
465  B  includes  Mary  E.  Wolford 
Johnson. 

Johnson,  Lewis,  39,  farmer,  born 
in  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  his  mother  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Johnson,  Mary  E.,  32,  wife  born 
in  Virginia.  Her  parents  were  born 
in  Virginia. 

Johnson,  Ethel  Viola,  10,  daughter, 
born  in  Illinois. 

Mary  was  born  in  Hampshire 
county,  West  Virginia. 

From  Lewis  Johnson’s  second 
wife,  Annie  Parlicr  Johnson,  I  have 
the  following  excerpts  from  the 
family  Bible: 

“Mary  E.  Johnson,  wife  of  Lewis 
Johnson,  was  born  the  26th  day  of 
November  A.  D.  1847.  Died  April 
30th  A.  D.  1886  aged  39  years  and 
5  months.” 

“Lewis  C.  Johnson  was  bourn  the 
11th  day  of  March  A.  D.  1842.  Mary 
E.  Johnson  was  bourn  the  26th  day 
of  November  A.  D.  1847.” 

“Holy  matrimony  was  celebrated 
between  Lewis  C.  Johnson  of  Dela¬ 
van,  Illinois  and  Mary  E.  Wolford  of 
Delevan,  Illinois  on  the  27th  day  of 
February  1868  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride’s  mother  by  the  Reverent 
Mr.  Gay.” 

“Ettie  V.  Johnson,  daughter  of 
Lewis  C.  Johnson  and  Mary  E. 
Johnson  was  bourn  the  20th  day  of 
November  1869.” 

"Walter  Brown  and  Etta  V.  John¬ 
son  was  married  the  2nd  day  of  May 
A.  D.  1891.” 

“Wilma  L.  Brown,  daughter  of 
Walter  and  Etta  Brown  was  born 
September  20th,  1891.” 

“Etta  V.  Brown,  wife  of  Walter 
Brown,  died  June  21st,  1892  aged 
22  years,  7  months  and  1  day.” 

Harry  Wolford  recalls  attending 
the  funeral  of  his  aunt,  39  year  old 
Mary  Wolford  Johnson,  who  died 
with  T.  B.  as  her  father,  sister,  and 
brother  had  done  before  her.  The 
funeral  was  held  out  of  doors  and 
Harry  wonders  if  fear  of  T.  B.  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  the  open 
air  funeral.  Mary  Wolford  Johnson 
is  buried  in  the  Delavan,  Illinois 
cemetery. 

Wilma  Brown,  granddaughter  of 
Mary  Wolford  Johnson,  married 
Lcn  Loveridge  but  had  no  children. 
They  lived  in  Springfield.  Illinois. 
Both  passed  away  about  1940  (?) 

5.  Rebecca  E.  Wolford  Hoover, 
fifth  child  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
Wolford,  was  also  born  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  county,  West  Virginia.  She 
was  called  “Becky."  She  was  born 
July  18,  1851. 


Rebecca  (or  Rebckah)  married 
Sylvanus  Young  Hoover  December 
27,  1875.  Young  Hoover  worked  in 
a  chicken  dressing  factory  in  Dela¬ 
van,  Illinois.  He  was  born  August 
29,  1846  in  New  Jersey,  and  died 
September  21,  1920  at  Minier,  Illin¬ 
ois  and  is  buried  in  the  Delavan 
cemetery.  Rebecca  died  May  2,  1938 
near  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri  and 
was  buried  at  Fairview  church 
northwest  of  Mountain  Grove.  Her 
devoted  son,  Ora  Hoover,  kept  her 
in  her  declining  years.  Rebecca  was 
a  hard  working  woman  who,  in  old 
age,  stooped  under  her  burdens.  “A 
great  lady,”  says  her  nephew,  Harry. 

Ora  Lee  Hoover  of  Mountain 
Grove,  Missouri  was  born  July  27, 
1883  at  Delavan,  Ill.  He  did  tele¬ 
phone  work  for  a  number  of  years 
at  Minier,  Illinois.  His  brother, 
Charles  was  with  him  in  electrical 
business  for  some  time,  wiring 
houses,  building  lines,  refrigeration, 
light  plants  etc.  Ora  and  wife  Jen¬ 
nie  have  been  in  the  dry  cleaning 
and  laundry  business  in  Mountain 
Grove.  They  now  have  their  money 
in  property  and  are  retired  (they 
guess!!)  The  cleaning  establish¬ 
ment  is  leased  and  son  Ivan  and 
Opal  run  the  laundry.  Ora  and  Jen¬ 
nie  belong  to  the  Christian  church. 

Plenty  of  humor  in  the  research 
form  sheet  of  this  character!!  It 
reads: 

“Jennie  Faye  Kephart  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Hon.  O.  L.  Hoover  (P. 
D.  F.)  January  18,  1919.  To  this  on¬ 
ion  (then  onion  is  scratched  and  un¬ 
ion  substituted)  was  born  two  child¬ 
ren,  Ivan  Charles  and  Margie  Eil¬ 
een.” 

Jennie  Faye  Kephart  was  born 
April  5,  1896  in  Waynesville,  Ill.  She 
was  telephone  operator  for  seven 
years  at  Minier,  Illinois. 

Ivan  Chas.  Hoover,  son  of  Ora, 
was  born  October  23,  1919  at  Minier, 
Illinois.  He  married  Opal  Knobe- 
lock  of  Minier.  She  was  born  De¬ 
cember  3.  1924  at  Minier.  They  have 
three  children:  Bonnie  Lou,  Decem¬ 
ber  28.  1946,  Lee  Chas.,  June  1C, 
1949  and  Beverly  Jo,  July  24,  1954. 
Ivan  and  Opal  belong  to  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church. 

Margie  Eileen  Hoover,  daughter  of 
Ora.  born  November  9.  1923,  mar¬ 
ried  Woodrow  Davis  November  5, 
1943.  Their  daughter,  Linda  Faye, 
was  born  August  22,  1944.  They 
separated  and  Margie  married  Lew¬ 
is  Comstock,  June  30,  1951.  They 
have  two  children:  Michael  Lewis, 
Sept.  22,  1952  and  Gary  Omer  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1954.  They  have  a  320  acre 
farm  about  9  miles  northeast  of 
Mountain  Grove.  Margie  works  in 
the  office  at  the  Brown  Shoe  Co.  in 
town.  She  belongs  to  the  Baptist 
church. 

Ora  Hoover,  the  interesting  per¬ 
son  who  provided  most  of  the 
Hoover  statistics,  made  this  conclud¬ 
ing  comment:  “I  hope  you  can  get 
something  out  of  all  these  figures 
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nnd  dates.  I  am  getting  so  jumbled 
up  myself  I  don't  know  which  char¬ 
acter  I  am!" 

Charles  Franklin  Hoover,  the 
other  son  of  Rebecca  Wolford  Hoov¬ 
er,  was  born  November  2.  1876  near 
Green  Valley,  Illinois.  He  married 
Josephine  Parker  September  8.  l!)Q3. 
They  had  two  children  Winona  and 
Leor.  As  a  youngster,  “Charlie 
Hoover”  did  a  lot  of  train  and  toy 
work.  He  joined  the  state  militia 
in  early  manhood  and  was  active  in 
the  armed  forces,  having  been  in 
the  Spanish  American  war  and  the 
First  World  War.  He  was  discharg¬ 
ed  from  active  duty  with  the  rank 
of  Major  and  later  attained  the  rank 
of  Lt.  Colonel  in  the  Officers  Re¬ 
serve  Corps.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  telephone  business  as  manager 
of  the  Minier  Mutual  Telephone  Co. 
for  a  number  of  years  before  the 
First  World  War,  and  then  entered 
business  with  his  brother,  O.  L. 
Hoover  following  World  War  I. 
They  engaged  in  the  electrical  con¬ 
tracting  and  appliance  business  un¬ 
til  Charles  retired  in  1939.  Charles 
Hoover  died  at  the  age  of  70  in  No¬ 
vember  1946,  and  is  at  rest  in  the 
Delavan,  Illinois  cemetery. 

Winona,  daughter  of  Chas.  Hoov¬ 
er,  died  November  9,  1924. 

Josephine,  wife  of  Chas.,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1944. 

Leor,  son  of  Chas,  lives  at  805 
Prospect  Road,  Peoria,  Illinois.  His 
informative  letter  follows: 

“I,  Leor  Parker  Hoover,  was  born 
in  Monroeville,  Ohio,  November  6, 
1905.  I  married  Madeline  Teegan 
of  Peoria,  Illinois  November  27, 
1937  (Born  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Sept. 
8,  1910).  We  have  one  daughter, 
Lynn  Hoover,  born  in  Davton,  Ohio 
Sept.  21,  1938. 

“I  graduated  from  Minier  Com¬ 
munity  High  school  in  1923,  and 
worked  several  years  in  the  sale  of 
and  installation  of  electrical  pro¬ 
ducts  sold  by  Hoover  Brothers  of 
Minier  and  Canton,  Illinois.  In  1928 
I  went  with  Frigidaire  Corporation 
in  sales  work  and  then  with  General 
Electric  Co.,  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Since  1934  I  have  been  in  the 
Medical  Specialty  Business  as  prop¬ 
rietor  of  Milex  Professional  Special¬ 
ties. 

“Fishing,  golf,  and  vacation  trips 
are  my  chief  interests  other  than 
business,  and  these  interests  are 
shared  by  my  family. 

“Lynn  plans  to  enter  college  af¬ 
ter  finishing  her  next  year  at  Wood¬ 
ruff  High  school  in  Peoria.” 

L.  P.  Hoover 

6.  Levi  P.  Wolford,  sixth  child 
of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Wolford,  liv¬ 
ed  but  four  months.  He  was  born 
probably  in  Ohio  or  around  Moores- 
ville,  Indiana  or  along  the  road  be¬ 
tween.  He  died  January  11,  1856. 
aged  four  months  and  eleven  days 
with  “consumption"  and  was  buried 
beside  his  father  in  the  Center  Val¬ 
ley  cemetery,  Indiana. 


CHILDREN  OF  MICHAEL  AND 
MARGARET  PRITCHARD  SHORT 

AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS 

1.  Rees  Pritchard  was  not  a  child 

of  Michael  Short  but  probably  the 
oldest  son  of  Margaret  Pritchard 
Short.  A  record  inserted  in  an  old 
Bible  says  Rees  Pritchard  was  born 
July  Ye  14th,  1811 — meaning  July 
the  14th,  1811.  Probably  born  in 

Hampshire  county,  West  Virginia, 
then  still  a  part  of  Virginia. 

2.  Samuel  J.  Pritchard,  second  son 
of  Margaret  Pritchard  Short,  was 
born  Nov.  Ye  25th,  1812  (Hampshire 
County,  West  Virginia).  A  sketch 
of  his  family  and  descendants  is 
provided  by  Mrs.  Roy  H.  Pritchard 
of  Amo,  Indiana. 

SAMUEL  J.  PRITCHARD 
Family  and  Descendants 

Samuel  J.  Pritchard,  carpenter 
and  laborer,  son  of  Margaret  Prit¬ 
chard  Short  (6,  4,  1791-2,  25,  1867), 
was  born  November  25,  1312,  in 
Hampshire  county,  Virginia  (now 
West  Virginia),  and  died  in  Septem¬ 
ber  (probably  the  26th)  1856,  on  a 
farm  known  as  a  Davis  farm,  about 
a  mile  east  of  Belleville,  in  Liberty 
township,  Hendricks  county,  Ind¬ 
iana.  He  was  buried  in  the  “old 
part”  of  the  cemetery  at  Center  Val¬ 
ley,  which  is  located  about  three 
miles  south  of  Bellville,  on  state 
road  39.  Samuel  J.  Pritchard  had 
at  least  one  full  brother,  Rees  Prit¬ 
chard,  born  July  14,  1811,  besides 
his  half  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
nine  children  of  Michael  Short  (11, 
28.  1791-2,  15,  1867)  and  Margaret 
Pritchard  Short  (6,  4,  1791-2,  25, 

1867)  listed  elsewhere. 

In  Hampshire  county,  Virginia, 
(now  West  Virginia)  on  December 
19,  1850,  he  married  CATHERINE 
ELIZABETH  MARKER,  born  Aug¬ 
ust  12,  1832,  daughter  of  Amos  (12, 
13,  1807-7,  21,  1876)  and  Margar¬ 
et  (Brill)  Marker  (10,  16,  1808-12, 
16,  1878).  Catherine  Elizabeth  had 
one  sister,  Harriet  Melinda  (Marker) 
Underwood  (8,  13,  1835-November 
30,  1914),  wife  of  Horace  Under¬ 
wood:  a  brother  Elisha  Harrison 
Marker,  (1,  10,  1838-1.  27,  1913); 
and  a  brother.  Amos  Marker,  Jr., 
(9.  18.  1840-3,  16,  1916).  Catherine 
Elizabeth  died  March  29.  1916,  in 
Liberty  township  at  her  home  about 
2  miles  south  of  Belleville,  on  the 
east  side  of  State  road  39.  The  Mar¬ 
ker  family,  parents  and  children, 
were  born  in  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley,  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  and 
died  in  Indiana,  the  parents  in  Mon¬ 
roe  township,  Morgan  county  and 
the  children  in  Liberty  township, 
Hendricks  county,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Amos  Marker,  Jr.,  who  died 
in  Brown  township.  All  are  buried 
at  Center  Valley. 

The  children  of  Samuel  J.  Prit¬ 
chard  and  Catherine  Elizabeth 
(Marker)  Pritchard  were  Margaret 
Ellen  (Pritchard)  Wrightsman,  John 


Amos  Pritchard  and  William  Henry 
Pritchard.  On  September  28,  1865, 
Catherine  Elizabeth  (Marker)  Prit¬ 
chard  married  William  Rushton, 
becoming  his  third  wife.  Mr.  Rush- 
ton  was  born  in  1810,  in  North 
Carolina  and  died  at  his  home 
south  of  Belleville  at  the  age  of  74 
years  in  1884  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Salem  Methodist 
church.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and 
very  note  worthy  settlers  of  Liberty 
township.  Besides  the  family  of  9 
children  by  his  first  wife,  three  sons. 
Bedford,  Charles  and  Alpheus  Bur¬ 
ton,  were  born  to  William  and  Cath¬ 
erine  Rushton. 

1  (1)  MARGARET  ELLEN  PRIT¬ 
CHARD,  daughter  of  Samuel  J.  and 
Catherine  Elizabeth  (Marker)  Prit¬ 
chard,  was  born  September  14,  1352, 
in  Hampshire  county,  Virginia,  (now 
West  Virginia)  and  died  December 
24,  1937,  at  her  home  in  Belleville, 
in  Hendricks  county,  Indiana.  On 
June  22,  1876  in  Hendricks  county, 
she  married  Dennis  Solomon 
Wrightsman,  born  December  30, 
1849,  at  Liberty,  in  North  Car¬ 
olina,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Martha 
Wrightsman.  The  Dennis  Wrights¬ 
man  residence  was  fbr  years  2  miles 
south  of  Belleville  and  a  little  west 
of  State  road  39,  later  at  Belleville. 
Dennis  Wrightsman  died  February 
1,  1929.  Both  he  and  “Aunt  Mag” 
are  buried  at  Center  Valley. 

2.  (2)  JOHN  MITCHELL  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  son  of  1  (1),  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1871,  in  Liberty  township, 
Hendricks  county,  Indiana.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  Indianopolis,  Indiana  at  age 
of  20,  he  was  connected  with  the 
lumber  industry  55  years,  going  to 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1908,  to 
Texas  in  1926,  and  now  resides  at 
Tunica,  Mississippi.  In  Indianapolis, 
Marion  county,  Indiana,  he  married 
Leone  Adele  Hayes. 

3  (3)  MARGARET  PRITCHARD, 
daughter  of  2  (2),  was  born  in  Ind¬ 
ianapolis,  Marion  county,  Indiana. 
She  married  and  is  now  deceased. 

4  (3)  JOHN  HAYES  PRITCH¬ 
ARD.  son  of  2  (2),  was  born  in  Ind¬ 
ianapolis,  Marion  county,  Indiana. 
In  1930  he  married  Charlie  Lowe 
of  Tunica,  Mississippi.  Their  ad¬ 
dress  536  Harris  Street.  They  have 
one  son. 

5  (4)  JOHN  born  1938. 

6  (2)  HARRIET  ELIZABETH 
WRIGHTSMAN,  daughter  of  1  (1), 
was  born  September  17,  1877,  in  Lib¬ 
erty  township,  Hendricks  county, 
Indiana.  On  November  25,  1894,  in 
Hendricks  county,  she  married  Ever¬ 
ett  Newton  Million,  son  of  George 
William  and  Susan  Catherine  (Rich¬ 
ardson)  Million.  He  was  born  Jan¬ 
uary  16,  1875,  near  Hazelwood,  Lib¬ 
erty  township,  and  d’ed  at  his  home 
in  Mooresville,  Morgan  county,  on 
February  3,  1941.  He  was  buried  at 
Mooresville.  “Flattie’s”  present  ad¬ 
dress  is  26  West  High  Street,  Moores¬ 
ville.  (The  officiating  clergyman  at 
the  wedding  of  Everett  and  Hattie 
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whs  the  handsome,  red-haired  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  llinshaw,  Methodist  minister, 
who  became  notorius,  after  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  wife,  Thurza  Oyler  llin¬ 
shaw,  on  January  10,  1895,  at  the 
parsonage  in  Belleville.) 

7  (3)  ERVIN  CECIL  MILHON, 
son  of  6  (2),  was  born  in  1895  near 
Hazelwood,  in  Hendricks  county, 
Indiana.  He  married  June  Hensley, 
a  daughter  of  William  and  Fanny 
Thornberry  Hensley.  Their  address 
is  238  Haverhill  Drive,  Anderson, 
Indiana. 

8  (4)  BILLIE  MILHON,  son  of  7 
(3)  is  married,  lives  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  is  the  father  of  two  daugh- 
ers. 

9  (5)  Daughter. 

10  (5)  Daughter. 

11  (4)  CATHERINE  MILHON, 
daughter  of  7  (3)  is  married  and 
lives  at  or  near  Anderson.  She  has 

12  (5)  Son. 

13  (5)  Daughter. 

14  (4)  ERVIN  MILHON,  Jr.,  son  of 
7  (3)  is  married,  lives  in  Kokomo, 
Indiana  and  has 

15  (5)  A  son. 

16  (5)  A  daughter. 

17  (3)  ROY  MELVIN  MILHON, 
son  of  6  (2),  was  born  June  4,  1897 
near  Hazelwood  Hendricks  county, 
Indiana.  He  died  at  Mooresville  in 
Morgan  county,  Indiana,  February 
17,  1920  and  was  buried  in  the  cem¬ 
etery  at  Mooresville. 

18  (2)  WILLIAM  SAMUEL 

WRIGHTSMAN.  son  of  1  (1),  was 
born  June  25,  1879,  in  Liberty 

township,  Hendricks  county,  Ind¬ 
iana.  He  died  May  4,  1924,  near 
Greenwood,  Johnson  county,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Concordia  ceme¬ 
tery  on  South  Meridian  Street,  Ind¬ 
ianapolis,  Indiana.  On  December  24, 
1908,  in  Indianapolis,  he  married  El¬ 
la  E.  Oertel  Miller,  born  June  18, 
1879,  in  Hancock  county,  Indiana, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freder¬ 
ick  Oertel. 

19(3)  HOWARD  SAMUEL 
WRIGHTSMAN.  son  of  18  (2).  was 
born  January  11,  1910,  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana  and  died  December  21, 
1954  at  Zephryhills.  Florida.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Shannon- 
dale,  Indiana,  near  the  east  county 
line  in  Montgomery  county.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1935,  in  Indianapolis,  he 
married  Margaret  Courtney,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Clay 
Courtney. 

20(2)  ADA  BELLE  WRIGHTS¬ 
MAN.  daughter  of  1  (1),  was  born 
October  21.  1881,  in  Liberty  Town¬ 
ship,  Hendricks  county,  Indiana. 
There,  in  1898,  she  married  Charles 
Otto  Bailey,  born  August  25.  1873 
near  the  Salem  Methodist  church  in 
Liberty  township.  Hendricks  county, 
a  son  of  Milton  Ilufus  and  Rachel 
Emaline  (Lineberry)  Bailey.  He  died 
at  Mooresville,  Morgan  county,  Ind¬ 


iana,  March  9,  1952.  Ada's  present 
address  is  103  East  Main  Street 
Mooresville,  Indiana. 

21  (3)  MAURICE  GLEN  BAILEY, 
son  of  20  (2),  was  born  October  8, 
1900,  at  Monrovia  in  Monroe  town¬ 
ship,  Morgan  county,  Indiana.  On 
November  27,  1930,  near  Mooresvil¬ 
le,  he  married  Katherine  Margaret 
Warren,  born  March  1,  1908,  at  Ind¬ 
ianapolis,  Indiana,  a  daughter  of 
Calvin  Marion  and  Jennie  Alice 
(Thornberry)  Warren.  Address  of 
Maurice  and  Katherine  is  G750  South 
Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

22  (3)  RAY  HERMAN  BAILEY, 
son  of  20  (2),  was  born  January  16, 
1905,  in  Monrovia  of  Monroe  town¬ 
ship,  Morgan  county,  Indiana.  In  No¬ 
vember  of  1945,  at  Danville,  Hend¬ 
ricks  county,  he  married  Marian 
Brady  Holmgren,  born  December  7, 
1907,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  daughter 
of  Jacob  Bernard  and  Ann  Eugina 
(McGlyn)  Holmgren.  Address  of  Ray 
and  Marian  is  2712  Santa  Monica 
Blvd.,  Santa  Monica,  California,  Apt. 
1. 

23  (2)  HARRY  AMOS  WRIGHTS¬ 
MAN,  son  of  1  (1),  was  born  May  31, 
1885,  in  Liberty  township,  Hendricks 
county,  Indiana.  Address  is  South 
Lyons  street,  Mars  Hill,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana. 

24  (2)  IDA  MAY  WRIGHTSMAN, 
daughter  of  1  (1),  was  born  October 
16,  1887,  in  Hendricks  county,  and 
there,  on  September  19,  1903,  she 
married  Oliver  Martin  Franklin, 
born  in  February  1878,  at  Ramsey, 
Fayette  county,  Illinois,  a  son  of 
John  Robert  and  Lester  (Longmire) 
Franklin.  Their  residence  is  Belle¬ 
ville,  address  Clayton,  Indiana. 

25(3)  GERALDINE  MARGARET 
FRANKLIN,  daughter  of  24  (2),  was 
born  February  27,  1905,  at  Belleville. 
In  Hendricks  county  she  married 
Carl  Albert  Carter,  born  September 
5,  1904,  in  Hendricks  county,  the  son 
of  Harvey  and  Sadie  (McAnnich) 
Carter. 

26  (4)  MARGARET  ELLEN  CAR¬ 
TER.  daughter  of  25  (3),  was  born 
August  28,  1924,  at  Belleville,  Hend¬ 
ricks  county,  Ind.  In  that  Co.  she 
married  Asa  Charles  Smith,  born  De¬ 
cember  16,  1922,  at  Duff  in  Dubois 
county,  Indiana,  a  son  of  Brocia  Am- 
bro  and  Anna  Elizabeth  Smith. 
Their  residence  Belleville,  address 
Clayton  R.  R.  No.  1.  Their  children 
are: 

27  (5)  NANCY  ANN  SMITH,  born 
October  29,  1946,  in  Belleville. 

28  (5)  JANNICE  CARROL  SMITH, 
born  August  3,  1949  in  Belleville. 

29  (5)  DENNIS  CHARLES  SMITH, 
born  Sept.  18,  1952  in  Belleville. 

30  (4)  MORRIS  DENNIS  CARTER, 
son  of  25  (3),  was  born  at  Belleville, 
Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  on  May 
5.  1927.  In  Morgan  county,  Indiana, 
he  married  Rosamond  Jean  Dillon, 
born  January  3,  1924,  a  daughter  of 
Lane  Fuson  and  Inez  Vivian  (Mc¬ 


Cracken)  Dillon.  She  Is  a  native  of 
Morgan  county.  Their  address  is 
Monrovia,  Indiana. 

31  (5)  ROCKY  LANE  CARTER, 
son  of  30  (4).  was  born  July  6,  1955, 
at  Martinsville,  Indiana. 

32  (4)  ROMONA  JUNE  CARTER, 

daughter  of  25  (3)  was  born  Dec.  20, 
1929,  at  Belleville,  Indiana.  On  De¬ 
cember  18,  1949,  in  Indianapolis. 

Marion  county,  Indiana,  she  married 
John  William  Faust,  Jr.,  born  July 
15,  1930,  at  Paulding,  Paulding  coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio,  a  son  of  John  William,  Sr., 
and  Eva  May  (Weimer)  Faust.  Ad¬ 
dress  430  W.  Perry  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

33(5)  JOHN  WILLIAM  FAUST 
III  born  June  30,  1951,  Belleville, 
Indiana. 

34(5)  MARY  LEE  FAUST,  born 
November  22,  1953,  Paulding,  Ohio. 

35  (5)  RANDOLPH  LYNN  FAUST, 
born  Nov.  27,  1954,  Paulding,  Ohio. 

36  (3)  NORIS  LUCILE  FRANK¬ 
LIN,  daughter  of  24  (2)  was  born 
October  28,  1908,  at  Belleville,  Ind¬ 
iana.  On  May  18,  1929,  in  Hendricks 
county,  she  married  Clyde  Cain, 
born  August  2,  1907,  in  Monrovia, 
Moi-gan  county,  Indiana,  a  son  of 
James  Ulyses  and  Jennie  (Myrick) 
Cain.  Their  address  is  5435  Moorcs- 
ville  Road,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

37  (4)  AUDREY  MARIE  CAIN, 
daughter  of  36  (3),  was  born  April  25, 
1932  at  Belleville,  Ind.  On  January 
12,  1952,  in  Marion  county,  Indiana, 
she  married  George  Franklin  Kirk, 
born  February  17,  1928,  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Marion  County,  Indiana,  a 
son  of  Homer  Marshall  and  Mable 
Alberta  (Hancock)  Kirk.  Their  ad¬ 
dress  is  5446  West  Edwards  Avenue. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

38  (5)  CINDY  LYNN  KIRK,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  37  (4),  was  born  Mar.  16,  1954, 
in  Indianapolis,  Marion  County,  Ind¬ 
iana. 

39  (4)  MARY  JEAN  CAIN,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  36  (3),  was  born  Jan.  20,  1939 
in  Decatur  township,  Marion  county, 
Indiana. 

52  (2)  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  PR1T- 
FRANKLIN,  son  of  24  (2)  was  born 
May  10,  1915  and  died  July  3,  1936. 
He  was  buried  at  Center  Valley. 

41  (1)  JOHN  AMOS  PRITCHARD, 
son  of  Samuel  J.  and  Catherine 
Elizabeth  (Marker)  Pritchard,  was 
born  June  21,  1854  in  Hampshire 
county,  Virginia,  (now  West  Virgin¬ 
ia)  and  died  August  8,  1918,  in 

Mickleyville,  Marion  county,  Ind¬ 
iana.  He  and  his  wife  are  both  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  Center  Valley  cemetery. 
In  1891  he  married  Rose  Anna  Wil¬ 
lard,  born  November  16,  1868,  in 

Hendricks  county  and  died  there 
September  27,  1 1)06.  Rose  was  the 
first  child  of  Leander  and  Nancy 
Jane  (Smith)  Willard,  who  were 
natives  of  Randolph  county,  North 
Carolina,  and  who  came  to  Indiana 
in  1868.  Their  other  children  are 
John,  James,  Eli,  Wallace,  and  Cor- 
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dia  (Willard)  English.  Lee  and  Nan¬ 
cy  arc  buried  in  the  North  Branch 
Friends  cemetery  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  home  where  they  reared 
their  family.  This  .John  Amos  Prit¬ 
chard  was  a  penman  of  remarkable 
talent.  He  was  well  known  and  is 
yet  remembered  for  this  ability. 

42(2)  HORACE  RUSSELL  PRIT¬ 
CHARD,  son  of  41  (1)  was  born 
June  12,  1893,  in  Liberty  township, 
Hendricks  county,  Indiana.  In  Sept¬ 
ember  1914,  he  married  Lyla  (Lis¬ 
le”?)  Heshman  whose  parents  were 
deceased  and  who  was  residing  with 
a  school  teacher  sister  at  Mickley- 
ville,  Indiana.  "Lisle”  was  born  1888 
and  died  October  1952.  She  was 
buried  in  Holy  Cross  cemetery  in 
Indianapolis.  She  died  in  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Horace  Pritchard’s  present  ad¬ 
dress  is  628  North  Keystone  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

43  (3)  Still-born  son. 

44(3)  RUSSELL  EDWARD  PRIT¬ 
CHARD,  son  of  42  (2),  was  born  Ap¬ 
ril  1917,  in  Marion  county,  Indiana. 
He  married  Kay  Fisk,  and  they  have 
two  adopted  daughters.  Address  is 
320  Belmar  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

45  (3)  JOHN  JOSEPH  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  son  of  42  (2),  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber  1919,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
He  married  Margaret  _  and 

has  some  step-sons. 

46(3)  ANNA  MARIE  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  daughter  of  42  (2),  was  born 
August  1924,  in  Indianapolis.  She 
married  James  Roberts  and  they  re¬ 
side  in  Indianapolis. 

47  (3)  JAMES  LEE  PRITCHARD, 
son  of  42  (2)  was  born  March  9,  1926 
in  Indianapolis  and  was  killed  at  St. 
Vallere,  France,  World  War  II,  on 
January  17,  1945. 

48(3)  JUDY  ANN  PRITCHARD, 
daughter  of  42  (2),  was  born  in  Ind¬ 
ianapolis,  September  18,  1929.  She 
married  Charles  Collins  and  they 
live  at  628  North  Keystone  Avenue 
Indianapolis. 

49  (4)  MICHAEL  PRITCHARD, 
born  1948. 

50(4)  MARIE,  born  1953. 

51  (4)  CHARLES,  born  1956. 

52  (2)  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  PRIT¬ 
CHARD.  son  of  41  (1),  was  born 
September  3.  1895.  in  Liberty  town¬ 
ship,  Hendricks  county.  Indiana.  On 
February  28,  1917,  in  Hendricks  co¬ 
unty,  he  married  Hazel  Stephens, 
born  August  13,  1896,  in  Hendricks 
county,  a  daughter  of  Rufus  Elmer 
and  Louie  Ann  (Parrish)  Stephens. 
Their  address  is  Mooresville,  Ind¬ 
iana,  R.  R. 

53  (3)  ROSEANNA  PRITCHARD, 
daughter  of  52  (2)  was  horn  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1919.  in  Hendricks  county. 
On  October  17,  1938,  in  Morgan  Co¬ 
unty,  Indiana,  she  married  Paul 
Wesley  Beck,  born  June  10.  1916  in 
White  River  township,  Johnson  Co.. 
Indiana,  a  son  of  Ernest  G.  and  Nora 


(Rush)  Beck.  Address  is  R.  R.  No.  3 
Greenwood,  Indiana. 

54  (4)  JANET  PAULINE  BECK, 
born  May  (!,  1941,  in  Marion  county. 

55(3)  MARY  ELIZABETH  PRIT¬ 
CHARD.  daughter  of  52  (2),  was 
born  July  13,  1921,  in  Hendricks 
county.  Indiana.  On  November  28, 
1939,  in  Morgan  county,  Indiana, 
she  married  Ray  Wilson  Beck,  born 
January  14,  1914,  in  White  River 
township,  Johnson  county,  Indiana, 
a  son  of  Ernest  G.  and  Nora  (Rush) 
Beck.  Address  R.  R.  No.  3  Green¬ 
wood,  Indiana. 

56  (4)  NILA  RAYE  BECK,  born  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  1942,  Marion  county,  Ind¬ 
iana. 

57  RUSSELL  WARREN  BECK, 
born  Feb.  10,  1945,  Marion  county, 
Indiana. 

58.  (3)  WILMA  MAXINE  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  daughter  of  52  (2),  was  born 
December  11,  1924,  in  Morgan  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana.  In  that  county,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1947,  she  married  William 
Sherrill  Edwards,  born  July  4,  1914, 
in  Morgan  county,  son  of  Frank 
and  Ellen  Edwards. 

59  (4)  MARILYN  JEAN  ED¬ 
WARDS,  born  January  14,  1948,  Mar¬ 
ion  county. 

60  (3)  WILLIAM  CLAIR  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  son  of  52  (2)  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1927,  in  Morgan  county,  Ind. 
On  April  5,  1947,  he  married  Elsie 
Katherine  Roberts,  born  September 
10,  1926,  in  Marion  county,  Indiana, 
daughter  of  Arthur  and  Emma  May 
(Vance)  Roberts.  Address  4920  Ros- 
slyn,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

61  (4)  WILLIAM  STEPHEN,  born 
October  9,  1948  Marion  county. 

62  (4)  KENNETH  ROLLAND,  born 
Dec.  20,  1950  in  Marion  county. 

63  (4)  PAUL  RAYMOND,  born 
August  1,  1954  in  Hamilton  county’. 

64  (3)  MAY  LAVERNE  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  daughter  of  52  (2)  was  born 
May  9,  1929,  in  Morgan  county,  Ind. 

65(3)  RONALD  EUGENE  PRIT¬ 
CHARD,  son  of  52  (2)  was  born 
July  24,  1931,  in  Morgan  County, 
Indiana. 

66  (1)  WILLIAM  HENRY  PRIT¬ 
CHARD.  son  of  Samuel  J.  and  Cath¬ 
erine  Elizabeth  (Marker)  Pritchard, 
was  born  September  5,  1856,  in  Lib¬ 
erty  township,  Hendricks  county, 
Indiana,  and  died  November  25,  1 9 i 7 
in  the  same  township,  having  lived 
in  Hendricks  and  Morgan  counties 
all  his  life  excepting  about  18  years, 
which  were  spent  in  Crawford  and 
Neosho  counties  Kansas,  prior  to 
his  return,  with  his  family,  to  Ind¬ 
iana  in  the  fall  of  1901.  On  March 
19,  1885  in  Crawford  county,  Kan¬ 
sas,  he  married  Laura  Catherine 
Day,  youngest  of  eight  children  born 
to  John  and  Margaret  (Short)  Day'. 
She  was  born  May  11,  1865  in  Taze¬ 
well  county,  Illinois  and  died  No¬ 
vember  15.  1947  in  Liberty  township 
Hendricks  county,  Indiana.  Both  arc 


buried  at  Center  Valley. 

67  (2)  PEARL  ADA  PRITCHARD, 

daughter  of  66  (1),  was  born  Dec.  11, 
1885  in  Crawford  County,  Kan.  On 
September  1  5,  1  9  0  7  in  Hen¬ 

dricks  county,  Indiana.  She  married 
Calvin  C.  Simmons,  born  May  18, 
1888,  in  Hendricks  county,  Indiana, 
the  son  of  Mercer  and  Julia  B.  Sim¬ 
mons,  who  was  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Martha  Simmons  in  whose  home 
"Gallic”  was  reared.  Pearl  is  now 
the  wife  of  Bert  Bowman,  born 
March  16,  1890,  a  son  of  Ira  and  Eva 
(Tamner)  Bowman.  Their  address 
is  612  Alton  Avenue,  Indianapolis  8, 
Indiana. 

68  (3)  GERALD  CHESTER  SIM¬ 
MONS,  son  of  67  (2),  was  born  July 
9,  1908,  at  Belleville,  Indiana,  and 
now  resides  at  Danville,  Illinois. 

69(3)  DOROTHY  MARIE  SIM¬ 
MONS.  daughter  of  66  (2),  was  born 
April  1,  1911,  in  Indianapolis,  Mar¬ 
ion  county,  Indiana.  On  June  18, 
1942  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  she  mar¬ 
ried  Edwin  August  Metzler,  born 
November  11,  1902,  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Jose¬ 
phine  Metzler.  Edwin  died  October 
25,  1954  and  was  buried  in  Floral 
Park  cemetery  in  Indianapolis.  Dor¬ 
othy’s  address  is  1023  Hess  Street, 
Plainfield,  Indiana. 

70  (4)  SANDRA  JOAN  METZLER 
was  born  Jan.  14,  1944  at  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania. 

71  (3)  WILLIAM  RICHARD  SIM¬ 
MONS,  son  of  67  (2),  was  born  Ap¬ 
ril  23,  1913,  at  Plainfield,  Hendricks 
county,  Indiana.  He  married  Ada 
Marie  Gritten,  born  October  28,  1912, 
at  Ui’bana,  Illinois,  daughter  of  El¬ 
mer  and  Gertrude  Gritten.  Richard's 
present  wife,  Alberta,  was  born  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  November  15, 
1916,  a  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Dot- 
tie  Spiece.  Their  address  is  111  Mis¬ 
souri  Avenue,  Blytheville,  Arkansas. 
Elberta  has  three  children  by  her 
previous  marriage. 

72  (4)  WILLIAM  RICHARD  SIM¬ 
MONS,  Jr.,  son  of  Richard  and  Ada 
was  born  March  20,  1937,  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana. 

73  (2)  RUBY  FLORENCE  PRIT¬ 
CHARD,  daughter  of  66  (1)  was  born 
January  12,  1887  and  died  January 
15,  1887. 

74  (2)  ELVA  MAUDE  PRITCH¬ 

ARD,  daughter  of  66  (1),  was  born 
March  8,  1889,  in  Neosho  county, 

Kansas.  On  July  26,  1915,  in  Hen¬ 
dricks  county’,  Indiana,  she  married 
Howard  Clinton  Rushton,  born  De¬ 
cember  27,  1878,  in  Liberty  township, 
Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  a  son  of 
Ira  and  Talitha  Ann  (Bray)  Rush- 
ton.  The  residence  ox  Howard  and 
Elva  was  in  the  Salem  church  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Liberty  township,  until 
the  last  few  years,  when  they  moved 
to  521  South  Center  street,  Plain- 
field,  Indiana. 

75(3)  LORIN  CLINTON  RUSH- 
TON,  son  of  74  (2),  was  born  Septem¬ 
ber  13,  1916,  in  Hendricks  county. 
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On  December  24,  1938  nt  Plainfield, 
he  married  Bonnie  Kathaleen  Heath, 
born  July  14.  1920,  at  Roachdale, 
Putnam  county,  Indiana,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alva  Vernon  and  Etta  (Young) 
Heath.  Borin  and  Bonnie  reside  at 
521  South  Center  Street,  Plainfield, 
Indiana.  Their  daughters  arc: 

76  (4)  LEE  ANNE  RUSIITON, 
born  February  19,  1940,  Indianapolis. 

77  (4)  LORNA  RAE  RUSHTON, 
born  May  14,  1941,  Indianapolis. 

78  (4)  DIANNE  KAY  RUSHTON, 
born  October  7,  1942,  Indianapolis. 

79  (2)  LEON  DAY  PRITCHARD, 
son  of  CG  (1),  was  born  January  2, 
1900  in  Crawford  county,  Kansas. 
On  August  28,  1919,  at  Danville,  Hen¬ 
dricks  county,  Indiana,  he  married 
Bonnie  Kenworthy,  born  October  18, 
1901,  in  Morgan  county,  Indiana,  a 
daughter  of  Fred  and  Nancy  Vic¬ 
toria  (Vest)  Kenworthy.  Their  ad¬ 
dress  is  9712  Cooper  Lane,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ohio. 

80  (3)  RAY  MORRIS  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  son  of  79  (2)  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  19,  1922  in  Hendricks  county, 
Indiana.  On  July  17,  1947  in  Calif, 
he  married  Betty  Love  Payne,  born 
September  26,  1926,  in  Havanah, 
Arkansas,  a  daughter  of  Dewey  and 
Ollie  Lee  (Smith)  Payne.  Their  ad¬ 
dress  is  9000  Cherrie  Street,  Ross 
Moyne,  Ohio.  Their  sons  are: 

81  (4)  MARK  ALLEN  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  born  July  12,  1950,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

82(4)  DAVID  LEE  PRITCHARD, 
born  Feb.  20,  1954,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

83  (3)  KENNETH  DALE  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  son  of  79  (2),  was  born  March 
31,  1928,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  On 
December  22,  1955  in  Indianapolis, 
he  married  Carolynn  Ann  Watt, 
born  December  16,  1928,  daughter  of 
Virgil  M.  and  Marilyn  Watt,  their 
address  is  6109  Knollton  Road,  Ind¬ 
ianapolis,  Indiana. 

84  (3)  LOIS  VIRGINIA  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  daughter  of  79  (2),  was  born 
March  31,  1928,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
On  November  5,  1950,  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  she  married  John  Edgar  Til- 
ford,  born  August  27,  1928,  in  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Morgan  county,  Indiana, 
son  of  Edgar  L.  and  Pauline  (Riley) 
Tilford.  Their  address  is  6255  Ash- 
wood  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

85  (4)  TERRESA  ANN  TILFORD, 
born  Nov.  21,  1953,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

86  (4)  TIMOTHY  JOHN  TILFORD, 
born  August  27,  1955,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

87  (2)  ROY  HORACE  PRITCH¬ 
ARD,  son  of  66  (1),  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1903,  near  Belleville  in  Hen¬ 
dricks  county,  Indiana.  Twenty 
five  years  later,  in  that  county  he 
married  Ruth  Mitchell,  born  April 
26,  1907,  in  Ervin  township.  Howard 
county,  Indiana,  a  daughter  of  Frank 
A.  and  Clara  Ann  (Perkins)  Mitchell, 
both  natives  of  Howard  county.  The 
address  of  Roy  and  Ruth  is  Amo, 
Indiana.  Their  son  is: 


88  (3)  HOWARD  LEON  PRITCH¬ 
ARD.  born  September  25,  1929,  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  On  July  30, 
1950.  at  Mooresville,  Morgan  county, 
Indiana,  he  married  Iris  Lee  Kclt- 
ncr,  born  August  8,  1931  in  Moores¬ 
ville.  a  daughter  of  Marvin  and  Stel¬ 
la  (Matncy)  Keltner.  Howard  and 
Iris  reside  in  Madison  township, 
Morgan  county  and  their  address  is 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Mooresville,  Indiana. 
Their  daughters  are: 

89  (4)  ERIN  LEE  PRITCHARD, 
born  April  16,  1955. 

90  (4)  JANET  LYNN  PRITCHARD 
born  August  5,  1956. 

Years  ago  an  Iowan,  Laura  Short 
McKee,  a  daughter  of  James  M. 
Short,  wrote  to  her  Indiana  cousin, 
Laura  Day  Pritchard,  a  daughter  of 
Margaret  Short  Day  and  daughter 
in  law  of  Samuel  J.  Pritchard.  This 
message  from  Laura  to  Laura,  the 
double  related  cousins,  said  “Let  us 
keep  in  touch.”  (Laura  Day  had 
married  the  son  of  Samuel  j.  Prit¬ 
chard  and  had  gone  from  Kansas 
back  to  the  Indiana  home  of  the 
Pritchards  near  Mooresville.)  But 
with  the  death  of  the  two  Lauras, 
contact  between  these  families  was 
lost,  and  lost  also  was  even  the 
knowledge  of  relationship.  Then 
came  a  day  when  research  for  this 
family  history  became  intensive.  In 
an  old  pocket  notebook  of  Wm. 
Wolford’s  was  found  the  name 
“Lauria  Pritchard”  and  the  address 
•'Mooresville,  Indiana."  An  inquiry 
letter  immediately  went  out  from 
Iowa  to  Mooresville,  Indiana.  It 
read: 

Zearing  ,Iowa 
August  8,  1955 

Lauria  Pritchard, 

Or  Pritchard  Descendants, 
Mooresville,  Indiana 
To  Whom  it  may  concern:- — 

The  name  Lauria  Pritchard,  and 
the  address,  was  found  in  an  old, 
old  address  book,  belonging  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Wolford,  deceased.  The  spel¬ 
ling  of  the  first  name,  “Lauria,"  is 
very  hard  to  determine,  but  “Prit¬ 
chard,  Mooresville,  Indiana,”  is  quite 
clear. 

A  history  of  Wolford-Short-Scott 
and  Alexander  families  is  being 
written.  The  Wolfords  and  Shorts 
originated  near  North  River  Mills, 
West  Virginia.  They  left  there, 
moving  west  by  covered  wagon,  in 
1855.  The  map  shows  Mooresville 
located  on  a  possible  early  immigra¬ 
tion  route. 

A  complete  census  of  Hampshire 
county.  West  Virginia  x-eveals  many 
Pritchards.  We  have  an  uncle 
Michael  Pritchard  Wolford.  We  are 
wondering  if  this  letter  will  lead  us 
to  any  new  information  concerning 
the  relationship,  if  any,  of  the 
Pritchards  to  Wolfords  or  Shorts. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Charles  Fee, 
Zearing,  Iowa 
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Response  came  from  Mrs.  Roy  H. 
(Ruth)  Pritchard  of  Amo,  Indiana. 
Her  letter  read: 

Amo,  Indiana 
August  13,  1955 

Mrs.  Charles  Fee, 

Zearing,  Iowa 
Dear  Mrs.  Fee, 

Your  interesting  communication 
of  August  8,  to  “Lauria  Pritchard  or 
Descendants”  was  received  August 
10th,  by  our  son  Howard  L.  Prit¬ 
chard  (of  Mooresville,  Ind.,)  young¬ 
est  grandson  of  Laura  Pritchard. 
Howard  gave  the  letter  to  Roy  this 
morning  when  he  was  over  there 
and  said  “Mom  will  know  what 
to  reply." 

I  certainly  am  thrilled  to  even 
have  a  chance  to  try — not  that  I 
know  much  information,  but  I  have 
heard  Roy’s  mother  talk  of  her  peo¬ 
ple,  including  the  Shorts,  a  great 
many  times  and  the  name  Wolford 
is  a  familiar  one  in  that  she  spoke 
of  POLK  WOLFORD  who  visited 
them  here  in  Indiana.  Also  there 
is  a  PETER  WOLFORD  buried  in 
the  Center  Valley  cemetery  and  I 
thought  she  said  he  was  Polk’s 
father. 

I  shall  contact  Roy’s  sisters  and 
compile  all  possible  data  to  send 
you,  also  ask  questions.  I  shall  write 
soon. 

Sincerely, 

Ruth  Pritchard 

So  came  the  knowledge  that  the 
same  caravan  carried  our  Short  an¬ 
cestors  westward  around  1855.  And 
the  long  sought  Peter  Wolford  grave 
was  located. 

Mrs.  Roy  H.  Pritchard  provides 
the  complete  as  possible  history  of 
the  Hampshire  county,  West  Virgin¬ 
ia  Pritchards.  She  opens  her  account 
with  a  poetic  comment  aimed  at  the 
inquiry  letter  of  August  8,  1955. 

Almost  a  shot  into  the  dark, 

But  this  last  try  had  hit  its  mark: 

And  then,  for  long,  big  letters  past, 
Went  back  and  forth  until  at  last. 

Of  these  two  clans  and  their  kind. 
Their  folk  gave-up,  much  more  to 
find; 

So  here  set  forth  for  you  to  read 
A  sketch  of  Pritchards — kin  indeed! 

The  name  “Pritchard”  is  of  Welch 
origin,  derived  from  “Ap  Richard,” 
meaning  “son  of  Richard.”  The  first 
man  to  bear  the  name  was  William 
Prichard  of  Llanover  Court,  Glam¬ 
organ  county,  South  Wales  in  1564. 
There  his  burial  place,  and  that  of 
his  son,  Mathew,  is  marked  by  an 
inscription  in  brass  relative  to  royal 
decent.  Present  various  spellings  of 
the  name  are  Pritchard,  Prichard, 
Prichett,  Pritchct  and  even  Prickett. 

Several  Pritchards  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  colonial  days  as  notes  from 
different  state  histories  and  records 
show. 

A  Sgt.  William  Pritchard,  of  Lynn, 
Mass,  in  1645,  of  Ipswich,  1648,  and 
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of  Brookfield  in  1668  wus  killed  with 
his  son,  Samuel,  when  Indians  at¬ 
tacked  the  town  August  3.  1675. 
Other  children  were  John,  William, 
Joseph,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Han¬ 
nah  and  Esther. 

A  Barbara  Pritchard  died  at  Phil- 
jidelphia,  Pa.,  in  1G99.  Her  will  is 
on  file  there.  She  was  among  earl¬ 
iest  Quaker  imigrants  of  the  Prit¬ 
chards  in  Eastern  Pa. 

Orcutt’s  history  of  Derbe,  Conn, 
notes:  James  Pritchard,  Miller, 

1760;  a  Leverett  Pritchard  as  sub¬ 
scriber  of  church  expense,  1789;  an 
Elisha  Pritchard  as  contributor  to¬ 
ward  cost  of  bridge  across  Nauga¬ 
tuck  River  1783;  and  a  Lieut.  Jab- 
ez  Pritchard,  who  died  on  a  prison 
ship  after  being  captured  while  ser¬ 
ving  under  Major  Humphreys  at 
Fort  Independence  in  1777. 

A  very  early  land  patent,  on  file 
in  Virginia  State  Library  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  is  interesting  and  re¬ 
veals  something  of  a  practice  of  the 
times.  On  June  6.  1654  Richard 
Bennett,  Esq.  granted  to  Walter 
Pritchard  a  patent  for  250  acres  of 
land  lying  "in  Windsor  harbor”  and 
bounded  by  certain  "marked  trees.” 
This  land  was  due  Walter  Pritchard 
at  the  rate  of  50  acres  for  each  per¬ 
son,  whose  transportation  he  paid 
into  the  colony. 

Although  the  connection  to  our 
Samuel  J.  Pritchard  is  not  specified, 
more  detailed  notes  on  Pritchards 
of  his  native  locality,  follow. 

1755 — Robert  Pritchard  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  county  gave  mortgage  on  237 
acres  on  North  River,  June  28,  1755 
to  Thomas  Parker  of  Hampshire 
county.  A  record  pertaining  to  this 
transaction  was  made  June  11,  1765. 

1758 — At  the  March  term  of  court 
in  Frederick  county,  Va.,  Samuel 
Pritchard  and  two  others  were  ord¬ 
ered  to  mark  a  road  from  Col.  Hite’s, 
out  through  the  town  (Winchester) 
to  Lewis  Stephen's  plantation. 

1760 — Samuel  Pritchard  of  Fred¬ 
erick  county  leased  400  acres  on 
North  River  in  Hampshire  county, 
from  Benjamin  Phipps  of  North 
Carolina. 

1765 —  Samuel  Pritchard  was  one 
of  witnesses  to  a  transaction  of  the 
Great  Cacapeon. 

1766 —  Samuel  Pritchard  from  Jos¬ 
eph  Edwards. 

1767 —  Samuel  Pritchard  and  wife 
Margaret,  of  Frederick  county,  lease 
and  release  of  400  acres  on  North 
River  to  Humphrey  Keys. 

1768 —  Synopsis  of  tiro  will  of  Jos¬ 
eph  Pritchard  made  February  1. 
1768,  and  probated  March  8.  1768 
names  wife  Alse  and  stales  "to  bro¬ 
ther  Rees”  son,  Stephen;  to  brother 
Samuel;  Rees  Pritchard's  daughter, 
Hannah;  Joseph  and  John  James, 
sister’s  sons:  and  others.  Witnesses 
were  John  Waite,  William  Hews,  and 


Ellis  Hews.  Secretaries —  Luke  Col¬ 
lins  and  William  McFadian. 

1770 — Samuel  Pritchard  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  county  mortgaged  to  John 
Foxcraft  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  two 
plantations,  611  acres  on  Mills  Run: 
recorded  May  9,  1770.  Witnesses 
Wm.  Campbell,  Jacob  Sowers  and 
John  Magill. 

1770 —  Rees  and  Samuel  Pritchard 
were  witnesses  to  a  Mill  Run  trans¬ 
action. 

1771 —  Samuel  Pritchard  was  re¬ 
quested  by  John  Lewis  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  county,  to  make  deed  to  his 
son,  Thomas  Lewis.  Recorded  May 
14,  1771. 

1773 — Samuel  Pritchard  and  wife 
Margaret  of  Hampshire  county  to 
Rees  Pritchard  of  Hampshire  coun¬ 
ty  bond  of  1000  lbs.  Recorded  No¬ 
vember  10,  1773. 

1773 — Samuel  Pritchard  and  wife, 
Margaret  of  Hampshire  county, 
mortgage  to  Isaac  Perkins  and  Bry¬ 
an  Bruin  of  Frederick  county  on  206 
acres  and  16  acres  on  Lost  River  of 
Cacapeon;  l'A  acres  on  Lost  River. 
9  witnesses.  April  9,  1773. 

1773 — Samuel  Pritchard  and  Mar¬ 
garet  his  wife,  of  Hampshire  county 
to  Thomas  Campbell  of  Winchester 
(Frederick  county)  Va.,  a  bill  of  sale 
— one  servant  man  named  William 
Todd,  Mary  his  wife,  two  horses, 
and  personal  property.  Recorded 
November  11,  1773. 

1773 —  Samuel  Pritchard  and  wife 
Margaret  of  Hampshire  county  to 
Rees  Pritchard  of  Hampshire  coun¬ 
ty,  a  bill  of  sale  of  personal  property 
and  two  servants,  William  Todd  and 
Mary  his  wife.  Bill  made  out  De¬ 
cember  3,  1773  and  recorded  April 
13,  1774. 

1774 —  Samuel  Pritchard  and  wife 
Margaret  of  Hampshire  county  to 
Isaac  Perkins  of  Frederick  county 
lease  and  release  206  acres  on  Lost 
River  of  Cacapeon.  Made  out  March 
27,  1774  and  recorded  April  12, 
1774. 

1775 —  Samuel  Pritchard  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  county  to  Peter  Hog,  of  Aug¬ 
usta  county,  power  of  attorney, 
authority  to  settle  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Samuel  Pritchard  and  Hum¬ 
phrey  Keys,  concerning  a  sum  of 
money  due  on  a  bill.  Recorded  May 
9,  ’75. 

1778 — Rees  Pritchard  is  one  wit¬ 
ness  named  in  connection  with  a 
Great  Cacapeon  River  transaction. 

1781 —  Ensign  Rees  Pritchard  is 
named  as  having  been  a  party  of  a 
George  Rogers  Clark  expedition. 

1782 —  Levi  Ashbrook’s  list  of 
Hampshire  county  census  gives  one 
Rees  Pritchard  as  head  of  a  family 
of  seven:  Simon  Taylor’s  list  gives 
another  Rees  Pritchard,  who  was 
head  of  a  family  of  four. 

1782 — In  Frederick  county,  Elisha 
Williams  listed  a  John  Pritchard 


head  of  a  family  of  eight;  and  a 
Stephen  Pritchard  as  head  of  house* 
hold  of  eight  white  souls  and- four 
black. 

1784 — -Margaret  Pritchard  is  a 
widow  and  has  one  other  person  liv¬ 
ing  with  her  according  to  Elias 
Poston’s  list  which  also  gives  Rees 
Pritchard  head  of  household  of  sev¬ 
en. 

1788 —  Rees  Pritchard  is  named  as 
one  of  200  persons  who  obtained 
Fairfax  lands  when  his  holdings 
were  confiscated  by  the  state.  Rees 
obtained  400  acres  on  North  River 
in  Hampshire  county. 

1789 —  An  entry  of  this  year  is  that 
of  the  marriage  of  Sarah  Pritchard 
of  Frederick  county  on  January  5th 
to  Harrison  Seaton.  Marriage  regis¬ 
ter  No.  1  page  147. 

1790 —  Rees  Pritchard  by  act  of 
assembly  erected  a  ferry  across  the 
north  fork  of  Great  Cacapon  River 
to  his  lands  on  opposite  shore. 

1790 —  Rees  Pritchard  and  wife 
Barthamy  of  Hampshire  county  174 
acres  on  Tearcoat  creek  to  Henry 
Horn;  128  acres  on  Tearcoat  creek 
to  George  Horn;  202  acres  on  Great 
Cacapon  to  John  Smoot. 

1791 —  400'/2  acres  on  Little  Caca¬ 
pon  to  Wm.  Reader. 

1794 — 4  acres  on  North  River  to 
Thomas  Kennedy;  202  acres  on  Gib¬ 
bons  Run,  a  branch  of  North  River, 
to  John  Smoot;  83  acres  on  road 
from  Winchester  to  Romney  to  John 
Gusler:  67  acres  on  Gibbons  Run  to 
John  Torrence. 

1796 —  219  acres  on  North  River 
to  John  Hawkins. 

1797 —  Rees  Pritchard  and  wife, 
Barthamy,  174  acres  on  South 
Branch  to  Dan’l  Reader.  Rees  Prit¬ 
chard  witnessed  Cacapon  and  Tim¬ 
ber  Ridge  transactions  to  John 
Brown. 

1798 —  Rees  Pritchard  and  wife, 
Barthamy,  287  acres  on  Great  Cac¬ 
apon  to  George  Scharf. 

1798- — Robert  Pritchard  of  North 
Carolina  237  acres  on  North  River 
to  Rees  Pritchard  of  Hampshire 
county. 

1798 — Elizabeth  Pritchard  married 
Isaac  Tap  June  7— Frederick  county. 

1804 — Elijah  Pritchard  married 
Mary  Norris  February  21 — Freder¬ 
ick  county. 

1810 — Hampshire  county  census 
lists  one  single  John  Pritchard  be¬ 
tween  26  and  45  and  a  married  John 
Pritchard  same  age  with  2  children 
under  10  years  of  age.  One  single 
Rees  Pritchard  over  45  and  one  sin¬ 
gle  Rees  Pritchard  between  16  and 
26  years  of  age. 

1814 — Stephen  Pritchard  married 
Mary  Cartmell  May  30,  Frederick 
county. 
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1817 — Mary  Ann  Pritchard  mar¬ 
ried  Samuel  Few  May  28,  Frederick 
county. 

1819 —  Susan  Pritchard  married 
Cornelous  Baldwin  August  31,  Fred¬ 
erick  county. 

1820 —  One  Pritchard  household  in 
Hampshire  county.  Rees  Pritchard 
between  26  and  45,  wife  same  age, 
2  boys  under  ten,  2  girls  under  ten. 
and  a  man  over  45. 

1821 —  Elizabeth  Pritchard  mar¬ 
ried  James  Stackhouse  April  11 
Frederick  county. 

1822 —  John  Pritchard  married  Re¬ 
becca  Phalen  January  10  Frederick 
county. 

1828 — Rebecca  Pritchard  married 
John  Moyer  December  4  Frederick 

county. 

1839 — Margaret  Pritchard  married 
James  Boyles  November  13,  1839, 
Frederick  county. 

1843 — Mary  C.  Pritchard  married 
Isaac  Milton  Hollingsworth  Febru¬ 
ary  2. 

1851 — Margaret  A.  Pritchard  mar¬ 
ried  Frances  M.  - June  12. 

1858 — Samuel  R.  Pritchard  mar¬ 
ried  Helen  F.  C.  Johnson  March  31, 
1858. 

A  Rees  Pritchard,  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  was  well  known  and 
considered  a  “man  of  many  parts” 
because  of  his  occupation  as  a  wag¬ 
oner.  During  the  days  of  covered 
wagons  before  railroads  penetrated 
Tennessee  from  the  Virginia  Valley, 
he  kept  his  great  wagons  continual¬ 
ly  on  the  high-way  carrying  sup¬ 
plies  for  merchants  at  Knoxville  and 
other  border  towns. 

The  Samuel  J.  Pritchard  history 
is  concluded  by  a  quotation  from 
Ruth  Pritchard’s  letter  regarding 
his  death. 

‘‘Although  Samuel  Pritchard  was 
listed  as  a  “laborer”  it  seems  that 
carpentry  must  have  been  his  chos¬ 
en  line  of  labor.  And  just  now  real¬ 
izing  that  Samuel's  Hendricks  Co., 
Indiana  residence  was  only  about  a 
mile  from  the  saw  mill,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  in  existence  at  Carters- 
burg  at  that  time,  I  wonder  if  at  any 
time  he  might  have  worked  there. 
However,  I  do  think  Roy’s  mother 
said  it  was  on  someone's  barn  he  was 
working  when  he  came  down  with 
the  cold  that  resulted  in  pneumonia 
and  then  death.  Some  people  said  he 
had  ‘consumption’." 

3.  Eliiabelh  Short  Wolford,  third 
child  of  Margaret  Pritchard  Short 
and  first  child  of  Michael  Short 
and  wife  Margaret,  was  born  De¬ 
cember  15,  1815,  Hampshire  county. 
West  Virginia.  We  have  told  her 
story  in  detail  in  Chapters  II  and 
III.  We  review  her  children’s  names: 
Margaret.  William  Martin.  Michael 
Pritchard,  Mary  E„  Rebecca,  and 
Levi  P. 


4.  Susannah  Short  Dicks,  fourth 
child  of  Margaret  Pritchard  Short 
and  second  child  of  Michael  and 
Margaret  Short,  was  born  May  5, 
1818,  in  Hampshire  county,  West 
Virginia.  I  think  the  name  is  Sus¬ 
annah  although  the  old  birth  record 
inserted  in  the  James  M.  Short  fam¬ 
ily  Bible  reads  Sufannah. 

The  obsolete  formation  of  a  dou¬ 
ble  s  looks  like  an  f  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  reader.  Later  census  records 
call  her  Susannah. 

I  have  only  scattering  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Susannah  Short 
Dicks.  The  1850  Hampshire  county. 
West  Virginia  census  lists: 

Andrew  J.  Dicks,  blacksmith,  32, 
born  in  Virginia. 

Susanna,  32,  John  (William),  7, 
Wellington  (Arthur  W.),  5,  Margaret 
3,  Elizabeth,  1. 

(I  added  the  parenthetical  names). 

This  would  make  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Dicks  born  in  1818,  the  same 
year  as  his  brother-in-law,  Peter 
Wolford.  Note  again  the  repetition 
of  the  names  Margaret  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  John.  The  above  four 
children  probably  constitute  Susan¬ 
na’s  family  with  later  Dicks  child¬ 
ren  belonging  to  her  sister,  Ellen 
Short  Dicks  and  Andrew  J.  Dicks. 
After  Susannah's  death,  Andrew  J. 
married  Susannah’s  sister,  Ellen. 
Whether  Susannah  died  in  Virginia 
or  in  Coles  county,  Illinois,  I  can¬ 
not  ascertain.  The  following  bio¬ 
graphical  Dicks-Short  record  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  many  inaccuracies,  but 
for  lack  of  proven  information,  I  in¬ 
clude  it.  This  biographical  bit  will 
put  you  in  a  spin!  “Susan”  (Short) 
Dicks  was,  I  think  the  mother  in¬ 
stead  of  grandmother  of  John  Dicks, 
making  her  the  wife  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Dicks  instead  of  the  wife 
of  James  Dick.  And  A.  J.  Dicks  was 
born  in  1818  instead  of  1825.  Cath¬ 
erine  (McBride)  Short  probably 
should  be  Margaret. 

DICKS— SHORT 

From  "Portrait  and  Biographical 
Record  of  Tazewell  and  Mason  coun¬ 
ties,  Illinois,"  —  Biographical  Pub. 
Co..  1894.  Pages  590-91. 

"John  Dicks,  Sec.  36,  San  Prairie 
township,  Tazewell  Co.,  was  born  in 
Hampshire  Co.,  West  Virginia,  Jan. 
19,  1844,  and  is  the  son  of  Jackson 
Dicks,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Ohio, 
in  1825. 

“The  paternal  grandparents  of  our 
subject,  James  and  Susan  (Short) 
Dicks,  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  grandmother  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Michael  and  Catherine  (Mc¬ 
Bride)  Short,  residents  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Jackson  Dicks  was  a  black¬ 
smith  by  trade,  which  occupation  he 
followed  in  his  native  state  for  many 
years,  and  also  after  his  removal  to 
Coles  Co.,  Ill.  He  was  deprived,  by 
death,  of  his  wife  while  living  at 
that  place,  and  soon  thereafter  came 
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to  Tazewell  Co.,  making  his  homo  in 
Dillon,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
trade  until  his  decease,  which  occur¬ 
red  in  1890. 

“John  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  a 
family  of  nine  children  born  to  his 
parents.  Arthur  1).  is  the  subject’s 
only  brother;  Margaret  Jane,  the 
wife  of  Albert  Sisson,  makes  her 
home  in  South  Dakota.  Elizabeth 
is  the  wife  of  Frank  Gondere  and 
resides  in  Chicago.  Lucy  married  H. 
Blevins  and  lives  in  Keokuk,  la.  Su¬ 
san  is  now  Mrs.  Edward  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  is  living  in  Peoria.  Nancy 
became  the  wife  of  Daniel  Pugh  and 
also  makes  her  home  in  that  city. 
Emma,  now  Mrs.  Andrew  Rush,  is  a 
resident  of  Delavan,  this  state,  and 
Alice  is  single  and  lives  in  Peoria. 

“Our  subject  made  his  homo  in  his 
native  state  until  his  removal  with 
his  parents  to  Coles  Co.,  where  he 
attended  the  common  schools  and 
during  the  summer  season,  aided  in 
the  farm  work.  April  5,  1870,  when 
attaining  his  25th  year,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Catherine  E.  Hafliger, 
and  soon  after  that  event  he  came 
to  Sand  Prairie  township,  where  he 
engaged  in  farm  pursuits  .  .  .  .His 
good  wife  departed  this  life  in  1890, 
after  having  become  the  mother  of 
four  children,  viz.;  Lottie  A.  born 
Feb.  8.  1871;  William  H.  Nov.  17, 
1873;  Lewis  E.  March  25,  1875;  ana 
Catherine  L.,  Feb.  9,  1885.  They  are 
all  living  at  home  with  their  father. 
(1894)." 

My  only  Dicks  family  response 
came  from  Irene  Dicks  of  1200  Sum¬ 
mer,  Pekin,  Illinois.  She  wrote: 

"My  grandfather,  John  William 
Dicks,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Wolford  were 
first  cousins  as  their  mothers  were 
sisters,  Shorts.  The  following  were 
my  grandfather’s  children — Lottie 
Dicks  Newberry,  William  Henry 
Dicks,  Lewis  Edwin  Dicks,  Leona 
Dicks  Norling, — and  uncle  Lewis  is 
the  only  one  living  now.  (1956.)” 

When  I  attempted  to  contact  "Un¬ 
cle  Lewis”  in  San  Diego.  Calif,  the 
administrator  of  his  personal  estate 
responded  that  Lewis  Dicks  perish¬ 
ed  in  a  tragic  fire,  and  all  of  his  be¬ 
longings  were  consumed. 

Irene  Dicks  knew  that  her  grand¬ 
father’s  name  was  Andrew  and  that 
he  married  twice— his  wives  were 
Short  sisters,  sisters  of  Elizabeth 
Wolford. 

Susannah  Short  Dick’s  daughter, 
Margaret  appears  to  be  living  with 
her  grandparents,  Michael  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Short  in  1860.  (Illinois  census). 

This  is  the  extent  of  my  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  family  of  Susan¬ 
nah  Short  Dicks,  except  what  can 
be  "uncertainly”  learned  from  the 
quoted  biographical  sketch. 

5.  Margaret  Short  Day. 

Margaret  Short  Day,  fifth  child  of 
Margaret  Pritchard  Short  and  third 
child  of  Michael  and  Margaret  Short, 
was  born  March  11,  1820  in  Hamp- 
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shire  county.  West  Virginia.  She 
was  named  for  her  mother. 

Here  we  have  the  prized  letter 
written  April  11,  11181,  from  Walnut, 
Kansas.  Margaret  Short  Day’s  dau¬ 
ghter,  Laura,  appears  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  both  parts  of  the  letter,  the  first 
part  for  her  mother  to  her  mother’s 
brother  and  family,  and  the  last  part 
for  herself  to  her  cousin.  Laura 
Short  in  Illinois.  (Laura  Day  lived 
in  Kansas  with  her  parents  until 
she  married  Wm.  Henry  Pritchard 
and  later  moved  to  a  farm  near 
Mooresville,  Indiana.  Laura  Short 
later  went  with  her  parents  to  south¬ 
eastern  Iowa,  and  there  married 
Charles  McKee.)  "Brother  John,” 
whom  you  will  meet  in  the  quoted 
letter  to  follow,  was  John  Short, 
brother  of  Margaret  Day  and  of  the 
James  M.  Short  to  whose  family  the 
letter  was  written,  "Aunt  Lizzie" 
was  Elizabeth  Short  Wolford,  anoth¬ 
er  sister.  “Frank  Verner”  (Werner) 
was  connected  with  the  Henry  and 
Nancy  Short  Werner  family — anoth¬ 
er  sister!  “Pa”  of  the  letter  was 
John  Day.  “Sarah”  was  John  and 
Margaret  Short  Day’s  daughter.  And 
the  phrase  “Well  Nancy”  addressed 
the  wife  of  James  M.  Short — 
and  to  add  to  your  confusion  let  me 
again  remind  you  that  she  was  Nan¬ 
cy  Short — a  first  cousin  of  all  the 
above  brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as 
the  wife  of  one. 

April  11,  1881 
Walnut,  Kansas 
Dear  Brother  &  Sister  &  Children; 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  take  the 
present  opportunity  to  answer  your 
kind  and  welcome  letter  which  we 
received  a  while  back.  We  was  glad 
to  hear  from  you  and  to  hear  that 
you  was  all  well,  this  leaves  us  all 
tolerable,  well  you  must  excuse  me 
for  not  answering  your  letter  soon¬ 
er.  We  have  very  pleasant  weather 
out  here  now.  The  ground  has  just 
got  in  good  order  for  plowing.  It  is 
the  latest  spring  we  ever  had  out 
here,  the  buds  of  the  trees  not  swel¬ 
led  a  bit  yet.  We  got  a  letter  from 
brother  John  and  we  heard  from 
you  and  we  thought,  it  was  not  worth 
writing  right  away.  We  had  one 
from  aunt  Lizzie  and  from  Frank 
Verner.  I  do  wish  that  I  could  step 
over  and  see  you  all.  I  could  tell 
you  more  with  my  tongue  than  I 
could  with  my  pen.  Pa  has  just 
commenced  plowing  today.  He  is 
going  to  plow  the  garden  this  eve¬ 
ning  and  we  are  going  to  make  gar¬ 
den  then.  Things  is  just  as  well  out 
of  the  ground  as  in  it.  It  is  so  cold 
but  I  wanted  to  plant  my  onions. 
Well  Laura,  I  am  sorry  that  you 
all  couldn’t  come.  Sarah  was  over 
yesterday,  they  was  well  and  sent 
there  love  to  you  all.  Well,  Nancy. 
I  ate  my  last  cabbage  for  dinner  and 
I  wish  you  had  been  here  to  help 
me  eat  them.  Docs  your  mother  get 
over  to  see  you  often.  I  would  like 
so  well  to  sec  her  give  my  love  to 
her.  I  don’t  go  very  often.  I  have 
not  been  to  Sarah’s,  but  once  since 
Christmas.  Charley  has  commenced 
going  to  school,  lie  has  gone  today 


but  he  don’t  like  to  go  very  well. 
His  pa  was  up  to  see  him  Sunday,  a 
week  ago.  Well,  we  would  like  to 
see  you  all  the  best  kind.  Tell  un¬ 
cle  John  that  we  will  answer  them 
next  so  1  will  close  by  sending  our 
love  to  all  our  friends  ami  reserve 
a  portion  for  your  selves. 

From  John  Day  and  family 
to  James  Short  and  family 

Dear  Cousin, 

Laura,  I  seat  myself  to  drop  you 
a  few  lines.  You  don’t  know  how 
glad  I  would  have  been  to  have 
you  all  to  come.  We  could  have 
had  plenty  of  fun.  Well  Laura,  I 
have  not  been  at  home  last  week. 

I  was  over  to  Genes’  mothers,  get¬ 
ting  my  dress  made.  She  used  to  fol¬ 
low  dress  making  and  she  made 
mine  for  me.  I  will  send  you  a  piece 
of  it.  The  silk  is  the  trimming  of  it. 
Well,  Laura,  I  guess  I  won’t  go  to 
school  this  summer.  Mad  dogs  have 
been  awful  thick  in  Walnut.  Well,  I 
will  close  for  this  time.  We  don’t 
know  when  we  can  send  this  from 
Laura  to  Laura. 

Posting  a  letter  meant  a  trip  to 
the  post  office  and  sometimes  had 
to  await  the  necessary  cash — twenty- 
five  cents! 

Do  you  feel  a  tinge  of  homesick¬ 
ness  and  loneliness  in  the  dictated 
words  of  Margaret  Short  Day,  who 
left  her  kinfolks  back  in  Illinois  to 
go  pioneering  with  her  husband  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas?  Do  you  sense 
the  significance  of  independent  se¬ 
curity?  Early  homesteaders  had  to 
lay  up  food  for  the  long  long  win¬ 
ters;  they  could  not  dash  to  the  store 
for  ready  made  meals. 

Now  if  you  have  digested  the  let¬ 
ter  with  the  last  of  the  “cabbage,” 
we  will  proceed  to  a  resume  of  the 
life  of  Margaret  Short  Day.  Born 
and  married  in  Hampshire  county, 
West  Virginia,  this  ardent  Presby¬ 
terian  Short  sister  had  the  following 
children: 

Elizabeth  A.  Day  Page,  born  Feb. 
28,  1851,  died  December  12,  1870. 

Susannah  A.  Day,  born  August  30, 
1853,  died  April  2G.  1854. 

George  S.  Day,  born  July  24,  1855, 
died  July  24,  1855. 

James  M.  Day,  October  30,  1856, 
died  November  12,  1856. 

Martha  Emily  Day,  born  January 
31,  1858,  died  September  24,  1858. 

Rebeca  Elenor  Day,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1859,  died  August  16,  1860. 

Sarah  Virginia  Day  Rose,  born 
July  12,  1861,  died  1893. 

Laura  Catherine  Day  Pritchard, 
born  Mav  11,  1865,  died  November 
15.  1947.' 

Perhaps  the  baby  George,  was  the 
one  which  was  buried  on  the  way 
west  from  West  Virginia,  "by  the 
roadside”  we  are  told. 


This  Day  family  sounds  like  a 
repetitious  roll  call  of  the  names  of 
Margaret  Short  Day's  own  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  a  good  proportion 
of  her  nieces  and  nephews.  How  did 
anyone  ever  know  who  was  spoken 
of  or  spoken  to  when  the  name  Mar¬ 
garet  or  Elizabeth  was  called?  Or 
Susannah  or  George  or  James?  The 
middle  initials  became  significant. 

Because  some  official  papers  use 
her  X  mark  for  Margaret  Short 
Day’s  signature,  the  question  arose 
"could  she  read  and  write?”  Her 
daughter  Laura  and  Laura’s  daugh¬ 
ters  recall  reading  letters  to  Mar¬ 
garet.  They  also  remember  that 
Margaret  Short  Day  read  the  Bible 
a  great  deal,  sometimes  for  hours. 
They  cannot  recall  ever  having  seen 
her  read  or  write  a  letter.  Perhaps, 
conjectures  her  grandson,  she  learn¬ 
ed  to  read  print  but  not  script. 

As  you  think  of  Margaret  Short 
Day  you  should  think  of  her  life  in 
four  different  states:  West  Virginia, 
then  westward  around  1855  through 
Ohio  and  Indiana  to  Illinois.  From 
thence  around  1869  to  Missouri  and 
finally  Kansas. 

John  and  Margaret  Short  Day  set¬ 
tled  on  a  farm  in  Tazewell  county, 
Illinois  until  the  year  of  their  de¬ 
parture  for  Joplin,  Missouri  (for  a- 
bout  a  year’s  Missouri  residence); 
then  on  to  Neosha  county,  Kansas 
and  then  to  Walnut  Twp.,  Crawford 
county,  Kansas,  4%  miles  northeast 
of  Walnut  where  they  were  living  at 
the  lime  of  their  death.  While  liv¬ 
ing  briefly  in  Neosha  county.  Kan¬ 
sas,  John  entered  a  claim  in  the  vic¬ 
inity  of  the  mound,  but  was  unable 
to  keep  it  because  of  a  flaw  in  the 
papers  due  to  his  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  the  proper  legal  procedure. 

Laura  Day  (Pritchard),  very  young 
at  the  time  of  her  parents  removal 
from  Tazewell  Co.,  Illinois  to  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas,  recalled  the  very 
sad  and  tearful  parting  in  Tazewell 
county.  She  was  about  four  years 
old.  Little  Laura  was  allowed  to 
rock  in  Grandma  Margaret  Short's 
rocking  chair  without  taking  turns 
because  she  was  soon  to  go  so  very 
far  away. 

The  Nancy  Short  Werner  family, 
is  reported  to  have  a  fruit  jar  in 
which  is  a  cooky  baked  by  Margar¬ 
et  Day  on  the  day  in  1869  when  the 
Days  left  for  Kansas  by  way  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  cooky,  when  iast  seen 
by  Pearl  Pritchard  Bowman,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  pre¬ 
servation.  The  lone  cooky’s  "bake 
mates”  went  on  the  journey  towards 
Kansas. 

In  the  recollections  of  Indiana’s 
Frank  L.  Davies,  the^-e  are  hints  of 
the  great  push  toward  Kansas  a- 
round  1870: 

"It  was  not  uncommon  in  those 
days  to  sec  immigrants  moving  from 
the  east  toward  the  west  in  covered 
wagons  loaded  with  all  their  goods 
and  driving  their  livestock  along 
with  them.  Their  destination  might 
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be  Knnsas,  or  Iowa,  or  Dakota  as 
there  was.  lots  of  land  to  be  had  in 
those  territories  on  a  homestead  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment." 

Frank  L.  Davies  went  on  to  recall 
that  one  of  the  migrating  families 
camped  a  few  days  near  his  Indiana 
home  and  they  “swapped”  dogs. 

Back  to  the  Day  family  in  Kansas, 
sometime  before  1885,  William  Hen¬ 
ry  Pritchard,  son  of  Samuel  J.  and 
Catherine  Marker  Pritchard  of 
Mooresville,  Indiana,  went  to  Kan¬ 
sas — perhaps  to  visit  the  family  of 
his  “Aunt”  Margaret  Short  Day. 
This  William  Henry  Pritchard,  early 
in  1885,  married  his  mother’s  name¬ 
sake,  Laura  Catherine  Day.  Four 
children  were  born  in  Kansas:  Pearl 
Adah,  December  11,  1885;  Ruby 

Florence,  January  12,  1887;  Elva 
Maude,  March  8,  1889;  and  Leon 
Day,  January  2,  1900.  The  last  child, 
Roy  Horace  was  born  December  6, 
1903  in  Hendricks  county,  Indiana, 
his  parents  having  gone  back  to  the 
old  home  base  in  Indiana  to  live  in 
1902. 

This  branch  of  the  Margaret  Short 
Day  descendants  may  be  found  un¬ 
der  the  Samuel  J.  Pritchard  sub¬ 
heading. 

Margaret  Short  Day  died  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  1899.  She  suffered  a  stroke 
in'  July  of  1898  and  was  partially 
paralized  and  mostly  helpless  the  re¬ 
maining  months  of  her  life. 

6.  Ellen  Short  Dicks,  sixth  child 
of  Margaret  Pritchard  Short  and  the 
fourth  child  of  Michael  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Short,  was  born  in  1823  in 
Hampshire  county,  West  Virginia. 

Little  is  known  of  Ellen  Short  ex¬ 
cept  that  she  became  the  second 
wife  of  Andrew  Jackson  Dicks  after 
her  sister,  Susannah  Short  Dicks, 
died.  Susannah’s  death  probably  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  1850’s. 

The  Dicks-Short  biography  leads 
us  to  believe  that  Ellen  had  daugh¬ 
ters  but  no  sons: 

Lucy  Dicks  Blevins  (Keokuk,  la.); 
Susan'  Dicks  Montgomery.  (Peoria, 
Ill.);  Nancy  Dicks  Pugh,  (Peoria. 
Illinois);  Emma  Dicks  Rush,  (Dela- 
van,  Ill.);  and  Alice  Dicks  (Peoria, 
Illinois.) 

It  is  mv  opinion  that  Andrew  J. 
Dicks  did-  blacksmith  work  in  Peor¬ 
ia,  Illinois. 

Irene  Dicks,  descendant  of  the 
first  wife  Susannah  Short  Dicks, 
says: 

“My  sister  says  his  second  wife’s 
name  was  Ellen.  They  had  children 
that  lived  in  Peoria  but  they  have 
all  passed  on  and  the  youngest  ones 
we  don’t  know  anything  about. 

7.  George  Short,  seventh  child  of 
Margaret  Pritchard  Short  and  fifth 
child  of  Michael  and  Margaret  Short, 
was  born  in  1825  in  Hampshire 
county,  West  Virginia.  A  son  at 


last  for  Michael!!  And  so  Michael 
named  him  for  his  brother,  George. 
One  of  many  George  Shorts!  But 
George  Short,  born  1825,  remains  a 
mystery  to  me. 

I  contacted  Mrs.  Tom  Short  of 
Cantril,  Iowa.  She  wrote:  "You  ask¬ 
ed  about  James  M.  Short’s  missing 
brother  George.  I  have  heard  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  about  him.  1  suppose 
he  was  one  of  the  older  children. 
Tom  always  told  the  story  they 
stopped  and  watered  along  the  way 
west  and  left  a  bucket  and  George 
went  back  after  it.  (George  would 
have  been  about  30  years  old.)  And 
they  waited  for  him  but  he  never 
returned.  Nell  said  Aunt  Lizzy  told 
her  he  went  on  ahead  of  the  family. 
Now  grandma  Lee’s  folks  lived  in 
Ohio  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Short  worked  on  the  rail¬ 
road  there  and  he  and  grandma 
Lee’s  sister  eloped  and  they  never 
heard  from  them  again.  When 
grandma  Lee  heard  about  James  M. 
Short  being  in  Iowa  she  came  to  see 
him.” 

Mrs.  Roy  H.  Pritchard  on  the 
search  for  George  Short  wrote:  “A- 
bout  the  Ohio  George  Short:  I  have 
already  been  hunting  a  trail  of  a 
Clayton  George  Short  of  several 
years  ago  .  .  .  There  was  a  Short 
named  Young  Short,  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  came  to  Indiana  on  horse¬ 
back  and  brought  all  his  belongings 
in  a  leather  bag.  He  settled  on  a 
farm  between  Belleville  and  Clay¬ 
ton.  His  third  child,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Short  was  born  June  24, 
1834  at  Centerville  in  Wayne  coun¬ 
ty,  Indiana.” 

George  Short,  born  1825,  is  still 
lost  to  us! 

8.  John  Short,  eighth  child  of 
Margaret  Pritchard  Short  and  sixth 
child  of  Michael  and  Margaret 
Short,  was  born  November  15,  1827 
in  Hampshire  county,  West  Virginia, 
lie  also  came  west  in  the  1855  cara¬ 
van.  The  John  Short  family  record 
is  provided  by  Hazel  Fern  Hild  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Pekin,  Illinois. 

John  Short,  born  November  15, 
1827,  died  October  14,  1896.  Mar¬ 
ried  three  times. 

1.  Mary  Catherine  Rector,  born 
January  18,  1845,  died  December  4, 
1863. 

2.  Julia  A.  Moloney,  born  July  1, 
1846,  died  February  16,  1870.  Emma 
Virginia,  born  December  15,  1866, 
died  November  10,  1934,  married 
John  Dillon.  2  sons,  Earl,  died  at 
age  13.  Leo  C. 

3.  Margarette  A.  Pepper,  born 
August  20,  1843,  died  March  14. 
1899.  Married  December  18,  1873. 
Etta  Mav  Short  Hild,  born  February 
19.  1876!  died  April  10,  1940.  Jacob 
Michael,  born  April  14,  1877,  died 
December  12.  1880.  Maggie  Luella. 
born  March  5,  1881,  died  March  26, 
1881.  Minnie  Elizabeth  Short  Gau¬ 
ger,  born  August  19,  1882,  died  July 
26,  1936. 


Descendants  of  Etta  May  Short 
Hild:  Married:  Fred  Hild,  born 
March  8.  1873.  Children:  Hazel  Fern 
Hild  Miller,  born  September  21, 
1897,  Elmer  S..  born  February  5, 
1899,  Lawrence  T.,  born  August  7, 
1901,  and  Leonard  F.,  born  August 
18,  1903. 

Fern  Hild  married  Paul  A.  Miller 
September  19,  1923.  Elmer  S.  Hild 
married  Ruth  Foley  Hoffman  July  9, 
1921.  Lawrence  T.  Hild  married  Lou¬ 
ise  Foley  January  29,  1924.  Leon¬ 
ard  F.  Hild  married  Dorothy  Guis- 
scr  December  27,  1924. 

Fern  and  Paul  A.  Miller,  Lois  Jean 
and  Harold  Ritchie  married  July  17, 
1949. 

Elmer  and  Ruth  Hild,  Dorothea 
and  Nick  Raica  married  April  6. 
1946  Tony,  Ruth  Ann  and  Lynn 
Marie. 

Duane  and  Alice  Mae  Hild  Sander 
married  Sept.  12,  1942  Robert  and 
Janet. 

Ryan  and  Betty  Hild  Winezelar 
married  February  25,  1951  Donnie. 

Lawrence  and  Louise  Hild,  Larry 
Dean. 

Leonard  and  Dorothy  Hild,  Nelda 
Fern  and  Wm.  Callaway  married 
July  1,  1945  Shawn,  Kim  and  Mark. 

Gene  and  Marlyn  Handrock  mar¬ 
ried  April  3.  1955  Caroletta  Ronald. 

These  John  Short  land  and  lot 
records  were  found  in  Tazewell 
county,  Illinois  records: 

Isaac  S.  Wooley  to  John  Short 
4-22-1858  Lot  1  Blk.  11  Dillon  filed 
10-23-1858-$200. 

W.  H.  Verner  et.  al.  to  John  Short 
et  al  2-3-1862  Lot  2  Blk  2  Dillon 
filed  2-6-1862-$! 43. 

Edward  H.  Cantwell  and  wife  to 
John  Short  et  al  6-9-1866  Part  of 
outlot  11  Dillon  filed  2-8-1867-$50. 

Nicholas  Luft  to  John  Short  et  al 

9- 15-1866  Pt.  SWVi  of  NEV*  Sec  3 
Twp.  23  R.  4  filed  2-4-67-$50. 

Alexander  McCoy  to  John  Short 

10- 12-1866  Pt.  outlot  11  Dillon  filed 
2-8-67-$l. 

Peter  Menard  to  John  Short  8-17- 
1868  Lot  1  Blk  2  Dillon  filed  7-25- 
76-S60. 

W'e  remember  John  Short  as  the 
individual  who,  with  his  brother 
Jim  (James  M.)  went  back  in  a  big 
wagon  from  Tazewell  County,  Illin¬ 
ois  in  1856  to  get  the  widowed  sis¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  Short  Wolford  in  Ind¬ 
iana.  John  and  “Jim”  transported 
"Lizzie”  and  her  family  to  Illinois 
where  John  took  the  oldest  Wolford 
boy  William,  as  an  apprentice  black¬ 
smith.  Our  tradition  says  “Lizzie,” 
for  awhile,  kept  house  for  John,  pos¬ 
sibly  until  his  marriage  to  Mary 
Catherine  Rector. 
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9.  An  Unnamed  child,  or  a  child 
with  a  name  unknown  In  us.  was 
the  ninth  child  of  Margaret  Pritch¬ 
ard  Short  and  the  seventh  child  of 
Michael  and  Margaret  Short.  This 
child  was  born  April  20.  1829  and 
the  drawing  of  a  casket  beside  the 
birthdate  in  an  old  family  record 
leads  me  to  assume  the  child  was 
stillborn. 

10.  James  M.  Short,  tenth  child  of 
Margaret  Pritchard  Short  and  8th 
child  of  Michael  and  Margaret  Short, 
was  born  in  Hampshire  county.  West 
Virginia,  on  May  15,  1830. 

James  M.  joined  the  1855  caravan 
westward.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
journey  he  married  his  cousin.  Nan¬ 
cy  Jane  Short  December  13,  1855  at 
Pekin,  Illinois. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  James 
M.  Short  (Donna  Bea  Short)  has  or¬ 
ganized  the  James  M.  Short  data  so 
clearly  I  quote  it  verbatim. 

JAMES  M.  SHORT 

James  M.  Short  was  born  at  Rom¬ 
ney,  Hampshire  county,  Virginia 
May  15,  1830.  Died  January  21,  1898. 
Married  December  13,  1855  at  Pek¬ 
in,  Ill.,  to  Nancy  Jane  Short  (Born 
March  3,  1833.  Died  April  21,  1916.) 

Birth  and  death  of  James  M.  Short 

children: 

Lucy  Virginia  Short,  born  Dela- 
van.  Ill.  Oct.  25,  1856,  died  January 
28,  1857.  Buried  in  Delavan,  Ill. 

•  George  M.  Short,  born  Delavan, 
Ill.-  July  29,  1858,  died  Dec.  22,  1930. 
Buried  in  Cantril,  Iowa. 

Married  March  14,  1912  to  Nellie 
Hogan.  She  died  December  22,  1922. 
Buried  in  Cantril,  Iowa. 

Alice  Luvicv  Short,  born  Delavan, 
Ill.  May  15,  1860,  died  Sept.  17,  1862. 
Buried  in  Delavan,  Ill. 

John  S.  Short,  born  Delavan,  Ill. 
Oct.  17,  1861.  died  September  11, 
1862.  Buried  in  Delavan.  Ill. 

Laura  Idella  Short,  born  Dela¬ 
van,  Ill.  May  23.  1863.  Married  Sept. 
11,  1901  to  Charles  McKee.  To  this 
union  one  son,  Howard  S.  McKee. 
Laura  died  Dec.  14,  1947  at  Cedar. 
Iowa.  Buried  in  Fremont,  la.  Char¬ 
les  died  October  2,  1929.  Buried  in 
Fremont,  Iowa. 

William  Edgar  Short,  born  Dillon. 
Illinois  March  31,  1865,  died  June 
7,  1866.  Buried  in  Delavan,  Ill. 

Albert  Franklin  Short,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1867  near  Delavan,  Ill., 
died  December  10.  1942  at  Cantril. 
Iowa.  Buried  in  Cantril.  Iowa.  Mar¬ 
ried  to  Nellie  Barker  at  Kirkville. 
Iowa  March  8.  1894.  Children  of 
Albert  Short:  James  Frederick 
Short.  Born  April  23.  1895.  Earl 
Short  was  born  Oct.  1,  1896  at  Fre¬ 
mont,  Iowa. 

Margaret  Jane  Short,  born  Sept. 
18,  1869  at  Delavan,  Ill.  Married  to 


Elmon  Leonard  April  5,  1893  at  Pek¬ 
in,  Ill.  Four  children  of  Margaret 
and  Elmon:  Three  died  in  infancy, 
Herman,  Harold,  Harry.  Cleance 
born  Feb.  14,  1907  at  Cantril,  la. 
Margaret  died  April  20,  1932  at 

Springfield,  Missouri.  Buried  in 
Lockwood,  Mo. 

Thomas  McLelan  Short,  born 
February  18,  1872  at  Delavan, 

Illinois.  Married  Mary  Gertrude 
Frazy  March  6,  1901  at  Upton,  la. 
Children:  Gladys  Virginia  Short 
Davis,  born  March  9,  1905;  Vera  Ir¬ 
ene  Short  5dwards,  born  May  7, 
1909;  Idella  Margaret  Short  Mor- 
ressey,  born  September  13,  1911; 
Nelda  May  Short  Hug,  born  May  22, 
1916. 

Stephen  Wellington  Short,  born 
Delavan,  Ill.  June  24,  1874.  Married 
Laura  Gertrude  Kisling  January  28, 
1901.  One  son  Wallace  Vance  Short, 
born  January  4,  1907.  Vance  Short 
and  Dorothy  Peck  were  married 
September  12,  1935.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Patricia  Elaine  June  25, 
1944.  Twin  girls  died  in  infancy 
Sept.  27,  1947. 

Children  of  Thomas  McLelan 
Short. 

Gladys  Short  and  Leonard  C.  Dav¬ 
is  were  married  February  20,  1924 
at  Bloomfield,  Iowa.  Two  children 
were  born.  Eulala  Jane  Davis,  June 
23,  1927  and  Paul  Eugene  Davis 
September  29,  1929.  Eulala  married 
Charles  Roberts  and  they  have  two 
children:  Charles  Leonard  and  Lin¬ 
da  Roberts.  Paul  Davis  married 
Evelyn  Price  and  they  have  one  son 
Donald  Allan. 

Vera  Short  and  Dan  T.  Edwards 
were  married  at  Harris,  Missouri  on 
March  29,  1937.  They  have  one  son 
Thomas  Lamant,  born  March  29, 

1938. 

Idella  Short  and  James  Raymond 
Morressey  were  married  March  6, 
1935.  There  is  one  son,  Joseph  Paul, 
born  January  20,  1940. 

Nelda  Short  and  Clark  Philips 
were  married  April  4,  1933.  There 
are  two  children.  Gerald  Dean,  June 
14.  1935  and  Wynoa  Mae,  July  18, 

1939. 

Children  of  Albert  Franklin  Short. 

Fred  Short  and  Mabel  'Wallam 
were  married  April  14,  1919.  One 
son  was  born.  Gordon  Rex  Short. 
Rex  Short  and  Mai-y  Louise  Fisher 
were  married  January  10.  1945.  They 
have  two  children,  David  Anthony. 
August  25,  1947  and  Mary  Diane, 
August  22.  1952.  Mable  Short  died 
February  26,  1949. 

Earl  Short  and  Twila  Dodds  were 
married  March  8.  1921.  They  have 
two  children  Dwight  Dean  born  Oct. 
3.  1934  and  Donna  Bea  born  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1937.  Dwight  Short  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Wiley  were  married  February 
20,  1953.  They  have  one  son,  Dan¬ 
ny  Lee,  born  May  1,  1954. 
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Children  of  Laura  Short  McKee. 

Howard  McKee,  wife  and  2  child¬ 
ren,  Larry  and  Janice  live  in  Long¬ 
mont.  Colorado.  Howard  is  in  the 
appliance  and  television  business. 
Larry  is  married  and  works  for  the 
radio  station.  Janice  is  still  in  school. 


Elizabeth  Short  Wolford  descend¬ 
ants  should  remember  James  M. 
Short  as  the  brother  who  shared  his 
home  with  the  widow  Elizabeth  for 
thirteen  years — dividing  his  house 
so  that  each  family  might  remain 
distinct.  He  farmed  several  farms, 
one  the  Briggs  Place  on  Delavan 
Prairie. 

When  Elizabeth  oldest  boy  Wil¬ 
liam  Wolford  decided  to  give  up 
blacksmithing  and  try  farming,  it 
was  James  M.  Short,  who  befriended 
him  and  served  his  needs.  William’s 
son  Charlie  recalls:  “Uncle  Jim 
(great  uncle  really)  lived  at  Dillon, 
Illinois,  when  P?  bought  a  team  of 
horses  of  him  when  we  came  to  la. 
Then  Jim  came  to  live  down  by  Un¬ 
cle  Polk  in  southeastern  Iowa.” 

James  M.  Short  sold  his  Illinois 
farm  when  he  came  to  Iowa  and 
bought  270  acres  in  Iowa  at  $30.00 
an  acre.  This  was  in  1895.  He  came 
to  Iowa  because  he  wanted  more 
land  for  his  three  sons  to  farm. 

James  M.  and  Nancy  Short  had 
one  blind  baby  as  well  as  George 
M.,  who  was  blind  in  one  eye  at 
birth  and  lost  the  sight  in  his  other 
eye  by  an  accident  with  a  wire. 
Some  attribute  the  tendency  toward 
blindness  to  marriage  of  first  cou¬ 
sins.  George  M.  Short  never  saw  his 
wife  who  was  a  widow  with  two 
boys  when  he  married  her. 

James  M.  Short  is  buried  at  Can¬ 
tril,  Iowa. 

Land  and  lot  records  of  Tazewell 
county  involving  James  M.  Short: 

Jesse  Fisher  and  wife  to  James 
Short  2-18-1857  Lots  1  and  8  Blk. 
9  Dillon  filed  2-20- 1 8G4-$  1 85. 

Wm.  and  N.  S.  Watson  to  James 
Short  2-3-1873  NWV4-NWV4  Sec  3 
Twp.  24  R.  2  filed  3-6-73-$12C0. 

Sherrod  Williams  to  James  M. 
Short  11-16-1875  10  acres  in  Sec.  9 
Twp.  23  R.  4,  3  acres,  20  acres,  5 
acres,  20  acres,  40  acres,  20  acres,  8 
acres,  and  \'z  acre  in  Sec.  4,  Twp. 
23,  R.  4  and  5  acres  in  Sec.  9,  Twp. 
23,  R.  4  filed  1 2-22- 1 875-$3000. 

11.  Nancy  Short  Vomer  (or  Wer¬ 
ner),  eleventh  child  of  Margaret 
Pritchard  Short  and  ninth  child  of 
Michael  and  Margaret  Short,  was 
born  in  Hampshire  county,  West 
Virginia  in  1835.  Nancy  was  about 
20  years  old  when  she  came  west 
to  Illinois  in  a  covered  wagon.  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  married  Hen¬ 
ry  Vernor  in  West  Virginia  or  Illin¬ 
ois.  The  German  name  Werner, 
pronounced  Verncr,  is  by  most  des¬ 
cendants  written  Verner,  but  some 
cling  to  the  old  spelling. 
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Nancy,  baby  sister  of  all  the 
Shorts  is  the  patient  looking  soul  in 
the  Watermelon  Feast  photograph 
taken  when  the  McKees  visited  the 
Tazewell  county  Vcrncr  home.  The 
Vomers  lived  around  Cleveland, 
Illinois. 

I  have  been  unable  to  moke  a 
direct  contact  with  the  Vcrncr  (Wer¬ 
ner)  descendants.  All  I  know  is  that 
"John  Verner  ran  a  stoic" — there 
was  a  Frank  Verner  mentioned  in 
the  Margaret  Short  Day  letter  of 
1881.  Two  Vcrncr  girls,  Faye  and 
Elsie,  were  probably  daughters  of 
John  Verner.  Elsie  married  and  had 
one  boy. 

There  was,  at  one  time,  closer  con¬ 
tact  with  this  family.  Ora  Hoover, 
son  of  Rebecca  Wolford  Hoover, 
grandson  of  Elizabeth  Short  Wol¬ 
ford,  recalls: 

"Vcrners  lived  at  Groveland. 
That’s  a  few  miles  south  of  Peoria. 
It  was  on  the  road  to  Peoria 
from  Delavan  and  the  folks  have 
stopped  there  lots  of  times  and  of 
course  I  was  with  them.  The  Ver- 
ners  ran  a  grocery  store.” 

12.  The  Missing  Shorls. 

Besides  the  eleven  children  of 
Margaret  Pritchard  Short  (nine  be¬ 
longing  to  Michael  and  Margaret) 
there  is  a  possibility  of  others.  The 
records  of  these  eleven  are  no¬ 
where  found  all  in  one  listing.  They 
have  been  "pieced  together”  from 
many  sources,  mainly  family  Bible 
records  and  U.  S.  census  lists. 

Emma  Wolford  Leonard  who,  of 
all  the  William  Wolford  children, 
probably  had  the  best  first  hand 
acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Short 
Wolford,  spoke  of  a  "Stephen”  or 
"Steven,”  'half  brother  or  step  bro¬ 
ther  to  Elizabeth  Short.  This 
“Steve,"  she  said,  went  west  and 
was  not  heard  from  again  because 
"travel  ways  were  far  apart  in  those 
days." 

I  never  found  further  reference 
to  Rees  Pritchard,  first  son  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Pritchard  Short.  I  assume  he 
died  as  an  infant,  but  perhaps  not. 
Neither  do  I  know  that  the  child 
born  in  1829  died  unnamed.  That 
again  is  an  assumption  because  of 
the  casket  drawn  bv  the  birthdate. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  hand  hewn  bur¬ 
ial  box. 

Other  references  follow  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  to  a  def¬ 
inite  name. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Roy 

H.  Pritchard,  Amo,  Indiana,  Sept.  2. 
1955. 

"I  believe  I  have  not  mentioned 
to  you  that  there  was  another  story 
about  one  of  the  Short  men  in  Ill¬ 
inois.  1  do  not  know  whether  Roy  s 
mother  heard  it  for  the  first  time 
when  she  attended  a  reunion  in  Ill¬ 
inois  or  whether  she  had  heard  it 
earlier.  Pearl  recalled  to  our  minds 
the  story  Sunday  evening.  She  said 


one  of  those  brothers  of  Elizabeth 
Short  Wolford’s  and  Margaret  Short 
Day’s  left  home  one  evening  pre¬ 
sumably  to  walk  to  the  village 
where  they  ordinarily  did  their 
‘trading’  and  never  returned  home. 
The  creek  which  he  would  have 
had  to  ford  was  swollen  with  recent 
rains.  The  story  goes  that  people 
surmised  that  he  drowned  even 
though  his  bodv  was  never  recover¬ 
ed.” 

On  November  1,  1955,  Mrs.  Prit¬ 
chard  wrote:  “Did  I  mention  to  you 
that  the  lady  whose  maiden  name 
was  Short  and  who  also  had  the 
story  of  a  brother  to  her  great 
grandfather  Short  having  drowned 
under  the  same  circumstances  as¬ 
cribed  to  our  Short  drowning  in 
Tazewell  county,  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky?  They  seem  more  vague 
than  some  of  us  about  the  story 
probably  because  it  came  down  the 
masculine  side  of  the  house.  I  still 
think  it  could  possibly  be  the  same 
fellow  since  they  all  came  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  lady’s  great  grandfather 
Short  could  have  gone  to  Kentucky 
instead  of  Illinois.” 

On  Dec.  14,  1955  Mrs.  Pritchard 
wrote:  "Willis  Short  (son  of  George 
(1841)  and  Ruth  A  Short  and  grand¬ 
son  of  George  (1798)  and  Martha 
McBride  Short)  wrote  that  there 
were  two  brothers  who  disappeared' 
(in  a  way).  Their  names  were  John 
and  George  and  they  were  brothers 
of  Michael,  not  sons.  I  could  not 
say  that  this  exactly  conflicts  with 
the  version  I  heard  only  that  I  heard 
of  one  instead  of  two.  Roy’s  mothers 
uncle,  who  ‘disappeared’  could  very 
easily  have  been  a  great  uncle — it 
seems  they  did  not  always  differen¬ 
tiate.” 

There  was  some  discussion  of  a 
Short  brother  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  Civil  War — one  for  whom  Mar¬ 
garet  Short  Day  grieved  in  her  later 
years.  On  October  4,  1955  Mrs. 

Pritchard  commented: 

“Pearl  thinks  I  am  wrong  about 
Margaret  Short  Day  having  a  broth¬ 
er  who  went  to  the  Civil  War.  She 
says  she  remembers  of  hearing  a 
lot  about  one  brother,  who  left  home 
never  returned,  and  was  presumed 
to  have  drowned.  This  incident  was 
supposed  to  have  happened  within 
a  comparatively  short  period  of  time 
after  the  Short  family  settled  in 
Tazewell  Co.,  Ill.  and  this  brother 
was  still  single  according  to  the  way 
Pearl  remembers  the  story.  It  could 
be  that  Roy’s  mother  was  the  only 
one  who  thought  there  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  this  brother  not  having 
drowned,  but  just  inconsiderately 
left  home  and  maybe  later,  when 
war  broke  out,  did  enlist." 

And  of  course  I  still  do  not  know 
the  given  name  of  the  Short  boy  or 
young  man,  who  went  back  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  bucket  at  the  watering 
place  and  from  thence  disappeared 
into  mystery. 

And  so  we  will  let  number  twelve 
stand  for  any  Shorts  we  have  not 
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named,  just  to  round  the  family  out 
to  an  even  dozen! 

CHILDREN  OF  MOSES  AND  HAR- 
RIETT  ALEXANDER  SCOTT  AND 
THEIR  DESCENDANTS 

Children  of  Moses  by  previous 
marriage  to  Susannah  Scott: 

John  Scott,  born  April  12,  1821. 
died  May  18.  1849;  Stephen  Scott, 
born  Dec.  15,  1 822,  died  Feb.  11,  1871; 
Sarah  Scott,  born  March  2,  1825; 
Martha  Jane  Scott,  born  March  31. 
1827,  died  April  27,  1907;  Mary  Ann 
Scott,  born  May  21,  1830. 

Martha  Jane  Scott  Gill’s  obituary 
was  quoted  in  Ch.  II. 

Moses  Scott  married  Harriet  Alex¬ 
ander  September  5,  1834  at  Dillon. 
Illinois.  They  had  eight  children. 

I.  Joseph  Alexander  Scott,  born 
October  31,  1835,  was  the  first  child 
of  Moses  and  Harriet  Alexander 
Scott.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
he  grew'  up  around  Dillon,  Illinois. 
In  1895  he  is  found  in  a  Labette 
county,  Kansas  census — Hackberry 
Township. 

J.  A.  Scott,  age  59,  born  in  Ill. 

Sarah  Scott,  age  50,  born  in  Ill. 

Hugh  M.  Scott,  age  18,  born  Kan. 

This  leads  us  to  the  case  of  the 
history  that  went  up  in  smoke! 

At  one  time  Emma  Wolford  Leon¬ 
ard  received  a  letter  from  Hugh 
Scott  of  Kansas  asking  if  she  would 
like  to  purchase  a  Scott  family  his¬ 
tory  he  had  compiled.  The  five  dol¬ 
lar  purchase  price  looked  prohibit¬ 
ive  to  Emma  Leonard.  She  sent  her 
family  data  and  never  heard  further 
of  this  history. 

Hugh  Scott,  we  are  told,  was  an 
adopted  son.  It  is  odd  that  he  should 
be  interested  in  Scott  family  history 
research.  I  have  followed  many 
many  clues  in  search  for  this  Scott 
history.  If  such  were  written  it 
would  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  me. 
It  would  surely  give  information  we 
do  not  know  concerning  Joe  Scott’s 
father  and  mother,  Moses  and  Har¬ 
riet. 

The  Kansas  Historical  Library  re¬ 
ported  "No  such  history  on  file,”  but 
they  would  be  interested  in  buying 
a  copy.  The  Bartlett,  Kansas  post¬ 
mistress  wrote  that  “most  people 
who  knew  Hugh  Scott  doubt  that  he 
would  be  able  to  write  one  since 
he  was  hardly  able  to  read  or  write.” 

Charlie  Wolford  recalled  a  visit 
to  his  Uncle  Joe’s  farm  near  Bart¬ 
lett,  Kansas.  He  remembered  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  Hugh  (a  young  man  at 
the  time)  and  he  went  into  nearby 
Indian  territory  to  some  kind  of 
Indian  celebration  where  Hugh  con¬ 
sumed  too  much  firewater. 

Some  old  neighbors  of  Joe  Scott 
have  been  helpful,  Mrs.  Claude 
Landrith  of  near  Bartlett,  Kansas  in 


. 
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particular.  I  quote  her  letter  of 
September  18.  1955  in  full.  In  it  is 
the  essence  of  my  knowledge  of 
Joseph  Alexander  Scott  and  des¬ 
cendants. 

Bartlett,  Kansas 
Sept.  18,  1955 

Mrs.  Charles  Fee. 

Zearing,  Iowa 
Dear  Mrs.  Fee; 

Received  your  letter  sometime  ago 
in  regard  to  Hugh  Scott.  My  home 
was  about  Hi  miles  from  Scott’s, 
my  husband’s  was  less  than  'a  mile. 
We  have  always  known  Hugh,  but 
as  you  know',  he  was  an  adopted  son. 
They  didn’t  have  any  other  children. 

As  to  anv  records  or  pictures,  my 
husband  doesn’t  think  there  will  be 
any,  because  he  remembered  of  go¬ 
ing  up  there  one  morning  and  lie 
had  a  fire  burning  outside  and  he 
was  carrying  out  pictures,  letters 
and  a  Bible  out  on  the  fire.  There 
were  some  other  neighbor  boys  there 
and  they  pulled  out  the  Bible  and 
some  clippings  to  look  at,  but  they 
were  put  back  in. 

Mrs.  Scott  lived  after  Mr.  Scott 
died  a  few  years,  and  when  she  pas¬ 
sed  away,  she  left  her  mother  (which 
was  old)  and  Hugh  in  the  home.  He 
couldn’t  take  care  of  grandma  Johns 
and  she  went  back  to  Iowa  to  a 
nephew’s  to  live.  Hugh  bached 
there  for  6  or  8  years.  The  way  we 
remember  he  married  a  young  girl, 
which  didn’t  help  things  out.  Hugh 
did  have  a  kind  heart  and  he  would 
do  anything  for  a  friend.  He  didn’t 
have  much  of  a  chance  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  his  family,  is  the  way 
we  heard  it  from  friends  in  Idaho. 
The  way  his  wife  was  and  the  child¬ 
ren  got  older,  they  were  harder  to 
handle. 

Our  friends  out  there  said  the  2 
voungest  girls  were  taken  awa> 
from  mother  and  put  in  homes.  The 
last  we  heard,  the  boy  was  in  prison 
and  the  girls  were  away  from  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Scott  were  well 
thought  of  residents  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Sept.  21 

I  thought  I  would  go  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  get  some  dates  off  of 
monument  there.  There  is  a  lady 
buried  there  we  understood  was 
Mr.  Scott’s  sister.  The  way  we  re¬ 
membered  she  came  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter  and  familv.  Their  names  were 
Gaskills.  We  understood  they  came 
from  the  Dakotas  and  left  here  years 
ago. 

This  is  what  was  on  the  monu¬ 
ments; 

Joseph  Scott 
died 

Jan.  1  -  1902 
66  Yrs.,  1  Mo..  29  days 
Sarah  Scott 
1847  -  1904 
Emma  Scott 
wife  of 
John  McGhee 


Born  Dec.  18,  1841 
died 

Nov.  19  -  1906 

John  McGhee  has  a  monument, 
but  we  thought  his  body  was  re¬ 
moved  here.  I  couldn’t  find  Mcrvin 
in  Kansas,  but  there  is  a  Mcrwin, 
Mo.  real  close  to  the  Kansas  line,  so 
maybe  some  Kansans  might  get 
their  mail  there. 

If  I  can  help  you  out  with  any¬ 
thing  around  here,  would  be  glad 
to.  We  said,  well  it  was  an  adopt¬ 
ed  limb  on  family  tree,  so  it  wasn’t 
as  bad  for  you. 

We  all  seemed  to  think  that  Hugh 
got  in  with  the  wrong  crowd. 

Sincerely 

Mrs.  Claude  Landrith 

Bartlett,  Kansas 

In  a  December  1955  letter,  Mrs. 
Landrith,  her  husband,  and  her 
husband’s  brother  described  Joe 
Scott:  “a  very  moderate  tempered 
man,  quiet  and  went  around  attend¬ 
ing  his  own  business,  and  never 
bothered  anyone.” 

I  had  made  inquiry  concerning 
Joe’s  temperament,  because  of  the 
only  letter  preserved  in  his  hand¬ 
writing.  That  letter  is  evidently  a 
poor  representative  of  the  man,  but 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  letter 
intended  to  be  “between  brothers” 
we  will  look  upon  it  as  a  brotherly 
manner  of  straight  talking.  The  let¬ 
ter  is  valuable  for  its  sidelight  on 
acquiring  land  in  new  territory  and 
for  its  financial  picture  of  the  times. 
We  can  learn  in  this  letter  why  the 
1881  Day  letter  from  Kansas  con¬ 
tained  the  phrase  “We  don’t  no  when 
we  can  send  this.” 

Kansas  August  the  10th,  ’74 
Brother  Taylor  I  received  yours  of 
the  first.  I  don’t  think  you  ought  to 
grumble  much  about  me  not  right¬ 
ing  to  you.  I  have  ritten  severald 
letters  to  you  that  you  never  ans- 
ered,  so  you  no  now  how  it  is  your 
self.  I  rote  to  you  last  spring  that 
I  would  get  your  deed  recorded  and 
send  it  to  you.  but  that  I  would  wale 
untill  I  received  an  answer  from 
you  about  taking  tenn  achers  more. 

1  did  not  get  your  letter  for  so  long 
a  time  after  I  rote  to  you  that  I 
got  tired  of  wating.  So  I  have  only 
got  sixty  achers  on  the  deed.  I  had 
to  pay  $2.40  cost  on  taxes  when  I 
did  not  no  I  owed  a  cent  then,  $3.75 
on  that  box  Emma  sent.  Then  I  was 
strapt  and  have  been  ever  since  so 
that  I  could  not  get  it  recorded.  I 
will  send  it  to  you  as  it  is  now.  If 
you  want  it  or  as  soon  as  I  get  some 
'money,  I  will  have  it  recorded  and 
send  it  to  you.  About  that  last  tenn, 
I  can  not  let  you  have  the  land  as 
you  rote  in  your  other  letter,  70 
rods  by  160  rods,  my  house  and  part 
of  my  orchard  would  be  on  your 
land.  ' I  would  not  move  the  house 
for  the  price  of  the  tenn.  I  will  send 
you  a  diagraphm  of  the  way  I  can 
let  you  have  it.  The  10  on  the  west 
end  will  make  you  a  building,  lots 
and  orchard  and  bein  good  shape,  but 
you  need  not  take  it  if  you  don  t 
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wunt  to.  That  is  the  only  way  I 
can  let  you  have  it.  You  had  better 
have  me  make  a  new  deed,  if  you 
take  the  tenn  and  have  it  all  in  one 
deed.  I  gess  you  will  come  out  all 
right  about  the  deed  yet.  I  would 
have  had  it  sent  to  you  long  ago  if 
I  had  not  to  of  paid  out  all  of  the 
money  I  had  as  aforesaid. 

Jos.  A.  Scott 

Pleas  give  that  other  sheet  to  Win. 

Further  information  comes  from 
Mabel  Tullis,  Bartlett,  Kansas  post¬ 
mistress: 

“Hugh  lived  on  the  farm  that  he 
inherited  from  his  father  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  married  and  had 
5  or  6  children  when  he  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  sold  the  farm  and  went  to 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  After  going  to 
Idaho  his  wife  left  him  and  some 
of  his  children  didn’t  turn  out  very 
well.  He  was  living  alone  and  in 
poor  health  when  he  committed 
suicide  last  summer  or  fall  (1954). 
Two  of  the  youngest  children  were 
adopted  out  after  the  wife  left  but 
the  rest  are  living  around  Twin 
Falls  yet  except  the  oldest  boy  who 
got  into  considerable  trouble  when 
he  came  back  here  a  few  years  ago 
and  tried  to  capitalize  on  the  good 
name  of  his  father  and  was  sent  to 
prison.  Everyone  speaks  well  of 
Hugh  Scott  so  perhaps  he  isn’t  res¬ 
ponsible  for  what  has  happened  to 
his  family.” 

And  there,  for  lack  of  more  in¬ 
formation  we  must  leave  our  ac¬ 
count  of  Joseph  Alexander  Scott 
and  his  family.  As  I  write  these 
findings  on  Joseph  Alexander  Scott 
into  final  copy  this  October  31,  1956, 
a  ghost  of  the  past  sneaks  up  to  re¬ 
mind  me  it  is  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  first  anniversary  of  Joe’s 
birth.  In  my  opinion,  these  are  not 
good  Happy  Birthday  comments. 
Rest  assured  that  the  good  and  the 
worthwhile  endeavors  of  Joe  Scott 
are  simply  lost  to  us. 

2.  Eliza  Jane  Scott,  born  March 
4,  1837,  was  the  second  child  of 
Moses  and  Harriet  Alexander  Scott. 

I  know  very  little  about  her.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  called  her  “Jennie."  Hid 
away  in  her  brother  Winfield  Scott  s 
Bible  was  a  little  scrap  I  had  a  phot¬ 
ographer  reproduce.  It  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  Scripture  award 
to  Eliza  Jane  Scott. 

Eliza  Jane  never  married.  There 
is  indication  that  for  awhile  she 
kept  house  for  her  bachelor  broth¬ 
er,  Taylor  in  South  Dakota— until 
his  marriage  late  in  life.  One  record 
says  she  was  buried  at  Atlanta,  Ill¬ 
inois.  Atlanta  was  the  home  of  her 
sister,  Julia  Ann  Scott  Rock. 

3.  Julia  Ann  Scot!  Rock,  born 
June  14,  1839,  was  the  third  child  of 
Moses  and  Harriet  Alexander  Scott. 

Harry  Wolford  recalls  that  Julia, 
his  aunt,  married  “Uncle  Charlie 
Rock."  who  had  “rheumatism.” 

They  had  two  daughters,  Blanche 
and  Jennie,  who  never  married.  The 
Rocks  lived  at  Atlanta,  Illinois. 
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Charlie  Rock  was,  for  a  time,  coun¬ 
ty  recorder. 

4.  Emcline  Scott  McGhee,  born 
December  18.  1841,  was  the  fourth 
child  of  Moses  and  Harriet  Alexan¬ 
der  Scott. 

Again,  as  already  evident  in  this 
"spotty”  history,  lack  of  contact  is 
responsible  for  scant  information  re¬ 
garding  certain  individuals. 

Emcline  Scott  married  John  Mc¬ 
Ghee.  lie  was  not  a  doctor  but  was 
commonly  called  “Doc  McGhee.” 
“Doc”  and  “Emma”  (Emeline)  had 
one  daughter  Anna  McGhee  Gas- 
kill.  John  McGhee  died  in  one  of 
the  Dakotas.  Emeline  went  to  Bart¬ 
lett,  Kansas  with  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law.  Emeline  died  there.  Her 
tombstone  reads: 

Emma  Scott 
wife  of 
John  McGhee 
Born  Dec.  18,  1841 
died 

Nov.  19,  1906 

John  McGhee's  monument  is  also 
in  the  Kansas  cemetery — his  body 
removed  from  the  Dakotas.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  his  Dakota  monument 
reads: 

John  McGhee 
Died  October  20,  1901 
Aged  57  years,  3  mos.,  10  days 

During  the  semi-conscious  last 
hours  of  Frank  Wolford,  who  died 
in  1950  in  Minnesota.  Frank  called 
out  the  name  of  “Doc  McGhee"  and 
seemed  to  be  in  conversation  with 
him.  This  harkening  to  an  old  time 
friend  (and  Uncle)  is  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  McGhees  lived  in 
Tazewell  county.  Illinois  before  their 
removal  to  the  Dakotas. 

5.  Caroline  Scott  Wolford,  born 
June  18,  1845,  was  the  fifth  child 
of  Moses  and  Harriet  Alexander 
Scott.  Her  complete  story  is  told  in 
Chapter  VII  with  the  account  of  her 
Village  Blacksmith  husband.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wolford. 

Their  children  were: 

Franklin  Wolford,  born  March  13, 
1866;  Florence  Wolford  Fisher,  born 
May  31,  1869;  Emma  Wolford  Leon¬ 
ard.  born  August  17,  1871;  Charles 
Wolford,  born  September  18.  18 <4; 
Edward  Wolford,  born  August  7, 
1876;  Harry  Wolford,  born  May  5, 
1879;  Albert  Wolford,  born  October 
19,  1881. 

Chapter  VII  is  a  complete  account 
of  these  seven  children  and  their 
descendants. 

6.  Winfield  Scott,  born  February 

5,  1847,  was  the  sixtn  child  of  Moses 
and  Harriet  Alexander  Scott.  I  have 
not  learned  the  connection  between 
Winfield  Scott  (1S47)  and  General 
Winfield  Scott,  but  the  1847  Win¬ 
field  descendants  say  there  is  one. 
Time  is  a  good  “forgetter." 


An  Illinois  census  record  of  1880 
lists  him: 

Winfield  Scott,  age  33.  laborer, 
born  in  Illinois;  his  parents  born  in 
Mississippi.  Alice  Scott,  28,  wife, 
born  in  England;  her  parents  were 
born  in  England.  William  Scott,  9, 
son,  born  in  Kansas  and  Frank  Scott 
7,  son,  born  in  Kansas. 

Winfield  and  Alice  Squires  Scott 
had  three  sons  Will,  Frank,  and 
Charlie. 

This  1880  census  record  was  one 
of  the  records  that  led  me  on  that 
fruitless  search  way  down  to  old 
Mississippi  looking  for  birth  records 
of  Moses  and  Harriet  Alexander 
Scott.  I  finally  concluded  that  both 
sons,  Win  and  Frank,  somehow  er¬ 
roneously  reported  the  state  of  their 
parents'  birth. 

Harry  Wolford  says:  “Win  lived 
near  Zearing,  Iowa  in  1898-9.  He  al¬ 
so  lived  in  southern  and  northwest 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  Alice 
and  Uncle  Win,  separated.  On  a 
farm  in  Missouri  uncle  Win’s  body 
was  found  mutilated  by  hogs  in  the 
hog  lot.  They  presumed  he  had  died 
of  a  heart  attack." 

There  is  a  letter  in  Win’s  attrac¬ 
tive  legible,  handwriting  written  to 
Lillie  Scott,  his  granddaughter. 

Merwin,  Mo. 

Jan.  9,  1915 

Dear  Lillie; 

I  rec’d  your  letter.  Glad  you  are 
going  back  to  school  as  we  never 
learn  to  much.  Moste  of  us  quit  to 
soon.  I  did.  We  are  haveing  fine 
weather  we  got  about  3  or  4  inches 
of  snow  about  3  week  ago  but  it 
has  been  gone  one  week.  The  cold¬ 
est  we  got  was  2  or  3  below.  Only 
2  or  3  nights.  Frank  has  been  to 
K.  City  twice  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
Took  up  Furs  $30.00  worth  first  and 
$35.00  second  time  he  bought  most 
of  them,  got  almost  double  what  he 
give  and  is  buyin  more.  He  goes 
up  in  morning  at  5:47,  gets  back  to 
Drexel  at  3:40  same  day.  costs  him 
$2.12.  Gras  is  green  and  looks  lik 
spring.  The  snow  kept  the  ground 
from  freezing  much.  The  wheat  and 
pastures  look  green  like  spring.  Our 
stock  are  all  doing  fine.  Our  oat 
straw  is  fine.  Has  about  V\  or  l-5th 
of  the  oats  in  it  as  they  were  damp 
when  threshed  and  our  stock  field 
was  extra  good.  We  haven't  sold 
any  of  our  oats  yet.  Sold  3  hogs.  2 
weeks  ago,  brought  $60.00.  Will  sel 
another  lunch  in  6  or  8  weeks  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  get  higher. 

Your 

Loveing  Grand  Pa 

Mrs.  Howard  Hofeldt,  daughter  of 
Winfield’s  son.  Will  Scott,  says  her 
father,  William  Winfield  Scott  was 
born  September  18.  1881  at  Chatola. 
Kansas.  When  he  was  still  a  small 
baby  his  parents  moved  back  to  Ill¬ 
inois  bv  covered  wagon.  William 
Winfield  Scott  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  taught  for 
several  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
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the  Christian  church.  Will,  as  he 
was  called,  had  eight  children: 

Mr.  Bill  Scott  Jr.,  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  2  daughters. 

Frances  Scott  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Medlin) 
widow,  16th  St.  S.  E.  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  5  children. 

Frank  Scott,  Bloomington,  Illin¬ 
ois,  3  children.  Frank  Jr.,  Edward 
and  Leota  (or  Dorothy).  Frank  Sr. 
is  still  living  at  Bloomington.  He 
married  Nora  Johnson.  Frank  Jr., 
Dorn  April  16,  1919,  married  Bernice 
Travis,  born  January  26,  1920  in 
Bloomington  on  July  2,  1941.  Frank 
Jr.  and  Bernice  have  3  sons,  Robert 
Eugene  Scott,  born  June  14,  1942, 
David  Lee  Scott,  born  April  1,  1947, 
and  Richard  Earl  Scott,  born  No¬ 
vember  11,  1952.  Frank  Jr.  is  a 
switchman  on  the  Gulf  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad — and  a  World  War  II 
veteran,  wounded  in  Germany. 

Earl  Scott,  killed  in  a  car  accident 
in  1923. 

Lillian  Scott,  (Mrs.  Oscar  Grei- 
man)  Garner, Iowa,  3  children.  Lil¬ 
lian  was  born  May  14,  1900  at  Mour- 
land,  Iowa.  Lillian’s  daughter  died 
in  childbirth  and  Lillian  is  now  rear¬ 
ing  two  grandchildren.  Lillian’s  two 
sons  are  living. 

Edna  Scott  (Mrs.  Lawrence  Fili- 
ble),  Clarion,  Iowa,  1  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Mildred  Scott  (Mrs.  Floyd  Quin¬ 
tus),  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  has  4  dau¬ 
ghters  and  one  son. 

Jeannette  Irene  Scott  (Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  Hofeldt),  Grand  Island,  Nebr., 
was  born  August  26,  1913  at  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois.  She  has  one  son 
and  two  daughters,  one  deceased. 
Elizabeth  born  Sept.  13,  1939  at 

Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas  died  Sept¬ 
ember  15,  1939,  buried  Prairie  Grove, 
Arkansas.  Deanna  Jean  was  born 
April  25,  1941  at  Dunn,  North  Car¬ 
olina.  Ronald  Howard  Hofeldt  was 
born  March  22,  1945,  Charles  City, 
Iowa.  Howard  Henry  Hofeldt,  born 
August  19,  1910  in  Waterloo,  Neb¬ 
raska,  married  Jeannette  Scott  in 
Clarion,  Iowa  October  3,  1932.  For 
three  years  they  farmed  near  Wat¬ 
erloo,  Nebraska.  Then  for  a  period 
of  time  they  traveled  all  the  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  states  and  Canada 
in  construction  work.  Then  they 
farmed  at  Charles  City  and  Floyd, 
Iowa  for  six  years  and  sold  out  be¬ 
cause  of  bad  health.  In  restaurant 
business  in  Webster  City,  Jeanette 
got  rheumatic  fever.  Another  try 
at  farming  near  Charles  City  result¬ 
ed  in  rheumatic  fever  and  malta  fev¬ 
er.  Howard  and  Jeannette  now 
“keep  house"  at  the  Grand  Island 
City  Hall  and  Police  Station.  They 
also  have  the  interesting  job  of  feed¬ 
ing  prisoners. 

These  then  are  all  Winfield  Scott's 
descendants  through  his  son  Will. 

Winfield’s  son  Frank  never  mar¬ 
ried.  He  lived  near  Mackinaw,  Ill¬ 
inois.  Harry  Wolford  says,  “Cousin 


They  called  him  “Win.” 
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Frank  Scott  never  married  but  I 
written  by  Winfield  Scott  indicate 
never  could  figure  out  why  for 
Frank  was  very  good  looking.  I 
think  he  stayed  with  uncle  Win  un¬ 
til  Win’s  tragic  death.”  (The  letters 
Frank’s  presence  with  him  in  Mcr- 
win,  Missouri). 

Winfield’s  son.  Charlie,  died  rath¬ 
er  young,  I  think. 

Winfield  Scott  had  political  opin¬ 
ions  and  interests.  He  voiced  them 
in  a  1914  letter,  again  to  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Lillie.  The  letter  is  quoted 
in  part. 

Merwin,  Mo. 

Nov.  29,  1914 

Dear  Lillie, 

I  rcc’d.  your  letter.  Verry  glad  to 
hear  from  you  again.  We  got  a 
sprinkle  of  rain  this  morning  and  it 
stil  looks  rainy.  First  we  got  in  6 
weeks.  The  roads  are  quite  dusty  in 
places.  We  finished  gathering  corn 
3  weeks  ago,  except  1  load  had  no 
crib  room  for  last  two  load,  left  them 
on  wagon  until  we  fed  it.  Our  corn 
averaged  about  55  bushels  pr.  acre. 
Corn  is  selling  now  at  53  cts.,  start¬ 
ed  at  57.  We  won't  sel  any  until 
we  raise  another  crop.  If  we  have 
no  bad  luck  with  hogs,  will  feed  it 
all  probably. 

Frank  has  been  traping  2  weeks, 
got  8  skunk,  about  a  dozen  musk¬ 
rats  and  opossum. 

Yes  Lillie,  the  war  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  human  race,  more  like  Bar¬ 
barians,  but  I  disagree  with  you  as 
to  who  will  get  whipped.  I  think 
the  ones  who  started  it  will  get  the 
worst  of  it.  Don’t  think  they  will 
be  able  to  start  another  one  soon. 
They  will  all  be  bankrupt  pretty 
soon.  I  think  it  will  be  the  last 
great  war,  as  Bryan’s  Peace  Treat¬ 
ies  with  ^4  of  civilization,  will  in 
time  put  an  end  to  war,  as  he  is  the 
only  great  man  in  the  world  today. 
He  has  benefited  mankind  more 
than  any  man  ever  did  (except 
Christ). 

7.  Taylor  Scoti,  born  January  29, 
1849,  was  the  seventh  son  of  Moses 
and  Harriet  Alexander  Scott.  I  won¬ 
der  if  Taylor  was  named  for  Har¬ 
riet  Alexander’s  mother?? 

Harry  Wolford,  trying  to  recall 
what  he  knew  of  his  Uncle  Taylor, 
said,  “I  used  to  read  Uncle  Taylor’s 
letters  to  my  folks.  He  wrote  cheery 
and  descriptive  accounts  of  his  bach¬ 
elor  farm  operations.  The  letters 
indicated  that  he  prospered  in  his 
work.  He  went  as  a  bachelor  to 
homestead  in  the  Dakotas.  We  did¬ 
n’t  hear  from  him  so  much  after  his 
marriage  in  old  age,  as  I  recall,  but 
I  could  be  mistaken." 


Further  knowledge  of  Taylor  Scott 
is  limited  to  the  contents  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  S.  Kcglcr  of  Athol, 
South  Dakota.  In  1935,  Emma  Wol¬ 
ford  Leonard  became  concerned  over 
what  had  happened  to  her  uncle 
Taylor  Scott.  She  contacted  the  post¬ 
master  of  Athol.  South  Dakota,  who 
reported  that  Taylor  was  dead  and 
suggested  she  write  to  an  old  neigh¬ 
bor  friend,  and  tenant,  Mr.  Kegler, 
and  ask  plenty  of  questions  for,  he 
said,  “You  know  being  postmaster, 
I  am  limited  on  what  I  may  say.” 

Naturally  Emma  Wolford  Leon¬ 
ard  wrote  to  Mr.  Kegler  and  he  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  letter  full  of  inti¬ 
mations. 

And  so  from  this  distance  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  good  old  Taylor  Scott  met 
his  Delilah. 

8.  Franklin  Scoll,  born  October  3, 
1851,  was  the  eighth  child  of  Moses 
and  Harriet  Alexander  Scott.  Moses 
died  in  1853  leaving  the  widow  Har¬ 
riet  with  this  small  child  Franklin 
and  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters. 
Perhaps  father  Moses  knew  he  was 
to  die — he  wrote  his  will  in  1851 
and  left  good  financial  provisions 
for  his  family. 

In  1880  Franklin  Scott  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  living  in  Dillon  Twp.,  Taze¬ 
well  county,  Illinois. 

Frank  Scott,  28,  laborer,  born  in 
Illinois.  His  parents  born  in  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mary  Scott,  24,  wife,  born  in  Illin- 
os.  Her  parents,  born  in  England. 

Walter  Scott,  5,  son,  born  in  Ill. 

Chapman’s  1879  Tazewell  county 
history  has  a  biographical  account 
of  Frank  Scott.  I  think  the  parents’ 
birthplace  is  an  error.  No  facts  oth¬ 
er  than  the  apparent  testimony  of 
two  sons.  Win  and  Frank,  substanti¬ 
ate  the  Mississippi  birth  of  the  Scott 
parents. 

“Frank  Scott  was  born  in  Dillon 
in  October  1851.  His  parents  were 
Moses  and  Harriet  (Alexander) 
Scott,  natives  of  Mississippi.  Frank 
spent  his  school  boy  days  at  school 
at  Dillon.  He  now  follows  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  farming,  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics.  Was  married  December  4, 
1872  to  Mary  Cooper.  They  have 
one  son,  Walter,  who  was  born  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1874.” 

Frank  and  Mary  Cooper  Scott  had 
four  children,  probably  the  later 
three  born  after  the  above  biography 
was  printed.  The  children  were 
Walter,  Laura,  Jennie  and  Willie. 

Walter  and  Aline  Scott  had  four 


children,  all  married  in  1955  but  the 
youngest  boy.  One  girl  Ruth,  lives 
in  Peoria,  Illinois.  Dorothy  lives  on 
a  farm  near  Mackinaw,  Illinois. 

Laura  Scott,  Frank’s  daughter,  be¬ 
came  a  schoolteacher,  married  a 
Beuhler  and  now  lives  near  South 
Pekin,  Illinois. 

Jennie  Scott,  Frank’s  daughter, 
was  born  September  13,  1882  in  Dil¬ 
lon.  She  was  crippled  for  life  by  a 
fall  from  a  high  chair  when  she 
was  a  baby.  She  married  Wilbur 
Paine  at  Dillon,  December  28,  1905 
They  ran  the  store  and  post  office 
at  Dillon.  Jennie  is  dead  but  Wilbur 
still  lives  at  Dillon.  The  Dillon  post- 
office  has  been  discontinued.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  store  was  Grandpa  Moses 
Scott’s  old  store.  Wilbur  Paine  says 
the  only  man  he  ever  knew  who 
could  remember  Moses  Scott  was 
John  Kinsey.  John  Kinsey  and  all 
of  his  children  are  now  deceased. 

Jennie  and  Wilbur  Paine  had 
three  daughters  and  one  son: 

Mrs.  Blanche  Watters,  Coal  City, 
Illinois;  Mrs.  Florence  Berchtold, 
Pekin,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Mildred  Smith. 
Tremont,  Illinois.  One  son  “Glennie” 
is  buried  in  the  Dillon  cemetery. 
Jennie  was  a  member  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church  in  Dillon  and  is  buried 
in  the  Dillon  cemetery. 

William  “Willie”  Scott,  Frank’s 
son,  lives  at  Tremont,  Illinois. 

Again  Harry  Wolford  recalls: 
“Walter  and  Aline  Scott  visited  us 
for  a  month  in  the  spring  of  1916. 
Walter  helped  dad  and  I  build  our 
first  garage.  Aline  suffered  from  as¬ 
thma.  Their  daughter,  Dorothy,  was 
quite  young  then.  She  used  to  say 
at  the  table,  ‘Butter  on  bread, 
please’.” 

"Like  most  of  the  Scotts,  Uncle 
Frank  had  firm  convictions — a  trait 
not  altogether  undesirable  if  not 
carried  to  the  extreme.  When  we 
lived  in  Illinois,  we  had  to  ford  the 
Mackinaw  River  to  use  the  short 
cut  to  Uncle  Frank’s  place.  That 
seemed  quite  an  adventure  to  me. 
I  remember  one  place  along  the 
river  where  we  saw  a  small  field  of 
growing  tobacco  .  .  .  Uncle  Frank 
had  one  fixed  habit  according  to 
Aunt  Mary:  he  had  to  have  his 
hot  biscuits  and  honey  every  mor¬ 
ning  for  breakfast.  Aunt  Mary  was 
always  smiling  and  genial  to  us 
kids  when  we  were  at  their  place. 
Must  have  been  the  ‘honey’  not  the 
hot  biscuits  that  caused  it.” 

Frank  Scott  died  in  1925,  as  re¬ 
corded  on  his  tombstone  in  a  ceme¬ 
tery  just  north  of  Dillon,  Illinois. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


The  Village  Blacksmith 


WILLIAM  MARTIN  WOLFORD 

So  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  he 
was  just  plain  “Will,”  although  he 
always  signed  his  name  "Wm." 

I  can  remember  the  stocky  build 
of  this  man  called  William  Martin 
Wolford.  Even  in  his  eighties  it 
would  be  easy  to  picture  him  with 
his  black  leather  apron,  working  and 
sweating  amidst  the  sparks  and  the 
resounding  noises  of  a  blacksmith 
shop.  Strong,  muscular  arms  were 
his,  characteristic  of  a  blacksmith. 
Perhaps  those  muscles  were  his 
godsend  from  his  Uncle  William, 
the  Confederate  Captain,  who  was 
famed  for  his  skill  with  a  broad  axe. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  William 
Martin  was  named  for  this  uncle, 
his  father’s  brother,  and  for  Martin 
Wolford,  his  father’s  father. 

Only  six  at  the  time  of  William 
Martin  Wolford’s  death,  and  the 
youngest  of  his  twenty  grandchild¬ 
ren,  I  have  few  recollections;  but 
with  the  help  of  the  many  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  and  with  the 
aid  of  notes  from  those  who  knew 
him  well,  I  can  reconstruct  an  ac¬ 
curate  chronological  story  of  his  life. 

William  Wolford  was  the  only 
grandparent  I  ever  knew.  His  was 
the  first  funeral  I  ever  attended.  I 
recall  the  sadness  I  felt  when  I  saw 
men  lower  his  casket  into  the 
ground  and  start  immediately  to 
shovel  clods  of  earth  over  him.  He 
was  a  well-loved  man. 

I  don’t  know  who  William  Martin 
Wolford  “looked  like."  He  was  long- 
lived  like  his  mother  Elizabeth  Short 
Wolford  and  like  his  lather’s  people. 
He  was  blue  eyed  like  the  Shorts. 
We  have  no  picture  of  William’s 
father,  Peter,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  full  lips  and  stocky  build 
may  have  been  Wolford  character¬ 
istics.  On  e  of  Williams’  grandchild¬ 
ren,  Elsie  Wolford,  recalls  that  when 
she  pouted  as  a  little  girl  her  mother 
would  chide,  “Now  Elsie,  pull  in 
them  William  Wolford  lips.” 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Wil¬ 
liam  was  always  more  serious  mind¬ 
ed  than  his  brother  “Polk.”  I  have 
no  record  of  William  ever  telling  a 
joke.  Once  he  spoke  a  sentence,  in¬ 
advertently,  which  is  still  related  as 
a  joke,  but  he  did  not  tell  it  as  one, 
nor  did  he  see  the  humor  in  it.  I 
refer  to  his  intended  visit  to  a  wid¬ 
ow  woman’s  household,  more  spec¬ 
ifically  to  his  explanatory  sentence 
‘She  was  taking  a  bath  and  I  didn't 
get  to  see  her.”  William  Wolford 
did  relate  humorous  happenings,  up¬ 
on  occasion,  but  never  lor  the  sake 
of  tine  joke.  If  I  am  correct  in  the 
assumption  of  his  steadfast  serenity, 
1  think  the  reason  was  twofold: 

(1)  He  was  “natured  that  away.” 


(2)  He  was  the  oldest  boy  in  a 

fatherless  family,  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  fell  on  his  young  shoulders. 

William  Martin  Wolford  was  born 
near  North  River  Mills,  December 
6,  1843,  in  Hampshire  county.  West 
Virginia — then  still  a  part  of  the 
state  of  Virginia.  I  reckon  he  was 
born  at  his  own  house  on  Gibbons 
Run  (now  called  Dan’s  Run  for  Old 
Dan  Wolford).  And  when  you’re  of 
a  nature  to  look  for  the  spot  where 
he  spent  the  first  years  of  his  life, 
you’ll  find  the  race  and  the  old  saw 
mill  site  still  there.  Papa  Peter  op¬ 
erated  a  sawmill  on  Gibbons  Run 
from  1840  until  1845,  and  possibly 
four  years  thereafter.  The  mill, 
house,  and  garden  spot  were  rented 
from  William’s  great  grandfather, 
John  Wolford. 

They  say  a  man’s  first  steps  are 
a  symbol  that  he  learns  to  walk  a- 
way  from  his  mother  and  father. 
William  Martin  Wolford  took  his 
first  steps  on  Gibbons  Run,  a  wood¬ 
ed  draw  of  North  River.  His  last 
steps  were  on  central  Iowa  ground. 
His  body  lies  at  rest  beneath  blue- 
grass  sod  near  Zearing,  Iov/a.  His 
mother  lies  in  the  Delavan,  Illinois 
cemetery,  and  his  father  in  Friend¬ 
ship  cemetery,  Center  Valley,  Ind¬ 
iana.  The  three  of  them  possessed 
a  faith  and  have  taught  their  des¬ 
cendants  to  believe  that  they  are  re¬ 
united  in  an  eternal  existence. 

People  with  whom  I  talked  recal¬ 
led  that  the  aged  William  Wolford 
spoke  often  of  his  early  years  in 
West  Virginia.  Yet  I  have  few  spec¬ 
ific  incidents  from  those  formative 
yeai's.  I  know  his  brother  “Polk” 
worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  neigh¬ 
bor  men:  he  worked  with  oxen.  Wil¬ 
liam  may  have  done  likewise.  We 
have  the  ghost  story  related  in  Tall 
Tales  and  True  which  indicates  a 
type  of  household  chore  William 
had  to  do.  Besides  carrying  water 
for  the  house,  the  boys  likely  “drew” 
wash  water,  unless  Elizabeth  washed 
at  the  creek.  I'm  certain  they  were 
called  upon  to  gather  firewood,  in¬ 
cluding  pine  knots  gathered  from 
the  woods  and  at  the  mill.  The  boys 
may  have  tended  the  horses  and 
hunted  the  cow.  And  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  theirs  was  a  strict  father, 
I'm  sure  there  were  endless  hours 
of  play  in  the  woods,  along  the 
creeks,  and  about  the  premises  of 
the  mill,  and  especially  in  the  saw 
dust  mound.  There  was  surely 
some  baby-sitting  to  be  endured. 
Upon  occasion,  William  probably 
said  to  little  brother  and  sisters  as 
he  did  to  his  own  grandchildren, 
“Hursh  now!”  (llis  hush  had  an  r 
in  it.) 

1  have  not  learned  what  school 
the  Wolford  children  attended.  In 
fact  I  cannot  find  record  of  them 
attending  any  school  but  I  am  sure 
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they  did,  to  a  degree  at  least.  Never, 
of  course,  to  a  degree  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  D. 

In  1849,  when  William  Martin 
Wolford  was  about  six  years  old,  his 
father  bought  a  70  acre  timber  farm 
on  Maple  Run,  another  branch  of 
North  River.  This  farm  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  county,  West  Virginia  is  still 
called  the  Peter  Wolford  place,  al¬ 
though  no  buildings  remain.  The 
spring  is  still  there,  walled  up  with 
flat  rock.  1849  was  the  year  of  Wil¬ 
liams’  great  grandfather,  John  Wol¬ 
ford’s  death — so  perhaps  the  familv 
did  remain  on  Gibbons  Run  until 
1849  although  I  find  no  lease  record 
after  1845.  Regardless,  the  year  of 
.John  Wolford’s  death  marked  the 
year  of  Peter  Wolford’s  first  land 
purchase,  and  I  think  he  probably 
soon  moved  his  family  to  his  new 
farm — a  farm  originally  surveyed  by 
the  George  Washington  surveying 
party. 

You  will  later  learn  that  William 
Martin  Wolford  shook  the  hand  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Perhaps  here  he 
walked  in  the  footsteps  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  first  president.  Who  knows?! 

William’s  father  sold  the  Peter 
Wolford  Place  in  1853,  and  sometime 
before  1855  departed  westward  with 
his  family  in  a  covered  wagon.  How- 
rich  would  be  our  story  to  have 
William’s  own  recollections  of  those 
traveling  days.  We  have  none. 
There  was  a  year’s  residence  in  Ohio 
while  Peter  worked  to  earn  money 
to  get  the  family  farther  urest.  This 
was  likely  a  year  at  Bellville,  Ohio. 
School  records  for  the  year  1854 
are  well  kept  in  this  Ohio  county. 
William  and  his  brother  and  sister 
arc  not  listed.  I  don’t  know  why. 

Sometime  in  1855  the  family  mov¬ 
ed  on  to  Mooresvillc,  Indiana.  Per¬ 
haps  Peter  let  William  and  “Polk" 
drive  the  team  over  part  of  the 
National  Road.  There  was  a  new- 
baby  brother  born,  too. 

William  Martin  Wolford  was 
twelve  years  old  on  December  6. 
1855.  Nine  days  later  his  father  died 
on  December  15,  1855.  Soon  after, 
on  January  11,  1856  the  baby  broth¬ 
er,  Levi  P.  died.  Father  and  brother 
were  buried  in  the  Center  Valley 
cemetery,  Indiana. 

Around  Center  Valley  and  Moores- 
ville,  Indiana  lived  William's  “Uncle 
Sam”  (Samuel  J.  Pritchard,  half 
brother  of  Elizabeth  Short  Wolford). 
"Uncle  Sam"  was  next  to  be  buried 
in  the  Center  Valley  cemetery  where 
the  custom  was  to  bury  in  consecu¬ 
tive  graves  as  death  occurred.  But 
probably  before  William’s  “Uncle 
Sam”  was  laid  away,  there  came  a 
big  wagon  from  the  west.  It  was 
"Uncle  John”  Short  and  “Uncle  Jim” 
Short.  They  had  come  prepared  to 
take  William’s  mother  and  all  the 
children  on  to  Tazew-ell  county.  Ill- 
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William  Wolford  went  to  the 
home  of  his  "Uncle  John"  in  Dillon. 
Illinois  where  he  learned  the  black¬ 
smith  trade.  A  Dillon  citizen  of  to¬ 
day,  George  Fleckenstein  has  a  po¬ 
etic  tribute  to  The  Village  Black¬ 
smith. 

THE  BLACKSMITH 

I'm  a  blacksmith,  yes  indeed. 

Yes,  just  the  man  the  farmers  need 
To  shoe  their  horses  and  their  mules, 
And  sharpen  up  the  garden  tools; 
To  make  the  plow  shares  new  again. 
And  weld  the  irons  and  things 
brought  in; 

To  put  the  broken  parts  together. 
As  good  as  new  and  often  better. 
I’m  a  blacksmith,  yes  indeed, 

I  labor  for  the  things  I  need. 

And  as  I  work,  I  now  and  then. 
Take  a  drink  of  good  old  gin. 

The  kind  that  makes  me  extra  stout, 
So  I  can  beat  the  irons  out. 

I’m  a  blacksmith  through  and 
through. 

And  prove  it  by  the  work  I  do. 

George  Fleckenstein 
(used  by  permission) 

To  be  sure,  William’s  mother 
would  not  approve  of  the  apparent 
necessity  for  “gin.”  I  believe  this 
village  blacksmith  was  a  tee-totally 
temperate  one. 

Sometime  along  these  years  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  traveling  a 
lawyer’s  circuit  in  Tazewell  county, 
and  later  debating  and  appearing  as 
Senatorial  and  Presidential  candi¬ 
date.  there  was  the  undated  time 
when  William  Martin  Wolford 
shook  Abe’s  big  hand  that  day  in 
Dillon.  William  was  an  Independent. 
There  is  no  indication  that  William 
spoke  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  but  if  he  did,  I  know  William’s 
slow  words  would  sound  as  they 
always  did,  "I’m  tolerable.  Thankey. 
How  air  you?” 

On  the  third  clay  of  August.  1865, 
the  year  the  Civil  War  closed.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wolford  married  Caroline 
Scott.  Obviously  William  was  not 
in  the  war  because  of  having  to  sup¬ 
port  his  widowed  mother. 

His  gal  ."Cal”  was  a  native  of 
Dillon.  Illinois,  a  twenty  year  old 
schoolteacher.  Her  parents  called 
her  Caroline  (to  rhyme  with  her  sis¬ 
ter  Emelino)  but  William  Wolford 
called  her  “Cal."  They  were  married 
by  A.  A.  Kinsell.  as  recorded  in  Vol. 
B.  of  Tazewell  county  marriage  rec¬ 
ords. 

The  Blacksmith  took  his  bride  to 
their  first  home  in  Dillon  and  later 
(1870)  to  several  towns  in  Tazewell 
county. 

In  1880  a  biographical  account  of 
William  Wolford  appeared  in  a  Pe¬ 
oria  county  history.  As  you  read 
it  you  will  recognize  one  error.  He 
did  not  remove  to  Illinois  with  both 
parents,  only  his  mother.  A  seventh 
child,  Albert,  was  born  in  1881  at 
Tremont,  Illinois.  This  baby  died  on 
January  1,  1882. 


WILLIAM  WOLFORD 

William  Wolford,  blacksmith  and 
horse-shoer.  Main  Street  near  Ellis 
Street,  was  born  in  Hampshire 
county,  West  Virginia,  December  6, 
1843.  lie  is  the  son  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  (Short)  Wolford,  natives 
of  Virginia,  and  is  one  of  six  child¬ 
ren. 

In  1855  he  removed  with  his  par¬ 
ents  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Tazewell 
county,  where  his  mother  still  re¬ 
sides  (1880). 

He  learned  his  trade  in  Dillon, 
Tazewell  county,  and  afterward 
worked  at  it  five  years  in  Green 
Valley,  Sand  Prairie  township,  com¬ 
ing  to  Peoria  in  the  latter  part  of 
1877.  On  coming  here,  he  started 
in  business  on  his  own  account,  at 
800  Main  Street,  and  three  months 
ago,  came  to  his  present  location, 
where  he  conducts  general  Black¬ 
smith  and  repair  business. 

He  married  August  the  third,  in 
Tazewell  county,  Carolina  Scott,  a 
native  of  that  county.  They  are  the 
parents  of  six  children,  Frank,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Emma,  Charles,  Edward  and 
Harry.  Mrs.  Wolford  is  a  Metho¬ 
dist. 

I  have  a  descriptive  recollection 
from  Frank  R.  Isenburg,  grand  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illin¬ 
ois,  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  his  let¬ 
ter  of  August  22,  1955,  Mr.  Isenburg 
wrote: 

"My  family  were  close  friends  of 
the  Wolfords  when  they  lived  in 
Green  Valley,  Illinois.  I  was  but 
a  small  boy  of  8  years  at  that  time. 
Wm.  Wolford,  a  fine  Christian  man, 
was  the  one  who  got  my  father, 
Franklin  Wesley  Isenbeurg,  to  join 
the  Methodist  church  in  Green  Val¬ 
ley.  Mr.  Wolford  was  a  blacksmith 
by  trade  at  that  time.  I  well  re¬ 
member  that  my  father  took  me 
with  him  when  he  went  to  the 
blacksmith  shop  for  something;  one 
of  the  several  visits  stand  out  in  my 
mind  for  as  a  small  boy  I  would 
watch  the  sparks  fly  from  the  hot 
iron  as  he  pounded  out  and  shaped 
the  iron  shoes  for  our  horses.  I  fur¬ 
ther  marveled  at  Mr.  Wolford's  pat¬ 
ience  with  fractious  horses,  and 
how  he  would  handle  them  with 
kind  pats  and  gentle  words  until 
he  had  the  hoofs  prepared  and  the 
shoes  nailed  on.  He  was  a  master 
workman.  He  was  loved  by  every¬ 
one,  and  though  he  was  a  busy  man 
in  his  daily  business,  yet  he  always 
had  time  for  the  Lord’s  work,  too. 
I  especially  remember  that  one  of 
the  Wolford  sons,  Frank  by  name, 
would  often  come  out  to  the  farm 
where  we  lived  when  he  was  not 
needed  at  the  shop,  and  help  my 
father  with  several  days  of  farm 
work.  The  sisters  were  companions 
of  my  two  older  sisters.” 

In  the  spring  of  1894,  Willaim 
Wolford  decided  he  must  give  up 
the  Blacksmith  trade  and  find  work 
outdoors.  He  was  spitting  up  blood. 


He  had  every  right  to  fear  tuber¬ 
culosis.  His  father,  brother,  and  two 
sisters  had  died  with  it.  If  he  did 
not  watch  his  father  and  baby  broth¬ 
er  die  in  Indiana,  it  is  certain  he 
was  near  and  impressed.  The  sist-i, 
Margaret,  who  died  when  still  a 
young  mother  was  undoubtedly 
close  to  William.  She  was  his  older 
sister,  two  years  his  senior.  She  died 
in  William’s  arms. 

William  took  his  wife  and  four 
living  sons  to  Iowa  to  try  farming. 
Two  married  daughters,  he  left  in 
Tazewell  county,  Illinois.  They  had 
had  a  double  wedding  on  Valentine’s 
Day,  1894.  Florence  married  Charlie 
Fisher;  Emma  married  Tom  Leon¬ 
ard.  On  their  double  fiftieth  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary,  these  girls  recal¬ 
led  that  their  father  cried  when  he 
lost  his  daughters  in  marriage.  One 
witty  son-in-law  concluded  the  tears 
were  tears  of  joy.  The  double  wed¬ 
ding  and  the  subsequent  move  to 
Iowa  split  the  Wolford  family  quar¬ 
tette.  William’s  four  older  children. 
Frank,  Florence,  Emma  and  Charlie, 
sang  together.  Fifty  years  later  this 
family  quartette  sang  again  at  the 
“double  golden”  celebration.  This 
love  for  song  may  have  come  from 
William’s  father,  Peter  Wolford,  who 
both  by  family  tradition  and  by 
Hampshire  county  old  timer’s  re¬ 
collections  was  a  “great  singer  and 
music  teacher.”  William  sang  bass 
in  the  church  choir.  His  four  oldest 
children  formed  the  quartette.  Son, 
Charlie,  sang  at  his  work.  Whether 
the  son  Ed  sang  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  Harry  never  sings  when  he 
knows  he  has  an  audience,  but  he 
does  have  a  record  collection  that 
displays  music  appreciation.  (’Tis 
also  rumored  that  he  sang  when  he 
went  courting  in  his  buggy.) 

The  Wolford  family  moved  from 
Illinois  to  Iowa  via  railway  freight 
car,  unloading  at  State  Center,  la. 
Just  what  they  transported  besides 
household  furniture.  I  haven’t  lear¬ 
ned.  William  did  bring  two  horses 
that  he  bought  from  James  M.  Short 
in  Illinois.  Before  this  purchase 
William  already  owned  two  cows 
and  four  horses.  The  son  Charlie 
cared  for  these  animals.  He  had 
farmed  a  little  piece  of  land  just 
outside  Green  Valley. 

The  following  years  in  Iowa  were 
years  of  frustrated  work.  It  was  the 
family’s  first  experience  at  farming 
The  first  year  was  a  dry  year.  Corn 
yielded  30  ot  40  bushes  per  acre. 
The  next  year,  crops  were  a  little 
better.  The  Wolford  family  kept 
hoping  and  praying  and  working. 
They  attended  the  Methodist  church 
in  State  Center,  using  a  team  and 
surrey  to  get  there. 

In  1895  William  moved  his  family 
from  the  farm  Northeast  of  State 
Center  to  the  Doane  farm  one  mile 
west  of  State  Center  (now  on  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  No.  30.)  Father, 
mother,  and  four  boys  were  there 
for  two  years.  Crops  were  poor. 
Army  worms  destroyed  the  oats. 
Oats'  were  so  light  and  chaffy  they 
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sold  for  as  low  as  5c  per  bushel. 
Corn  was  8  and  10c  per  bushel.  Har¬ 
ry  recalls  that  his  father  William, 
once  borrowed  $10.00  at  the  bank 
so  they  could  eat  the  rest  of  the 
month.  He  paid  back  $11.  Quite 
an  interest  rate! 

In  the  spring  of  1898  father  Wil¬ 
liam,  mother  Caroline,  and  sons 
Frank,  Charlie,  Ed  and  Harry,  mov¬ 
ed  to  a  farm  east  of  Zearing  (one 
mile  south  of  the  present  Harry 
Wolford  homestead).  On  a  cold, 
windy  day  with  the  thermometer 
near  zero,  thirteen  miles  seemed  a 
long  move. 

During  these  years  Caroline  had 
need  for  a  hired  girl.  One  of  those 
girls,  now  Mrs.  Chris  Stubbs  of 
Cowrie,  Iowa,  says,  “So  long,  long 
ago  I  worked  for  them  one  summer 
and  they  were  such  nice  people  and 
Dear  to  me  and  they  was  such  good 
Christians.”  (August  1955  letter). 

In  1900,  one  of  the  four  boys. 
Charlie,  left  the  ranks.  He  married 
a  schoolteacher,  Molly  Trimble.  The 
family  was  by  this  time  living  south¬ 
west  of  New  Providence,  Iowa. 

A  letter  written  by  William’s  son 
Ed  in  1900  is  of  interest.  Ed  was 
the  boy  who  had  diabetes.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  insulin  had  not  yet  made 
diabetes  a  “liveable”  disease.  The 
letter  was  written  to  Tom  and  Em¬ 
ma  Wolford  Leonard  at  Dillon,  Ill¬ 
inois. 

New  Providence,  Iowa 

December  23,  1900 

Dear  Brother  and  Sister, 

Have  been  feeling  worse  the  last 
few  days  the  reason  I  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  sooner  and  Thursday  and  Friday 
hauled  a  load  of  corn  for  Charlie 
over  to  a  cattle  feeder  as  he  want¬ 
ed  to  get  the  corn  hauled  off  that 
he  had  piled  on  the  ground  and  as 
he  could  get  an  extra  wagon  those 
two  days.  Can’t  haul  but  one  load 
a  day  as  it  is  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  our  place.  Pa  and  Frank  sold 
him  some  more  corn  too. 

They  get  30c  a  bushel  and  give 
70  lbs.  Charlie's  corn  averaged  a- 
bout  58  bushel  to  the  acre.  50  acres. 
Pa  and  Frank  got  through  husking 
a  week  ago  last  Friday  and  then  the 
next  day  helped  Charlie  husk  and 
Harry  helped  in  the  afternoon. 

Frank  helped  Charlie  finish  husk¬ 
ing  Tuesday  morning.  They  did  not 
husk  any  Monday  as  they  went  to 
town. 

The  roads  have  been  good  for 
hauling  but  do  not  know  how  long 
thev  will  stay  good  as  it  turned  cold¬ 
er  last  night  and  it  has  been  snow¬ 
ing  at  times. 

The  last  three  or  four  days  here 
have  been  like  fall  weather.  It  has 
been  so  warm.  Pa  bought  Harry 
a  horse  of  Mr.  Wycoff.  a  neighbor 
at  his  sale  awhile  back.  It  is  7  or 
8  years  old.  Paid  $76  for  it.  Its 
color  is  between  a  roan  and  a  bay. 


Charlie  bought  him  three  brood 
sows,  paid  $30  for  them.  Sold  24 
young  roosters  at  five  cents  a  lb. 
last  Tuesday  weighed  131  lbs. 
brought  $6.55.  That  makes  91  young 
roosters  have  sold.  They  weighed 
493  lbs.  at  five  cents  a  lb.,  makes 
$24.65.  Have  lots  of  young  roosters 
that  are  not  large  enough  yet  will 
do  later  on,  intend  to  keep  all  our 
pullets.  May  decide  after  while  to 
sell  off  some  of  our  old  hens. 

Frank  helped  a  fellow  thresh  his 
grain  a  day  and  a  half  lives  north 
of  us.  Do  not  know  whether  I  told 
you  about  us  selling  our  hogs  or  not. 
Sold  4,  got  S3. 40  a  hundred  for  three 
of  them  and  $3.10  for  the  other  and 
docked  80  lbs.  besides.  He  was  an 
old  hog.  They  brought  $60.00.  The 
old  hog  weighed  565  lbs.  There  was 
one  that  was  not  fat  enough  and 
the  other  has  two  little  pigs.  We 
have  twenty  young  shoats.  Pa  and 
Frank’s  corn  averaged  nearly  57  bu. 
the  acre,  90  acres. 

Sold  13  lbs.  of  butter  last  week  at 
18  cents  a  lb.  that  had  kept  some 
over  a  week  though.  Sold  99  cents 
worth  yesterday.  Mother  and  Mol- 
lie  went  to  town  Friday,  but  did  not 
get  the  box  of  goods. 

Emma  you  have  done  well  with 
your  chickens. 

Are  going  to  have  Christmas  exer¬ 
cises  at  both  church  tomorrow  night 
in  Zearing.  Revival  meetings  closed 
over  at  our  church  last  week.  Did 
not  have  any  conversions.  Cot  the 
quarter  all  right.  Am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  it.  Harry  was  elected 
president  of  a  literary  society  at  the 
schoolhouse  west  of  where  he 
teaches. 

Will  close  for  this  time  as  mother 
intends  writing  some. 


William  lost  this  boy  Ed  while  the 
three  of  them,  William.  Caroline,  and 
Ed,  were  visiting  in  Illinois  the  fol¬ 
lowing  January  1901,  just  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Christmas  letter  was 
written.  Ed  passed  away  while 
kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  home  of 
his  sister  Florence.  He  was  buried 
at  Antioch  beside  his  baby  brother, 
Albert. 

In  the  fall  of  1901.  Harry  left  his 
father’s  home.  He  married  Malinda 
Grimm,  the  big  sister  of  some  of  his 
school  children.  Actually,  Harr> 
and  his  wife  stayed  for  a  few 
months  in  William’s  home.  William 
Wolford  then  lived  at  the  “Mem 
Place”  on  the  Hardin-Story  county 
line. 

In  February,  1902.  William  went 
back  to  Illinois  again  by  train.  This 
time  to  his  mother’s  funeral.  She 
had  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  86. 

In  1903,  William’s  first  boy  was 
the  last  to  leave  home.  1  rank  mar¬ 
ried  Anna  Walters  and  then  William 
and  Carolnie,  after  thirty-seven 
years,  were  alone  again. 
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In  1910,  Will  and  Caroline  moved 
to  the  “Hanky  place”  south  of  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Harry  and  Linda  moved 
to  the  farm  four  miles  northeast  of 
Zearing  where  William  had  been 
living  a  year  or  more.  Harry  bought 
this  place  and  still  lives  on  it  (1956). 

In  1911,  because  of  her  failing 
health,  William  and  Caroline  had  a 
farm  sale.  They  broke  up  house¬ 
keeping  after  46  years  of  it.  They 
went  first  to  live  with  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Florence  Fisher,  near  Green  Val¬ 
ley,  Illinois. 

In  1912  they  came  to  Harry’s 
home  near  Zearing,  and  that  fall 
they  moved  to  their  daughter.  Em¬ 
ma  Leonard’s  home  near  Iowa  Falls. 
These  visits  were  planned  and  well 
announced.  Prior  to  the  Harry  Wol¬ 
ford  sojourn  of  1912,  Will  wrote  to 
Harry’s  daughter,  Myrtle: 

Delavan,  Illinois 
Sept.  23,  1912 

Dear  Ones, 

Will  not  come  this  week  as  Cal 
has  got  a  very  bad  cold  and  the  Dr. 
said  she  is  not  able  to  come  now. 
With  love, 

Wm.  Wolford 

(The  date  of  this  card  and  the 
preceding  paragraph  have  a  time 
disagreement — don’t  blame  me — the 
“Old  Dutch  plate  it  told  me  so.’’) 

It  was  in  this  year  of  1912  that 
William  bought  a  used  Reo,  the  first 
auto  in  the  family.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  regarding  that  vehicle  is  still 
kicking  up  the  dust.  Ora  Hoover 
writes: 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  my 
Uncle  Will  in  his  younger  days  but 
in  his  later  years  he  put  me  in  mind 
of  my  grandmother  (Elizabeth  Short 
Wolford).  When  he  would  come 
back  to  Illinois  to  visit,  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  our  place  and 
I  used  to  take  him  in  the  car  to 
see  folks  that  he  had  not  seen  for  a 
long  time. 

“He  bought  a  second  hand  Reo  at 
Green  Valley  on  one  of  his  trips 
back  there — one  of  those  high  wheel¬ 
ed  ones  built  like  a  spring  wagon. 

I  took  him  to  Zearing  in  it.  We  were 
five  days  getting  there.  I  remember 
we  made  25  miles  one  day.  It  rain¬ 
ed  and  turned  cold.  We  were  right 
out  in  the  open  and  almost  froze. 
No  pavement  at  that  time.” 

Harry  Wolford  says,  “About  1912 
dad  owned  his  one  and  only  car — 
a  used  two  cylinder  Reo  touring. 
It  had  a  chain  drive  and  coil  box 
ignition.  And  could  it  backfire!” 

On  this  five  day  journey  from 
central  Illinois  to  central  Iowa,  Wil¬ 
liam  Wolford  sent  a  scenic  postal 
card  to  his  wife,  Caroline,  who  some¬ 
how  had  already  reached  Zearing. 

Rock  Island,  Ill. 
Nov.  14,  1912 

Dear  Ones, 

Well  we  are  here.  Got  here  at  5 
o’clock.  Can’t  run  late  as  the  lamps 
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don’t  work  good.  Have  had  mud 
for  40  miles  or  more  today  and  we 
think  it  will  take  us  untill  the  last 
of  the  week  to  get  home. 

Love, 

Wm.  W. 

Harry  continues:  "Dad  was  a  hard 
working  man,  who  earned  and  held 
the  respect  of  all  his  many  friends. 
In  his  later  years  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  widen  his  acquaintance  by 
auto  travel,  which  was  not  only 
hampered  by  bad  roads  but  also  cars 
which  were  not  too  dependable.” 

William’s  wife,  Caroline,  passed 
away  May  6,  1913.  She  was  frail 
and  blind,  needing  assistance  to 
walk.  She  suffered  other  diseases, 
asthma,  rheumatism,  and  a  kidney 
ailment.  The  immediate  cause  of 
her  death  was  choking.  In  a  later 
day  she  might  have  lessened  her 
physical  hindrances  by  having  eye 
cataracts  removed. 

William  continued  to  make  his 
home  with  his  children.  In  the  lone¬ 
liness  he  naturally  felt  for  compan¬ 
ionship  of  his  own  age,  he  turned  to 
letter  writing.  He  seems  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  young  in  each 
household.  He  always  remembered 
his  young  relatives  and  friends  with 
birthday  and  Easter  and  Christmas 
cards.  The  highlight  of  each  day 
was  the  mailman’s  visit. 

In  1915  he  wrote  a  card  from  Min- 
ier,  Illinois  to  his  granddaughter, 
Myrtle  Wolford,  at  Zearing,  Iowa. 
He  was  probably  visiting  at  the 
Charlie  or  Ora  Hoover  home  where 
his  sister  Becky  was  living. 

Minier,  Illinois 
Feb.  14,  1915 

Dear  Ones: — 

Will  go  from  hear  to  Will  Scotts. 
I  think  then  to  Tremont.  And  then 
come  back  hear  some  time  the  last 
of  the  week  and  I  hope  you  are  well 
Myrtle  by  this  time.  Sister  said  to 
tell  you  thankey  for  the  photos. 
Will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

With  love, 

Wm.  Wolford 

The  post  cards  show  clearly  how 
William's  last  years  were  spent  in 
visiting  around  in  different  homes. 
He  was  not,  however,  an  idle,  par¬ 
asitic  visitor.  He  was  handy  with 
tools  and  he  loved  to  work  with 
them.  His  suitcases  were  heavy 
with  favorite  tools  he  carried.  Many 
times  he  helped  build  sheds  or  gar¬ 
ages,  before  moving  on  to  the  next 
home.  There  is  a  bit  of  his  hand¬ 
work  in  an  old  sidewalk  on  the  Har¬ 
ry  Wolford  homestead.  Each  block 
of  the  cement  sidewalk  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  leaf  design. 

It  is  readily  understandable  that 
Will  was  a  bit  sensitive  about  the 
depth  of  his  welcome.  He  never 
wanted  to  be  where  he  was  not 
wanted.  He  loved  his  wife's  people 
as  well  as  his  own.  What  impresses 
me  about  his  visitations  is  that  al¬ 


ways  he  was  dependent  upon  his 
children  for  the  spending  money 
they  could  spare  him.  He  never 
begged  and  he  never  grumbled  a- 
bout  his  lack  of  money.  He  spent 
over-sized  portions  of  it  on  candy 
for  the  little  folks.  He  would  have 
had  a  great  deal  more  financial  in¬ 
dependence  if  he  had  been  less  soft¬ 
hearted.  He  was,  in  his  blacksmith 
days,  when  I  am  sure  he  earned  a 
good  living  wage,  a  notoriously  poor 
bill  collector.  He  simply  would  not 
collect  money  owed  to  him  for  black¬ 
smith  work.  He  also  trusted  all  his 
fellowmen  (he  paid  $300  for  his  old 
Reo). 

Another  card  representative  of 
him  was  written  to  Myrtle  Wolford 
in  1917. 

Tremont,  Illinois 

March  11.  1917 

Dear  Ones: — 

Was  very  glad  to  get  your  letters 
and  will  try  to  write  a  letter  soon. 
I  am  at  Walter’s  now  helping  him 
to  put  up  a  henhouse  and  a  hay 
rack.  I  was  at  Florence’s  from  Sun¬ 
day  to  Friday  of  last  week. 

Love  to  all, 

Wm.  Wolford 

William  Wolford  was  a  good  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Bible.  He  loved  to  go  to 
Sunday  school  wherever  he  was,  and 
he  took  part  in  discussion  of  the 
lessons.  He  always  studied  the  les¬ 
son  before  attending  Sunday  school 
and  he  did  not  like  to  miss  a  Sun¬ 
day.  In  younger  days  he  sang  bass 
in  the  church  choir. 

He  grew  more  and  more  concern¬ 
ed  about  spiritual  matters.  The  only 
letter  that  has  been  preserved  out 
of  the  multitude  written  by  him  was 
a  letter  written  in  1920.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  and  kept  by  Lillian  Scott, 
now  Mrs.  Oscar  Greiman  of  Garner, 
Iowa.  A  portion  is  shown  as  photo¬ 
graphed,  with  his  traditional  signa¬ 
ture. 

The  letter  in  full  reads: — 

Iowa  Falls.  Iowa 
Feb.  24,  1920 

My  Dear  Niece: — 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
and  to  know  you  got  home  O.  K.  and 
did  you  get  to  bed  after  you  got 
home  and  get  some  sleep  or  did  you 
stay  up  until  night. 

I  got  to  Tom’s  some  after  nine 
o’clock.  Harlan  came  after  me  in  a 
sled.  And  he  was  going  to  school 
just  about  two  miles  north  from 
Burdet  and  I  had  to  come  from  there 
alone.  And  I  got  quite  cold  as  the 
wind  was  quite  cool  that  morning. 

But  you  know  that  I  did  sleep  that 
night  like  a  log  as  they  say.  I  was 
not  very  tired.  But  my  left  arm 
from  my  clbo  down  has  not  got 
right  since  the  night  we  came.  It  is 
like  it  is  asleep  some  of  the  time. 

Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Ed¬ 
na — and  Gennette  are  sick.  What 


is  the  trouble  with  them.  Have  thev 
got  the  flu  or  not  and  how  arc  you. 

You  said  the  morning  we  came 
from  the  Falls  you  was  not  feelinc 
well.  Are  you  all  right  now.  And 
how  are  all  the  rest  of  the  folks. 


I  got  a  card  from  Guy  Fisher  and 
he  said  Richard  Woodrow  died  last 
Friday  night.  And  that  two  of  the 
boys  are  very  bad,  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest.  And  the  woman 
northeast  of  them  died  on  Thursdav 
after  we  left  on  Wednesday.  Wardeil 
was  her  name.  They  had  two  child¬ 
ren.  Guy  is  well  now  or  was  when 
he  sent  the  card.  Was  written  the 
21. 

I  got  one  from  Florence  Dillon. 
She  said  in  her  card  Guy  was  well. 
And  that  it  was  raining  some  Fri¬ 
day  night. 

I  have  not  been  anyplace  but  to 
church  Sunday.  Did  not  go  to  Chas. 
Wolford. 

The  snow  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  the  grove  here  at  Tom’s 
and  some  of  the  drifts  are  over  the 
fence.  But  the  sleding  is  no  good 
in  the  roads. 

Have  you  got  much  snow  in  your 
groves? 

Well,  Lillian,  will  you  and  Edna 
and  Mildred  if  not  all,  join  the 
church  when  I  come  up.  I  do  want 
to  see  you  all  converted  and  live 
for  Christ  and  I  know  your  moth¬ 
er  would  be  happy  if  you  was  all  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  all  the 
earth.  Will  you  not  promise  me  that 
when  I  come  up  you  will  join  some 
church.  You  girls,  if  you  will,  I  car. 
be  more  happy  myself.  If  I  can  get 
you  all  to  join  the  church  and  try 
to  live  such  a  good  life  that  we  can 
help  others  to  Christ.  And  then 
when  we  go  to  the  home  in  heaven 
we  will  all  be  at  home.  Where  we 
will  never  part  any  more.  And  none 
of  us  knows  when  the  Master  will 
come  and  we  better  be  ready.  Maj- 
God  bless  you  all  and  help  you  to 
choose  the  good  part  ....  will  nev¬ 
er  be  taken  from  you.  It  is  the  best 
life  anyone  can  live  and  I  wish 
many  times  that  I  had  my  life  to 
live  over.  I  could  do  so  many  things 
for  Christ.  But  we  don’t  know  if 
we  would  or  not.  But  I  know  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  know  your  sins  are 
forgiven  and  your  sleep  is  sweet. 

May  God  bless  you  all  to  write 
and  tell  me  you  will  live  for  him 
who  died  to  redeem  us. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  all 
I  ask  it  in  Jesus  name. 

With  love  to  all. 

Write  soon.  Please  and  let  me 
know.  And  how  they  all  are. 

When  will  you  move  by  the  first 
of  March  or  not. 


How  is  Will  and  May,  are  they 
well? 


Wm.  Wolford 
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We  can  observe  that  the  Scott 
girls  .eventually  followed  their  un¬ 
cle  Wills’  advice  at  their  own  volit¬ 
ion  and  found  church  homes.  Lillian 
now  belongs  to  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  church;  Jeanette  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  Lutheran;  the  other  girls  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  church  of  their  choice. 

Lillian  Scott  Greiman  had  a  vol¬ 
untary  comment  on  her  research 
form  sheet:  “Oh,  I  knew  Uncle  Will 
Wolford  so  very  well  and  we  loved 
him  so  very  much.  He  was  such  a 
righteous  man.” 

Ollie  Slagle,  an  old  friend,  recalls: 
“He  was  the  kindest  man.  And  a 
real  church  member.” 

Four  of  William  Wolford’s  grand¬ 
daughters  have  recollection  notes  on 
“I  remember  Grandpa.” 

Myrtle  Wolford  Eley  remembers: 

“He  studied  his  Bible. 

“He  always  brought  us  candy.” 

“He  wore  newspapers  on  his  chest. 
I  used  to  sit  on  his  lap  and  repeat¬ 
edly  ask  him  why  he  wore  those 
papers.  They  rattled.  He  said  they 
kept  him  from  taking  cold. 

“He  asked,  ‘How  air  you  today?’ 
He  answered,  ‘Oh,  I’m  tolerable’.” 

“He  trusted  everyone. 

“He  loved  oatmeal  and  he  ate  it 
like  he  loved  it.  He  also  liked  honey 
and  ham. 

“He  loved  children. 

“He  wrote  many,  many  letters, 
and  loved  to  get  letters.  He  went 
down  to  the  mailbox  early  every  day 
and  waited  to  visit  with  the  mail¬ 
man.  That  was  the  highlight  of  his 
day. 

“His  own  wants  were  nil. 

“He  was  a  good  worker  and  he 
worked  hard  at  every  thing  he  did. 
Even  in  his  old  age  he  worked  from 
early  to  late. 

“One  of  his  expressions  on  a  nice 
day  was,  ‘Well,  this  is  a  weather 
breeder!’ 

“He  had  a  huge,  huge  wooden 
chest  in  which  he  kept  his  tools.  Ho 
loved  his  tools  and  he  loved  to 
tinker. 

•  “He  wanted  to  be  sure  he  was 
welcome  in  your  home — or  even 
when  he  rode  in  your  car. 

“He  had  an  even  disposition  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  very  last  days  when  he 
was  a  little  ‘touchy.’ 

“He  was  a  devoted  subscriber  to 
Wallace's  Farmer.  He  bought  Bib¬ 
les  through  that  magazine.” 

Mildred  Wolford  Teig  remembers 
grandpa: 

“He  had  wonderful  eyesight  in 
old  age — he  told  me  he  had  ‘second 
sight.’ 


“He  chopped  wood  and  shocked 
oats  when  he  was  past  80. 

“He  wrote  letters  endlessly  and 
waited  patiently  for  each  mail. 

"He  always  brought  us  candy 
when  he  came. 

“He  was  proud  of  his  watch  and 
its  time  keeping.  He  checked  it  ev¬ 
ery  time  he  got  near  a  depot. 

"He  always  loved  us  and  was  ever 
willing  to  let  us  sit  on  his  lap  and 
talk. 

“He  had  an  old  Reo  that  gave  the 
chickens  a  terrible  fright.  What  a 
struggle  we  had  starting  it  and 
keeping  it  going  up  hills. 

“He  was  always  telling  me  some¬ 
one  had  been  ‘at  him  and  at  him’ 
to  come  visit  them. 

“He  made  a  remark  at  the  Mc- 
Callsburg  depot  when  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  kiss  us  all  goodbye  and  the 
conductor  got  impatient.  Grandpa 
said,  ‘You  can  wait  all  day  for  the 
train  but  it  won’t  wait  a  minute  for 
you.’ 

"He  slurped  his  oatmeal  at  break¬ 
fast. 

“He  had  trunks  and  suitcases  that 
were  heavy  as  lead. 

“He  disliked  taking  baths. 

"He  sat  up  near  the  front  in  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  church  and  always 
wanted  to  be  there. 

“He  kept  contact  with  all  the  rel¬ 
atives.” 

Ruth  Leonard  Meyer  remembers 
Grandpa,  too: 

“Grandpa  and  Grandma  had  devo¬ 
tions  in  their  home. 

“Harlan  and  I  played  pump, 
pump,  pull  away  with  Myrtle,  Ver¬ 
non,  Elsie,  Wallace,  Lester,  Wayne, 
and  Paul  in  grandpa’s  front  yard  at 
the  last  place  they  lived  before 
breaking  up  housekeeping. 

"I  remember  going  on  the  train 
with  Mama  and  Harlan  to  stay  a  day 
or  so  before  grandpa’s  sale.  And  on 
the  day  of  the  sale  I  remember  how 
badly  grandpa  felt  to  have  to  sell 
his  horses  and  part  with  his  dog. 
Rover.  Rover  was  crated  and  sent 
by  train  to  our  house  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 

“I  remember  the  old,  red  Reo 
grandpa  was  so  proud  to  own.  What 
a  treat  it  was  to  go  to  uncle  Harry’s 
by  car,  but  sometimes  there  was 
spark  plug  trouble  and  sometimes 
tire  trouble.  Particularly  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  corner  north  of  Hubbard 
where  we  ate  crackers  and  peanut 
butter  while  dad  and  grandpa  pat¬ 
ched  the  tire.  We  were  so  thirsty!! 

“I  remember  the  sacks  of  pepper¬ 
mint  candy  grandpa  kept  in  his 
trunk  in  his  room,  and  how  he’d 
give  us  some  now  and  then. 


“1  remember  that  after  grandma 
died  grandpa  didn’t  want  to  keen 
the  same  room  at  our  house,  so 
mama  gave  him  Harlan's  room. 

“I’ll  always  remember  the  many, 
many  letters  grandpa  wrote  and 
how  he  always  watched  for  the  mail¬ 
man. 

“I  remember  the  pleasure  he 
seemed  to  get  by  putting  the  bridle 
and  saddle  on  old  Baldy  the  horse. 
He  got  Baldy  ready  for  me  to  ride 
when  I  was  teaching  school. 

“I  remember  how  well  he  liked 
butter. 

“He  liked  people  so  well  and  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  visit  here  and  there¬ 
with  any  friends  who  would  invite 
him.” 

And  I,  his  twentieth  and  last 
grandchild,  remember  grandpa  fond¬ 
ly,  too: 

They  say  he  hugged  me  in  hi? 
arms  as  he  sat  by  the  open  oven 
door  of  the  kitchen  range  and  fed 
me  candy.  I  can't  remember  that. 

I  do  remember  three  specific 
things: 

He  called  me  Doris  and  other 
names  that  didn’t  belong  to  me. 

He  went  once  each  day  to  the 
middle  drawer  of  an  old*  kitchen 
cabinet  in  the  pantry — there  he  took 
out  his  daily  cake  of  dry  yeast 
foam.  He  ate  it  for  his  blood.  (I 
used  to  taste  a  nibble  now  and 
then.) 

He  wore  funny  little  spectacle? 
which  he  bought  at  the  ten  cent 
store. 

And  as  mentioned  before,  I  re¬ 
member  his  funeral  and  I  didn't  like 
it. 

Harry  Wolford  says  of  his  father 
"Many  of  my  friends  still  speak  o: 
my  father  as  a  fine  Christian  gentle¬ 
man.  He  had  little  of  earthly  goods, 
but  was  rich  in  spiritual  treasures.” 

As  William  Wolford  traveled  a- 
bout,  he  moved  the  long  distances  bv 
train.  His  car  took  him  sometimes. 
Occasionally  other  arrangements 
were  made.  An  old  undated  card 
written  by  Emma  Wolford  Leonard 
to  her  father  states  that  the  auto 
man  at  Iowa  Falls  would  charge 
15c  a  mile  each  way  to  go  to  Zear- 
ing.  She  thought  the  roads  were 
entirely  too  rough  to  go  Wednesday 
and  added,  “If  your  auto  won’t  run, 
we  will  see  about  it.” 

Preserved  is  William  Wolford’s 
little  pocket  notebook  in  which  he 
recorded  names,  addresses,  the  wea¬ 
ther,  birthdays,  prescriptions,  rec¬ 
ords  of  train  fare,  and  an  occasion¬ 
al  shopping  list.  The  notebook', 
names  and  addresses  have  been  an 
invaluable  aid  in  research.  The  book 
contains  1910  U.  S.  cities  census, 
postal  regulations,  antidotes,  foreign 
coin  values,  timber  measure,  stain 
removal  suggestions,  United  State? 
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Presidents,  state’s  nick-names, 
weights  and  measures,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  time  required  for  the  digestion 
of  various  articles  of  food. 

Miscellaneous  selections  follow 
from  William  Wolford’s  notes.  He 
used  the  hunt-and-find  system.  The 
notes  here  recorded  are  represent¬ 
ative  of  what  may  be  found  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  names,  addresses, 
children’s  birthdays,  and  train  sta¬ 
tion  notes. 

Armistice  was  signed,  (noted  by 

date). 

Nahum  Chapter  2  &  4 
socks 

shoestrings 
Kodal  for  indigestion 
Private  Leo  C.  Dillon 
War  No.  1373902 
Co  I  122nd  Infantry 
Camp  Mills,  New  York 
Tues.  1 1 1 2 •  1 5  Left  M.  P.  Wolford’s 
for  Illinois  Friday. 

Jan.  1921  was  a  warm  month 
up  from  the  20th  up  to  the 
21  and  22.  Rain,  and  was 
quite  warm.  No  frost  in  the 
ground. 

Mar.  27,  1917  check  from  Chas. 
Wolford  for  fifty  dollars. 

Luke  first  chap.  13 
Got  to  Frank’s  on  Sunday,  May  13, 
1917.  For  burns  unguentine. 

I  purposely  omitted  Mildred  Wol¬ 
ford  Teig’s  last-listed  recollection  of 
her  grandpa  William  Wolford.  I 
want  to  quote  it  now.  I  withheld 
it  because  I  felt  it  was  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  man.  She  says,  “I  re¬ 
member  his  desire  to  come  to  my 
high  school  graduation — He  tried  to 
hitchhike  a  ride  down  to  our  place 
because  he  thought  I  would  be  ex¬ 
pecting  him.  He  died  the  night  of 
my  Junior-Senior  banquet.' 

In  essence  this  memory  says, 
“Thinking  of  others  up  to  the  last.” 

William  Martin  Wolford  died  of 
“old  age.”  He  was  sick  only  three 
weeks.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Emma  Wolford  Leonard, 
near  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa  on  May  14, 
1929.  He  was  buried  at  Zearing,  la. 
The  Scripture  read  at  Iowa  Falls  was 
Job  5:2G.  At  Zearing:  2  Timothy  4:- 
7-8. 

We  feel  well  acquainted  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Wolford  as  an  old  man.  It  is 
regrettable  that  we  have  so  little 
to  report  on  the  best  years  of  his 
life. 

On  August  3,  1952  was  held  the 
first  organized  reunion  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Caroline  Wolford  descend¬ 
ants.  At  this  anniversary  reunion 
eighty  seven  years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  the  statistics  read: 

William  and  Caroline  Scott  Wol¬ 
ford’s  87th  anniversary  reunion: 

7  children — 2  dead. 

20  grandchildren — 3  dead 
30  great  grandchildren — 2  dead 
30  in-laws— 2  dead 


HIS  WIFE  "CAL"  (CAROLINE 
SCOTT  WOLFORD). 

Caroline  Scott  Wolford  was  born 
June  18.  1845  at  Dillon,  Illinois,  one 
of  thirteen  Scott  children,  with  five 
half  brothers  and  sisters  and  seven 
full  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was 
called  Caroline  with  a  bit  of  accent 
on  “line.”  But  her  husband  Will, 
called  her  “Cal.” 

Caroline  was  only  eight  years  old 
when  her  father,  a  Dillon  merchant, 
died.  The  census  records  seem  to 
indicate  that  Caroline  was  the 
youngest  girl  kept  by  the  mother, 
Harriet  Alexander  Scott.  I  do  not 
know  where  her  two  baby  brothers 
lived.  Perhaps  they  were  inadver¬ 
tently  omitted  from  the  widow 
Harriet  Scott’s  family  listing. 

Caroline  Scott  probably  attended 
common  schools  in  Dillon,  and  by 
passing  the  required  examination, 
became  an  accredited  schoolteacher. 

This  schoolteacher,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  married  William  Mar¬ 
tin  Wolford  on  August  3,  1865.  They 
set  up  housekeeping  in  the  immed¬ 
iate  post  Civil  War  years. 

Most  of  the  details  of  Caroline’s 
life  thereafter  are  included  in  the 
account  of  her  husband.  There  are 
a  few  recollections  belonging  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  her.  In  another  account, 
we  have  a  picture  of  this  Caroline 
as  a  concerned  and  loving  mother 
bending  over  a  child  who,  in  a  bout 
with  membraneous  croup,  very  near¬ 
ly  brushed  an  angel’s  wing.  Caro¬ 
line  is  pictured  as  a  mother  who 
was  able  to  prepare  her  child  for 
death. 

One  letter  written  by  Caroline  to 
her  daughter  Emma  in  Illinois  is 
preserved.  It  was  written  near  the 
eve  of  Christmas,  from  her  farm 
home  between  Zearing  and  New 
Providence,  Iowa. 

The  letter  in  its  entirety  reads: 

December  23,  1900 

Dear  Ones, 

As  Ed  has  written  some,  will  write 
a  few  lines.  Have  been  thinking  of 
writing  for  some  time,  but  have 
been  so  busy  most  of  the  time.  It  is 
getting  so  late  that  I  can’t  see  very 
good  to  follow  the  lines  on  the  pa¬ 
per.  We  are  ever  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  presents.  Have  not 
got  them  yet.  Were  to  busy  to  go  to 
town  Saturday.  Would  like  to  be 
with  you  Christmas,  but  we  are  ex¬ 
pecting  to  come  and  make  you  a 
visit  in  a  few  weeks  after  your  fath¬ 
er  helps  Frank  haul  some  corn.  We 
are  going  to  bring  Ed  with  us.  Wc 
thought  the  change  might  do  him 
good,  he  is  so  poor  and  looks  so  bad. 
He  complains  of  being  so  weak. 

Charley  and  Mollie  said  to  tell 
you  they  were  ever  so  much  obli¬ 
gated  to  you  for  their  presents. 
They  expect  to  go  to  her  folks  to¬ 
morrow  to  stay  over  Christmas. 
Will  close  my  letter  hoping  to  see 
you  soon. 

Mother 


The  proposed  visit  to  Illinois  did 
occur  in  January  of  1901.  Caroline’s 
son,  Ed,  died  at  his  sister’s  home  in 
Illinois. 

The  difficulty  Caroline  mentioned 
regarding  following  lines  on  paper 
was  indicative  of  close  work  by 
lamplight,  and  perhaps  the  first 
sign  of  growing  cataracts  on  both 
eyes. 

The  onset  of  cataracts  was  grad¬ 
ual.  In  later  years  Caroline  noticed 
one  day  as  she  fed  table  scraps  to 
the  dog  that  she  had  no  vision  to 
her  left.  Then  one  Sunday  she  en¬ 
tertained  her  son’s  families  to  din¬ 
ner  and  the  truth  regarding  the  eyes 
of  this  quiet,  uncomplaining  woman 
was  self-evident.  The  daughters-in- 
law  noted  the  partially  peeled  po¬ 
tatoes  and  subsequent  discussion 
and  concern  led  to  the  farm  sale  and 
Caroline’s  release  from  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  home  management. 

Other  ailments  beseiged  her: — 
asthma,  rheumatism,  kidney  disor¬ 
der.  She  had  much  to  endure.  But 
when  people  cite  the  immediate 
cause  of  her  death  they  say  she 
choked  to  death.  In  her  last  days 
she  asked  often  for  someone  to  read 
to  her  from  the  Bible.  She  prefer¬ 
red  readers  with  kindly  patience. 

I  remember  a  remark  once  made 
by  Caroline’s  son,  Charlie.  Her 
photo  hung  in  a  huge  frame  on  his 
living  room  wall.  As  he  looked  up 
at  the  photo,  he  addressed  his  re¬ 
mark  to  his  younger  brother  Harry: 
“Don’t  seem  like  she  ever  got  much 
happiness  out  of  life.”  Harry  answ¬ 
ered  casually,  “Well,  I  suppose  that 
depends  on  what  happiness  consist¬ 
ed  of  for  her.” 

Harry  has  contributed  a  few  com¬ 
ments  for  this  history  of  his  mother: 

“From  middle  age  on,  mother  was 
greatly  handicapped  by  poor  health. 
Mother  drew  deeply  from  the  spir¬ 
itual  source — how  else  could  she 
‘carry  on’  with  crippled  hands,  a 
large  family  to  raise  and  care  for, 
with  few  conveniences  in  the  home 
and  seldom  or  never  a  complaint 
from  her?  .She  even  had  to  leave  her 
two  daughters  in  Illinois  when  we 
came  to  Iowa  in  the  spring  of  1894. 
Florence  and  Emma  married  in  a 
double  wedding  ceremony  on  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  just  previous  to  our  de¬ 
parture  to  Iowa.  They  remained  in 
Illinois  and  mother  had  husband  and 
four  boys  to  do  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  heartache  of  separation  from  her 
daughters.  With  her  frail  body,  I 
don’t  know  how  she  accomplished 
so  much  in  spite  of  handicaps.  I 
cannot  recall  any  unpleasant  inci¬ 
dents  between  mother  and  myself. 
I  attribute  this  to  her  Christian 
character — a  completely  unselfish 
devotion  to  God,  her  family  and 
friends.  She  earned  her  eternal  rest. 

One  of  Caroline’s  granddaughters. 
Ruth  Leonard  Meyer,  gives  us  „  a 
picture  of  "Grandmother  Caroline’  :- 
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“I  remember  grandma  taking  their 
cream  to.  Hubbard  with  the  horse 
and  buggy  and  stopping  at  our 
place  so  I  could  ride  along.  Slic’d 
always  buy  me  a  sack  of  candy,  us¬ 
ually  it  was  her  favorite  and  mine, 
clusters  of  chocolate  covered  pea¬ 
nuts.  (Note:  the  Leonards  eventu¬ 
ally  followed  the  road  from  Illinois 
to  Iowa.) 

“I’ll  always  remember  the  first 
night  I  intended  to  stay  overnight 
in  the  grandfolks  home  alone.  Per¬ 
haps  I  was  about  five,  and  after 
having  white  syrup  (we  had  dark 
syrup  at  home)  for  supper  and  help¬ 
ing  (?)  grandpa  turn  the  separator, 
it  was  soon  time  to  go  to  bed.  Then 
I  realized  how  homesick  I  was.  That 
feather  bed  was  so  different.  Grand¬ 
ma  rocked  me,  but  finally  the  folks 
came  for  me  and  I  slept  better  at 
home. 

“Grandpa  and  grandma  always 
had  family  devotions  in  their  home. 


“1  remember  how  frail  grandma 
was  after  she  lost  her  eyesight,  and 
when  they  came  to  our  place  just 
after  the  folks  finished  building 
their  house,  and  how  badly  she  fell 
when  all  she  could  sec  was  where 
light  was  coming  through  a  door 
or  window.  She  was  so  weak  that 
she  needed  help  as  she  walked.  It 
was  so  hard  for  her  to  feed  herself. 
Then  came  the  time  when  she  was¬ 
n’t  feeling  well  enough  to  get  out 
of  bed  for  a  few  days  and  Mama 
asked  me  to  stay  with  grandma 
while  she  washed  the  separator. 
When  grandma  gasped,  I  ran  calling 
to  mama  that  she  acted  so  funny — 
and  all  her  earthly  struggles  were 
over.  She  always  was  so  patient.” 

And  so,  as  the  blind  poet  John 
Milton  wrote,  “They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait.” 

The  waiting  soul  of  Caroline  Scott 
Wolford  passed  to  its  eternal  relief 


on  May  6,  1013  at  her  daughter  Em¬ 
ma’s  home  near  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 
She  was  not  quite  G8  years  old,  she 
had  not  a  gray  hair  in  her  head. 
The  funeral  text  was  John  9:4. 
Scripture  readings  were  the  90th 
Psalm  and  I  Corinthians  15. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Zearing 
for  burial,  by  train  and  by  horse- 
drawn  hearse.  When  the  funeral 
director  hastened  his  horses  to  a  trot 
between  McCallsubrg  and  Zearing, 
he  was  asked  to  slacken  the  pace 
in  respect  to  the  dead.  Today  we 
drive  slowly  and  impressively  in  the 
funeral  procession.  We  wait  to  low¬ 
er  the  coffin  and  cover  the  grave 
with  earth  until  the  bereaved  have 
departed.  But  life  resumes  its  nor¬ 
mal  pace  as  we  pass  through  the 
cemetery  exit  gate.  In  such  a  fleet¬ 
ing  pause  we  recognize  the  departed 
soul  of  another  life  well  lived— the 
life  of  Caroline  Scott  Wolford. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Under  The  Spreading  Family  Tree 
Children  of  William  &  Caroline  Scott  Wolford  &  Their  Descendants 


1.  FRANK  SCOTT  WOLFORD,  son 
of  William  and  Caroline  Scott  Wol¬ 
ford.  was  born  Mar.  13,  1866,  in  Dii- 
lon,  Illinois.  He  married  Anna  Marie 
Walters  of  New  Providence,  Iowa, 
December  30,  1903,  at  the  home  of 
her  parents,  Henry  and  Matilda  Wal¬ 
ters.  Frank  received  his  education 
in  the  Green  Valley,  Illinois  schools. 

He  worked  in  a  blacksmith  shop 
with  his  father  until  the  spring  of 
1894,  then  moved  with  his  parents 
to  a  farm  near  State  Center,  Iowa, 
where  they  resided  until  1898.  Then 
they  moved  to  Zearing,  Iowa.  In  the 
spring  of  1911,  the  family  moved  to 
Butterfield,  Minnesota.  Frank  loved  i 
to  play  the  organ  and  to  sing.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  r- 
church.  i-> 

ANNA  MARIE  WALTERS  WOL- 
FORD,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mat- 
ilda  Zemke  Walters,  was  born  Mar. 

16,  1855,-  at  Wesmgton  Springs,  N. 
Dak.  Soon  after  her  birth  the  family 
moved  to  a  farm  near  New  Providen¬ 
ce,  la.,  where  Anna  grew  up.  She  at¬ 
tended  the  Pleasant  Hill  church 
near  their  home.  She  married  Frank 
Scott  Wolford  December  30,  1903. 
She  passed  away  March  1,  1954,  and 
is  buried  in  the  Mountain  Lake  cem¬ 
etery  beside  her  husband,  Frank, 
who  passed  away  January  24,  1950, 
at  Mountain  Lake. 

Frank  and  Anna  Wolford  were  the 
parents  of  six  children.  The  first 
boy  died  at  birth  and  is  buried  at 
Hubbard,  Iowa.  The  other  children 
are  Wallace  Everett,  Elsie  Marie, 
Henry  Glen,  Donald  E.  and  Dolores. 

WALLACE  EVERETT  WOLFORD, 
son  of  Frank  and  Anna  Walters  Wol¬ 
ford,  was  born  April  15,  1907,  on  a 
farm  near  Zearing,  la.  He  moved 
with  his  parents  when  a  small  child 
to  Butterfield,  Minn.  He  was  married 
May  22,  1935  to  Lucille  Wellman. 
Lucille  was  born  October  6.  1909. 
at  St.  James,  Minnesota.  Wallace  is 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  church 
and  was  educated  in  rural  schools. 
He  has  farmed  and  worked  for  the 
Darfur  Creamery  Company.  Wallace 
and  Lucille  Wolford  have  one  son, 
Norman  Wallace,  born  June  1,  1938. 

ELSIE  MARIE  WOLFORD,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Frank  Scott  and  Anna  Marie 
Walters  Wolford,  was  bora  June  22, 
1905,  on  a  farm  near  Zearing,  la.  She 
was  educated  in  public  schools  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Bethel  Mennon- 
ite  Church  in  Mountain  Lake.  Min¬ 
nesota.  She  married  Issac  Penner, 
March  12.  1932,  at  the  Methodist 
church  parsonage  at  St.  James,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Elsie  always  helped  at  any 
task  about  the  home  and  farm.  She 
is  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  hav¬ 
ing  had  Christian  parents;  she  re¬ 
calls  with  pleasure  the  many  visits 


and  reunions  with  relatives.  Grow¬ 
ing  flowers  is  her  main  hobby;  she 
also  collects  buttons,  pens  and  pen¬ 
cils. 

Elsie's  husband,  ISAAC  PENNER, 
son  of  Sarah  Klassen  and  Frank  J. 
Penner,  was  born  Sept.  9,  1903, 

at  Bingham  Lake,  Minnesota.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
churchf  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  worked  on  a  farm  until 
age  twenty-four,  then  he  worked  in 
a  filling  station,  did  some  carpenter 
work  and  worked  in  a  factory.  He 
enjoys  fishing  and  sports. 

Issac  Penner  and  Elsie  Marie  Wol¬ 
ford  Penner  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Rita  Kathleen  bora  De¬ 
cember  5,  1942  and  Sharon  Laurenc 
Penner,  born  July  28,  1946,  at  Moun¬ 
tain  Lake,  Minnesota. 

HENRY  GLENN  WOLFORD,  son 
of  Frank  and  Anna  Walters  Wolford, 
was  born  November  20,  1910,  at  Hub¬ 
bard,  Iowa.  His  parents  moved  to 
Minnesota  in  March  1911.  They  lived 
on  a  farm  north  of  Butterfield.  He 
attended  rural  schools  and  remained 
at  home  and  farmed  with  his  father. 
Later  he  bought  a  farm  south  of 
Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota.  His 
parents  made  their  home  there  with 
him.  He  enjoys  doing  things  for  oth¬ 
ers,  and  spends  his  spare  time  read¬ 
ing.  He  has  been  content  to  make 
farming  his  life  work. 

DONALD  EUGENE  WOLFORD, 
son  of  Frank  and  Anna  Walters  Wol¬ 
ford,  was  born  April  14,  1914,  near 
Butterfield,  Minn.  He  now  lives 
at  1401  Sixth  Street,  West  Williston, 
North  Dakota.  He  married  Shirley 
Mae  Bornstad  of  Stanley,  North 
Dakota  on  December  17,  1953,  in  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Arregard,  North 
Dakota.  He  served  in  World  War  II 
in  Alaska.  While  in  service  he  work¬ 
ed  as  a  carpenter,  building  plane 
hangers.  Following  the  war,  he  has 
continued  his  carpenter  work. 

DELORIS  RUTH  WOLFORD,  dau¬ 
ghter  of  Frank  and  Anna  Walters 
Wolford,  was  born  April  20,  1922,  at 
Butterfield,  Minn.  She  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  Mountain  Lake  high 
school  and  is  a  member  of  the  Men¬ 
nonite  church.  She  married  Roland 
Olfert,  son  of  Henry  and  Helen  Nies- 
sen  on  Feb.  23,  1954,  at  the  Mennon¬ 
ite  church.  She  married  Roland  Olf¬ 
ert,  son  of  Henry  and  Helen  Nicsscn 
on  Feb.  23.  1954,  at  the  Mennon¬ 
ite  church,  in  Mountain  Lake.  They 
had  a  quiet  wedding  due  to  her 
mother’s  serious  illness,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  her  death  one  week  later. 
Deloris  is  devoted  to  her  home  and 
her  young  son,  Donald  Lynn  Olfert 
who  was  born  on  January  21,  1955 
at  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota. 


ROLAND  OLFERT,  son  of  Henry 
and  Helen  Olfert,  was  born  Oct.  13. 
1924.  He  was  educated  in  rural 
schools,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Mennonite  church.  He  v/as  in  the 
national  guard  and  stationed  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Texas  for  maneuvers.  He 
was  a  farmer,  and  later  drove  a 
gravel  truck  for  two  years.  Now 
he  is  a  gas  station  attendant  for 
Standard  Oil  Company,  in  Moun¬ 
tain  Lake,  Minnesota.  He  likes 
guitar  music  and  plays  quite  well. 

2.  FLORENCE  WOLFORD  FISH¬ 
ER,  daughter  of  William  and  Caro¬ 
line  Wolford,  was  born  Mav  31,  1869 
at  Dillon,  Illinois.  Member  Metho¬ 
dist  church  choir,  Green  Valley,  Ill¬ 
inois.  Educated  in  Green  Valley 
school,  later  teaching  there  and  in 
county  schools.  Attended  Teachers 
Normal  School  at  Bushnell,  Ill.,  for 
a  time.  She  loved  to  play  the  organ 
and  sing.  She,  her  sister  Emma, 
and  her  brothers,  Frank  and  Char¬ 
lie,  made  a  mixed  quartette  that 
often  brought  in  the  neighbors  for 
group  singing.  She  had  a  quiet  but 
an  enviable  disposition.  Kindness 
was  her  special  virtue.  Married  at 
Green  Valley,  to  Charlie  Fisher. 
Passed  away  June  8,  1948.  Burial 
in  Green  Valley  cemetery. 

CHARLIE  MAY  FISHER,  was 
born  November  22,  1868  near  Green 
Valley,  Ill.,  son  of  Anthony  and 
Rachel  Fisher.  Married  to  Florence 
Wolford  in  double  wedding  of  Flor¬ 
ence  Wolford — Charlie  Fisher  and 
Emma  Wolford — T.  E.  Leonard  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Feb. 
14,  1894.  This  couple,  Charlie  and 
Florence,  started  housekeeping  on 
the  farm  of  his  grandfather’s  then 
his  father's  and  finally  their  own 
where  they  spent  their  entire  mar¬ 
ried  life,  and  is  now  the  home  of 
their  son  Guy  Fisher.  Charlie  loved 
hunting  and  fishing,  basketball  and 
other  sports.  He  was  a  natural  born 
wit,  clown  and  mimic.  The  life  of 
a  crowd  and  a  story  teller,  a  visit 
with  Charlie  was  as  good  a  tonic  as 
a  doctox-s  prescription.  Maybe  bet¬ 
ter,  for  it  never  failed  to  make  one 
feel  better. 

Death.  November  (Thanksgiving 
Eve)  1947.  Burial  in  Green  Valley 
cemetery. 

GUY  WOLFORD  FISHER,  son  of 
Charlie  and  Florence  Fisher  wa3 
born  January  19,  1895  near  Green 
Valley,  Illinois.  Always  lived  on 
same  farm  he  now  owns  but  does 
not  operate.  Spent  years  working 
for  Light  and  Power  Company  and 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  in  Pe¬ 
oria.  Illinois.  Educated  in  Green 
Valley  school  and  member  of  Meth¬ 
odist  church.  Likes  vacations,  sports 
especially  base  ball.  A  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  Social  Security  with  three 
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years  to  go  before  retirement  pay¬ 
ments  are  due.  Married  Anna  Hoff¬ 
man,  1917. 

ANNA  HOFFMAN  FISHER,  was 
born  September  14,  1897  in  Malone 
township,  Tazewell  county,  Illinois. 
Raised  a  Presbyterian,  and  educated 
in  rural  school  near  Green  Valley, 
Ill.  She  enjoys  company,  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  cook  and  house  keeper:  is  a 
good  piano  player  and  likes  sewing 
and  flowers.  Her  speed  in  her  work 
is  something  to  see,  yet  I  wonder 
why  she  needs  it  as  she  is  alone  so 
much  with  her  husband’s  work  tak¬ 
ing  him  away  from  home  from  early 
morn  to  early  night. 

VIVIAN  FISHER  STOUT,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Guy  and  Anna  Fisher  was  born 
in  1922,  the  first  great  grandchild  of 
William  and  Caroline  Wolford. 
Graduated  Green  Valley  high  and 
served  as  cheer  leader  to  basketball 
team  there.  Worked  as  clerk  in 
clothing  store  at  Pekin  and  after  tak¬ 
ing  lessons  became  a  good  tap  dan¬ 
cer.  Likes  dress  designing,  dancing, 
horses,  and  makes  lovely  fancy 
work.  Member  of  Green  Valley 
Presbyterian  church.  Is  now  mar¬ 
ried  to  Gene  Stout,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

GENE  STOUT,  born  in  Pekin,  Ap¬ 
ril  14,  1927.  We  know  Gene  served 
in  World  War  Two  but  our  record 
of  his  service  is  incomplete.  He  is 
employed  in  the  Corn  Products  Co. 
at  Pekin,  Illinois.  Other  information 
is  lacking. 

MELONY  DAWN  STOUT,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Gene  and  Vivian  Stout,  was 
born  February  25,  1947.  She  likes 
music  and  dancing. 

HAROLD  ELMER  FISHER,  son  of 
Charlie  and  Florence  Fisher,  was 
born  June  25.  1905,  near  Green  Val¬ 
ley,  Illinois.  Was  educated  in  Green 
Valley  school  and  after  graduating 
in  1923  he  secured  employment  with 
Illinois  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Pekin, 
Ill.  Like  his  father  he  liked  to  joke 
and  kid  people,  hunting,  fishing  and 
sports  of  all  kinds.  Member  of 
Methodist  church.  Death  occurred 
suddenly  of  pneumonia  on  February 
29,  1932.  Burial  in  Green  Valley 
cemetery. 

3.  EMMA  WOLFORD  LEONARD, 
daughter  of  William  and  Caroline 
Wolford,  was  born  August  17.  1871. 
at  Green  Valley,  Ill.  She  taught 
school  before  her  marriage  to  Thom¬ 
as  E.  Leonard.  Tremont.  Ill.  Two 
children  were  born  to  them.  A  trib¬ 
ute  to  her  mother  written  by  her 
daughter  Ruth  follows: 

“We  miss  your  presence,  your 
laughter  and  songs.  How  your  voice 
rang  out  as  you  washed  the  dishes 
and  separator,  and  you  worked  so 
quickly  finding  time  to  teach  Sun¬ 
day  school  class,  worked  in  the 
church  and  ofter  boarded  the  evang¬ 
elist  or  singer  during  revival  serv¬ 
ices.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
your  life,  even  though  you  lost  dad, 
suffered  intense  pain  before  your  leg 
was  amputated,  you  were  able  to 
leconcile  yourself.  The  words  you 


underlined  in  the  poem,  ‘I’ll  stay 
where  you’ve  put  me,  I  will.  Dear 
Lord,’  only  emphasizes  to  us  the 
way  in  which  you  accepted  your 
cross."  Death  June  1,  1917  was  bur¬ 
ial  in  Iowa  Falls  Union  cemetery. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  LEONARD, 
born  at  Tremont,  Ill.,  September  22, 
1869.  Married  Emma  Wolford  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1894  at  Green  Valley,  Ill¬ 
inois.  They  first  made  their  home 
near  Thawville,  Illinois,  later  mov¬ 
ing  to  Florida  and  then  to  Hubbard, 
Iowa,  in  1904,  after  which  they  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  north  of  Iowa  Falls 
where  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
was  spent.  Tom,  died  April  14,  1945 
and  was  buried  in  Iowa  Falls  Union 
cemetery.  His  two  children  wrote 
the  following:  “Dad,  we’ll  always 
hold  you  in  our  memory  as  a  loving 
father.  You  enjoyed  using  your  bass 
voice  singing  in  the  choir  and  in 
quartettes  where  mama  carried  the 
soprano.  You  enjoyed  history  and 
politics  and  you  made  grandpa  and 
grandma  Wolford  so  welcome  in  our 
home  after  they  were  unable  to  have 
one  of  their  own.  Many  times  you 
would  say,  “Oh,  Shucks!  'as  disap¬ 
pointments  came,  but  you  kept  the 
faith.  May  the  life  you  lived  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  blessing  to  us.” 

RUTH  LEONARD,  daughter  of 
Tom  and  Emma  Leonard,  born  April 
5,  1902,  near  Tremont,  Illinois.  Grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  at  Iowa  Falls 
in  1920.  Took  normal  course  at  Ells¬ 
worth  College,  Iowa  Falls  and  taught 
four  years  in  schools  of  Franklin 
county.  Likes  flowers,  sewing,  tur¬ 
key  and  chicken  raising.  Married 
to  Carl  Meyer  and  if  you  should 
drive  to  their  farm  north  of  Iowa 
Falls  you  might  find  them  dressing 
turkeys  for  the  local  Christmas 
trade. 

CARL  MEYER,  born  Sept.  17,  1896. 
Stationed  at  Camp  Dodge,  Des 
Moines  in  World  War  I.  Was  ready 
for  overseas  duty  when  Armistice 
was  declared.  Worked  as  foreman 
loading  into  cars  for  Swift  and  Co. 
at  Iowa  Falls.  Likes  tractors  and 
cars  and  collects  watches  for  a  hob¬ 
by.  Member  Methodist  church. 

DORIS  HELEN  MEYER  FAR  IS. 
daughter  of  Carl  and  Ruth  Meyer, 
born  March  25,  1925  at  Bradford,  la. 
Graduate  of  Iowa  Falls  high  school 
and  Ellsworth  College,  she  taught 
school  for  three  years  at  New  Prov¬ 
idence,  Iowa,  where  she  met  and 
eventually  married  Robert  David 
Faris,  June  1,  1948.  Likes  cats,  dogs, 
violets  and  traveling.  With  her  hus¬ 
band  she  has  been  in  34  states,  Can¬ 
ada  and  Mexico. 

ROBERT  DAVID  FARIS.  born 
Jan.  5,  1925  at  New  Providence,  la. 
Graduate  of  New  Providence  school, 
class  of  1942.  Bob  and  Doris  oper¬ 
ate  the  home  farm  near  town  limits, 
New  Providence,  Iowa.  Br>b  is  a 
likeable  fellow  and  likes  going 
places. 

HARLAN  LEONARD,  son  of  Thom¬ 
as  and  Emma  Wolford  Leonard,  was 
born  April  25,  1906,  near  Hubbard, 
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Iowa.  He  married  Minnie  Dickin¬ 
son,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Shirley,  Jcanino, 
and  Robert. 

In  the  summer  of  1925,  Harlan  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  county,  Iowa,  4-H  judging  team 
and  went  to  Europe  for  two  months 
on  an  all-expense  paid  trip.  The 
team  of  three  boys  won  the  State 
contest  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  the  U.  S. 
contest  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
then  competed  in  the  International 
contest  at  Reading,  England,  judg¬ 
ing  dairy  cows.  They  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  Queen  Mary  and 
visited  Canada,  Netherlands,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  France,  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land.  The  U.  S.  team  won  by  twen¬ 
ty-eight  points  in  the  contest  which 
was  judged  by  an  Englishman,  a 
Canadian,  and  a  Scotsman. 

SHIRLEY  LEONARD,  daughter  of 
Harlan  and  Minnie  Dickenson  Leon¬ 
ard,  was  born  Mar.  29,  1929  at  Iowa 
Falls,  la.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
Iowa  Falls  high  school  and  married 
Harold  Weideman  of  Dows,  Iowa. 
They  are  the  parents  of  four  child¬ 
ren:  Mary  Ann,  born  December 
20,  1948;  Audrea  Lee,  born  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1949:  Douglas  Leonard,  born 
April  21,  1951,  and  Susan  Lynn  born 
October  21,  1952. 

JEANINE  LEONARD,  daughter  of 
Harlan  and  Minnie  Dickenson  Leon¬ 
ard,  was  born  September  11,  1932.  at 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa.  She  married  Glen 
Pickering  of  Hubbard,  Iowa.  They 
are  the  parents  of  five  children:  Di¬ 
ane  Susan,  born  July  31,  1949,  El¬ 
len  Jo,  born  July  28,  1950,  Wyatt 
Eldon,  born  July  25,  1951,  Daniel 
Glen,  born  April  25,  1953,  and  Deb¬ 
ra  Jeanine,  born  July  20,  1955. 

ROBERT  J.  LEONARD,  son  of 
Harlan  and  Minnie  Dickenson  Leon¬ 
ard.  was  born  Oct.  5,  1937,  at  Iowa 
Falls.  Ia.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Iowa  Falls  high  school  and  is  now- 
attending  Iowa  State  College.  He 
married  June  Mulford  in  Iowa  Falls, 
on  August  19.  1956. 

4.  CHARLIE  WOLFORD,  son  of 
William  and  Caroline  Wolford,  was 
born  at  Green  Valley,  Illinois,  on 
September  18.  1874.  Charlie  was 
very  fond  of  sports  and  was  good 
at  foot  racing,  bike  riding  and  horse 
racing  with  horse  nad  buggy. 

With  his  folks  he  moved  in  the 
spring  of  1894  to  a  farm  near  State 
Center,  Iowa. 

On  July  29th,  1900,  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mary  Dora  Trimble,  w-ho 
taught  school  near  the  Wolford 
home.  To  this  union  wrere  born  sev¬ 
en  children,  Lester,  Vera,  Wayne, 
Paul,  Violet,  Charlotte  and  Margaret. 

A  few  years  prior  to  Charlie’s 
passing  he  was  custodian  of  the 
Methodist  church  at  Clear  Lake,  la., 
and  as  the  minister  conducted  the 
funeral  services  for  Charlie  he  paid 
him  this  high  tribute: 
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“Charlie  sang  at  his  work,  no  mat- 
tar  .how.  menial  the  task.  ‘Whore's 
the.  man  at  the  door  was  the  query 
of  the  little  Sunday  school  children, 
after  Charlie  fell  and  could  not  be 
at  the  church.  Not  by  duly  hut  by 
choice  Charlie  took  his  place  at  the 
basement  door  so  he  could  help  the 
children  with  the  heavy  door  and 
give  a  piece  of  candy  to  each." 

lie  passed  away  December  23,  1955, 
with  burial  in  Clear  Lake  cemetery. 

MARY  DORA  TRIMBLE  WOL¬ 
FORD,  daughter  of  James  and  Eun¬ 
ice  Macy  Trimble  was  born  January 
17,  1832  at  Butler,  Missouri.  She 
was  a  public  school  teacher,  active 
in  church  and  Sunday  school  work. 
She  served  for  two  years  as  District 
President  of  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Charlie  and  Mollie  (as  she  was  cal¬ 
led)  celebrated  their  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  July  27,  1950  at 
their  home  in  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
They  joined  the  Golden  Wedding 
Club  of  North  Iowa  and  enjoyed 
many  social  times.  Mollie  died.  Aug. 
11,  1954  and  was  buried  in  Clear 
Lake  cemetery. 

LESTER  EVERETT  WOLFORD, 
son  of  Charlie  and  Mollie  Wolford, 
was  born  April  30,  1910  at  St.  Anth¬ 
ony,  la.  He  took  up  farming  after 
his  marriage  to  Hazel  Reagan  on 
Nov.  17,  1926.  Later  they  operated 
a  grocery  at  Iowa  Falls  and  is  pres¬ 
ently  operating  a  hatchery  and  feed 
business  at  Williams,  Iowa.  Lester 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

HAZEL  REAGAN  WOLFORD, 
was  born  Dec.  21,  1903  at  Alden.  Ia. 
She  is  a  splendid  helpmate  for  her 
husband.  One  son,  Charles  Arthur, 
was  born  to  this  union. 

CHARLES  ARTHUR  WOLFORD, 
was  born  June  20,  1928  at  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa.  “Chuck”  served  two  years  in 
the  army  with  eleven  months  in 
Korea.  He  married  Joan  Lee  Jan. 
15,  1955,  at  the  Little  Brown  church 
at  Nashua,  Iowa.  He,  also  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  church. 

JOAN  LEE  WOLFORD.  was 
born  March  12,  1934  at  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  She  studied  music  in  Des 
Moines  for  five  years.  She  also 
worked  in  Des  Moines  for  two  years 
prior  to  marriage. 

VERA.  ANOLE  WOLFORD,  dau¬ 
ghter  of  Charlie  and  Mollie  Wolford 
was  born  May,  1903,  near  Eldora. 
Iowa.  On  January  14.  1904  she  pas¬ 
sed  away  as  a  result  of  pneumonia 
following  measles  and  was  buried 
at  Secor,  Iowa. 

WAYNE  TRIMBLE  WOLFORD, 
son  of  Charlie  and  Mollie  Wolford, 
was  born  Oct.  18,  1904,  near  Eldora, 
Iowa.  He  owns  and  operates  a  farm 
near  Clear  Lake,  Iowa.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Clear 
Lake,  Iowa,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
church  choir.  His  activities  include 
Farm  Bureau  work  and  township 
assessor.  As  a  young  man  he  served 
three  years  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  On 
May  19,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Mil¬ 
dred  Mae  Ilickok.  They  have  no 
children. 


MILDRED  MAE  HICKOK,  was 
born  May  10,  1906,  at  Ventura,  Iowa. 
She  was  a  school  teacher  but  is  now 
interested  in  gardening  and  collect¬ 
ing  antique  furniture,  dishes  and 
Currier  Ives  prints.  A  go-getter  for 
work! 

PAUL  RANDALL  WOLFORD,  son 
of  Charlie  and  Mollie  Wolford,  was 
born  Dec.  31,  190G,  at  Harrisonville, 
Missouri.  A  graduate  of  Garner,  Ia. 
high  school.  Served  in  the  navy 
from  July  8,  1942  to  Oct.  1,  1945. 
Spent  32  months  in  and  around  Ha¬ 
waii.  Married  Corrine  Virginia  Mi¬ 
nor  at  Waukeegan,  Ill.,  Nov.  28, 
1942.  Much  interested  in  fishing 
and  ball  games. 

CORRINE  VIRGINIA  MINOR 
WOLFORD  was  born  Sept.  24,  1928 
in  Britt,  Iowa.  She  graduated  from 
the  Britt  high  school  in  1936,  and 
attended  Junior  college.  She  held 
the  position  of  bookkeeper  and  clerk 
in  the  Lewis  store  in  Britt  for  a 
period  of  nine  years.  Is  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  church  and 
has  sung  in  the  choir  for  twenty 
years.  Collects  antiques,  old  china 
and  lamps.  Virginia  is  “easy  on  the 
eyes.”  Paul  and  Virginia  have  two 
sons: 

WILLIAM  CHARLES,  son  of  Paul 
and  Virginia  Wolford  was  born  July 
14,  1946,  at  Britt,  Iowa,  and  at  the 
age  of  three,  spent  seven  weeks  in  a 
hospital  for  ruptured  appendix.  Bap¬ 
tized  in  Congregational  Church  at 
Britt.  Takes  "piano  lessons  and  is  a 
cub  scout. 

ROBERT  PAUL,  son  of  Paul  and 
Virginia  Wolford  was  born  July  27, 
1950  at  Britt,  Ia.  He  too,  was  baptiz¬ 
ed  in  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Britt,  Iowa. 

VIOLET  DOROTHY  WOLFORD, 
daughter  of  Charlie  and  Mollie  Wol¬ 
ford,  was  born  February  28,  1909 
near  Hubbard,  Iowa.  Graduated 
from  John  Fletcher  College,  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa,  with  an  A.  B.  in  Music 
in  1937.  Taught  in  rural  schools, 
junior  high  and  high  schools.  Sub¬ 
jects  were  English  and  vocal  music. 
Has  taught  piano  and  directed  church 
choirs  in  practically  all  of  the  places 
she  has  lived  since  her  marriage  to 
Wilbur  Harris  on  June  10,  1938,  at 
Nashua,  Iowa. 

WILLIAM  CARLETON  HARRIS 
was  born  July  12,  1912,  in  Minneap¬ 
olis.  Minnesota.  He  graduated  from 
John  Fletcher  college,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  with  an  A.  B.  degree.  Taught 
bands  in  high  schools  in  Iowa  and 
Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Nam¬ 
pa,  Idaho.  He  originated  grade 
school  music  contests,  which  is 
something  that  is  still  growing. 

JANET  GRACE  HARRIS,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Wilbur  and  Violet  Wolford, 
was  born  June  2.  1944  at  Mason 
City.  Iowa.  She  has  talent  in  music, 
fluent  ni  speech  and  often  comes  up 
with  the  unexpected.  Adores  hats 
and  purses. 

RICHARD  CARLETON  HARRIS, 
son  of  Wilbur  and  Violet  Harris, 
was  born  June  2,  1947,  at  Albert 


Loa,  Minn..  An  excellent  studont 
and  has  talent  in  music  and  drawing. 

LOIS  CHARLOTTE  WOLFORD, 
daughter  of  Charlie  and  Mollie  Wol¬ 
ford,  was  born  September  18,  1916 
at  New  Hampton,  Iowa  on  her 
father’s  birthday.  Charlotte  is  tal¬ 
ented  in  music.  Graduated  from 
John  Fletcher  College  at  Oskaloosa 
in  1938  with  an  A.  B.  degree  in  mus¬ 
ic.  Also  B.  A.  degree  from  Iowa  Uni¬ 
versity,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Taught 
English  and  music  in  high  schools 
and  is  a  good  vocalist.  At  present 
doing  secretarial  work  in  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

MARGARET  ELIZABETH  WOL¬ 
FORD,  daughter  of  Charlie  and  Mol¬ 
lie  Wolford,  was  born  Sept.  6,  1919 
at  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa.  A  graduate  in 
Home  Economics,  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Iowa  in  1946.  Taught  school 
for  several  years.  Likes  music, 
sports,  reading  and  knitting.  Mar¬ 
ried  to  Nelson  Doty  Cushman  at 
Collegiate  Methodist  church,  Ames, 
Iowa  August  12,  1948. 

NELSON  DOTY  CUSHAM  was 
born  Dec.  3,  1918,  at  Decarur,  Mich., 
served  33  months  as  Army  Air  Corp 
Corporal  in  World  War  2.  Worked 
on  farm,  in  foundry,  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  Easton  Mfg.  Co.  laboratory 
teacher  with  fellowship  at  Cornell 
University.  Now  with  extension 
service  in  Wayne  County,  Calhoun 
County,  Mich.  Sings,  loves  sports, 
including  golf.  They  have  three 
children. 

ROXANNE  INEZ  CUSHMAN, 
daguhter  of  Nelson  and  Margaret 
Cushman  was  born  April  10,  1950 
at  Ypsilante,  Mich. 

ROSALIE  KAY  CUSHMAN, 
daughter  of  Nelson  and  Margaret 
Cushman  was  born  March  29.  1952. 
She  had  growth  removed  from  the 
a  eye  when  2  and  !&  years  old. 

LAURIE  JO  CUSHMAN,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nelson  and  Margaret  Cush¬ 
man  was  born  June  19,  1953,  at 

Marshall,  Michigan.  She  had  tumor 
on  leg  removed  at  eight  months. 

5.  EDWARD  WOLFORD,  son  of 
William  and  Caroline  Wolford,  was 
born  August  7,  1876  at  Green  Valley, 
Illinois.  He  came  to  Iowa  with  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  17  years  and 
assisted  at  the  farm  work.  While 
visiting,  together  with  his  parents, 
at  his  two  sisters’  homes  in  Illinois, 
he  was  taken  ill  at  his  sisters’  Flor¬ 
ence’s  home  and  passed  away  while 
kneeling  in  prayer.  He  had  been  a  di¬ 
abetic,  which  at  that  time  was  us¬ 
ually  fatal  because  insulin  had  not 
been  discovered.  He  was  buried  be¬ 
side  his  baby  brother  Albert,  in  the 
Antioc  cemetery,  near  Dillon,  Ill. 
Had  insulin  come  sooner,  Ed  might 
still  be  living,  or  at  least  lived  an 
ordinary  life  span  instead  of  Aug¬ 
ust  7,  1876  to  January  28,  1901. 

6.  HARRY  WOLFORD  tells  his 
own  story  in  Chapter  VIII.  Accounts 
of  his  children  appear  here. 

MYRTLE  ALICE  WOLFORD  EL¬ 
LY.  born  Oct.  18,  1902  near  Zcaring, 
Iowa. 
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Married  to  Wilbur  C.  Eley  on  Dec. 
20,  1924  at  Nevada,  Iowa  in  the 
Presbyterian  Manse. 

Church — 

E.  U.  B.  church,  Zcaring,  Iowa. 
Sunday  school  teacher  for  many 
years,  also  Mission  Band  leader  for 
several  years. 

Education — 

Graduated  from  Zcaring  high 
school  in  1920.  1920-22—2  year  ele¬ 
mentary  course — Drake  University 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1955-56 — 9  semester  hours — Drake 
Community  College,  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


Married  Elizabeth  Sherwood  Ilill 
of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  August  25,  1950 
at  Pilgrim,  Mich. 

Church — E.  U.  B.  church  Zcaring, 
Iowa.  Presbyterian  church,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Michigan — 1955.  Sang  in  choir, 
solo  work,  and  young  people’s  work. 

Education — 

Granduatcd  from  high  school  in 
1943  B.  A.  in  Gov’t.-Harvard  Col. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — June  1949. 

M.  A. — Political  science — State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  August  1951.  Ph.  II.  D.  Pol¬ 
itical  science — State  University 
of  Iowa  City,  Iowa — June,  1952. 


Employment — 

Worked  in  Louise  Cafeteria 
years  at  Drake  University. 
Moines,  Iowa. 
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Taught  in  departmental  Jr.  High 
school,  Manning,  Iowa — 1922-1924. 


Taught  seventh  grade — Zcaring. 
Iowa— 1924-1925. 


Taught  fourth  grade,  Zearing,  la., 
second  semester  1956  and  presently 
teaching  fourth  grade,  Zearing,  Ia. — 
1956-1957. 


Cooking  and  gardening. 

Secretarial  offices. 

Hobby  club  projects. 

Refinishing  of  a  number  of  pieces 
of  furniture. 

Reading  and  poetry. 

Very  fond  of  children  in  school 
and  Sunday  school. 

I  like  to  teach. 

WILBUR  C.  ELEY,  born  July  2, 
1902  near  Zearing.  Ia.  Parents— Geo¬ 
rge  and  Nora  McCormack  Eley. 
Grandparents — Joseph  and  Lydia 
Kemmerv  Eley,  James  R.  and  Am¬ 
anda  McCline  McCormack. 


Church — 

Christian  church,  Zearing,  Iowa. 
E.  U.  B.  Church,  Zearing,  Iowa. 


Education — 

High  school  at  Zearing,  Iowa.  1921. 
Universitv  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
1922-1923. 


Military  Record — 

Navy— July  31.  1944-July  11,  1946 
as  Seaman  and  Pharmacist’s 
Mate.  Inactive  duty,  U.  S.  Nav¬ 
al  Reserve,  July  11,  1946 — Dec. 
1949,  Pharmacist’s  Mate,  3rd 
class.  Inactive  duty.  U.  S.  Nav¬ 
al  Reserve,  Dec.,  1949 — present. 
Ensign. 

Employment — 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture — Wash¬ 
ington  D.  C. — June,  1952 — June 
1955. 

Budget  Analyst  and  Administrat¬ 
ive  Assistant  in  office  of  budget  and 
finance — June  1952-August  1954. 

Organization  and  Methods  branch 
Personnel  Division  of  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Spring 
of  1953 — 3  months  temporary  assign¬ 
ment  to  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propiation — Editorial  assistant  to  one 
of  sub-committees. 

July,  1955 — Research  associate,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Administration, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Experience — 

Farming  experience  on  home  farm 
1943-1944. 

Professional — 

Fall  and  spring  semesters  1954-5a 
teaching  introductory  course  in 
administration  in  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Graduate 
School. 


Employment — 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  house — Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

Experience — 

Farmer,  Zearing.  Iowa. 

Creamery  Board — 3  years. 

School  Board— 12  years. 

Church  trustee — 6  years. 

Twp.  trustee — 4  years. 

A.  S.  C.  Committee. 

Likes — 

Sports  of  all  kinds. 

Television. 

Machinery  and  cars. 

Livestock. 

Comments — 

A  patient,  kind  dad.  Home-loving! 
One  who  never  hurts  people  with 
unkind  words. 

LYNN  W.  ELEY  born  Oct.  23,  1925 
near  Zcaring.  Iowa,  son  of  Wilbur 
and  Myrtle  Eley. 


2  Professional  Articles  Published 

“William  A.  Jump— Budgeted'  and 
Administrative  Philosopher,”  Per- 
sonnel  Administration  (Society  for 
Personnel  Administration).).  Vol.  17, 
No.  6,  November  1954,  PP-11-23. 

“Administration  of  Agricultural 
Programs  in  Iowa,”  The  County  Of¬ 
ficer  (The  National  Association  of 
County  Officials).  Vol.  17,  No.  11, 
Nov.  i952,  pp  329-333,  350. 

Likes — 

Early  American  furniture  and  re¬ 
finishing.  Books  and  articles  a- 
bout  Lincoln.  Reading  of  fic¬ 
tion  and  non-fiction,  especially 
biographies  of  famous  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Comments — 

Devoted  to  his  family.  Conscien¬ 
tious,  diligent,  and  ambitious  to 
succeed  in  his  work. 


ELIZABETH  SHERWOOD  HILL 
ELEY.  born  June  4,  1926  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Daughter  of  Norman  and 
Mary  Sherwood  Hill. 

Church — 

Presbyterian  —  Lincoln,  Nebr.. 
Presbyterian,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
1955. 

Education — 

Graduated  from  high  school — Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr.,  1943. 

1947 — B.  A.  Political  Science — 
Oberlin  College,  Obcrlin,  Ohio. 
1950 — M.  A.  English  Literature — 
University  of  Neb. -Lincoln,  Neb. 

Employment — 

Summers  1944-45-46  waitress  and 
dishwasher — Three  Pines  Inn 
and  Dining  Hall  at  Pilgrim, 
Michigan. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. — 
Boston,  Mass. — Sept.  1947-Mav,  1946 
— sold  insurance  and  instructed  peo¬ 
ple  about  insurance. 

Berea  college,  Berea,  Kentucky, 
fall  1948— Jan.  1949— secretarial  pos¬ 
ition. 

Dramatics  and  Journalism  Coun¬ 
selor — Camp  Nicolet,  Eagle  River, 
Wise. — summers  of  1949  and  1950. 

Psychopathic  hospital  and  band 
Office — University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa — secretarial  positions — 
1950-1952. 

Likes — 

Early  American  furniture. 
Literature  and  art. 

Writing. 

Sports,  especially  swimming. 
Out-door  camping. 

Cooking. 

Comments — 

Unassuming,  quiet  personality, 
capable  helpmate  and  mother. 

THOMAS  WENDELL  ELEY.  born 
March  6,  1953  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
First  grandchild  of  Wilbur  Eleys  and 
first  great  grandchild  of  Harry  Wol¬ 
ford’s. 

Replica  of  father,  Lynn,  in  looks 
and  appears  to  have  many  of  his 
father’s  characteristics. 

DAVID  MATTHEW  ELEY.  born 
Dec.  20,  1955  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  on 
his  paternal  grandparents  wedding 
anniversary  date. 

ROBERT  DUANE  ELEY.  born 
May  23,  1929,  near  Zearing,  Iowa,  son 
of  Wilbur  and  Myrtle  Eley. 

Married — 

Mariam  Janice  Gildersleeve  of 
Zearing,  Iowa  on  July  2,  1050  at  E. 
U.  B.  church,  Zcaring,  Iowa. 

Church — 

E.  U.  B.  church,  Zearing.  Iowa, 
sang  in  choir  and  active  in 
young  peoples  work.  Ass’t.  S.  S. 
superintendent  and  church  stew¬ 
ard  for  several  years. 

Education — 

Graduated  from  Zearing  high  sch- 
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ool,  1047.  2  years  1947-1040 

Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa; 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Employment — 

Zearing  Creamery  Co..  Cream 
hauler  1949-1050.  Farmed  at 
home  1949-1050.  Rented  farm 
near  Zearing,  Iowa  1950.  Pres¬ 
ently  located  there. 

Experience — 

4  year  High  School — basketball 
guard  on  high  winning  team. 
Waiter — 1948-’49-  Reich’s  Rest¬ 
aurant,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Likes — 

Sports  of  all  kinds,  especially  bas¬ 
ketball  and  kitten  ball. 

Cars  and  machinery. 

Very  interested  in  home  commun¬ 
ity. 

Comments — 

Kind,  generous,  and  good  hearted. 
Good  neighbor. 

MARIAM  JANICE  GILDER- 
SLEEVE  ELEY,  born  July  16,  1931 
at  Wayne,  Nebr.,  daughter  of  Clif¬ 
ford  and  Edna  Robson  Gildersleeve. 

Church — 

E.  U.  B.  church.  Zearing.  Iowa. 
Primary  S.  S.  teacher,  S.  S.  treas¬ 
urer,  Mission  Band  Work. 

Education — 

Graduated  from  high  school,  Zear¬ 
ing,  Iowa  1948.  Iowa  State  Tea¬ 
chers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
1948-1949—1  year  and  1  quarter 
commercial  course. 

Employment — 

Office  of  the  Treasurer — Story  Co. 
Nevada,  Iowa  November  1949- 
Eastertime  1950.  Present — Bank 
Zearing,  Iowa.  Began  fall  of 
1956.  End  of  month  bookkeep¬ 
ing — Herndon  garage,  Zearing,  Iowa 
1956. 

Experience — ■ 

Bookkeeping  experience  for  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Y  .||[0S 

Sports,  good  forward  on  high 
school  basketball  team. 

Sewing. 

Cooking. 

Commercial  work. 

Comments — 

Fun  loving!  Generous  Lover  of 
little  children.  Good  home¬ 
maker. 

RICHARD  WENDELL  ELEY  born 
Dec.  23,  1930.  near  Zearing,  la.,  son 
of  Wilbur  and  Myrtle  Eley. 


Helen  Lugene  Fisher  at  E.  U.  B. 
church.  Ilubbard,  Iowa,  on  July 
13,  1954. 

Church — 

er. 

E.  U.  B.  church.  Zearing,  la.  Choir 
and  Sunday  school  teacher. 

Education — 

Graduated  from  high  school  Zear¬ 
ing,  Iowa,  1948. 


1952 — B.  A.  Wcstmar  College,  Lc- 
Mars,  Iowa.  Presently  attend¬ 
ing  Veterans  school,  Collins, 
Iowa.  Began  March  1955. 

Military  Record — 

Entered  army  June  17,  1952. 

Jan.  1953-March  1954-13  months 
in  Korea  as  radar  technician 
and  truck  driver. 

Corporal  rank. 

Released  April  17,  1954. 

Employment — 

Began  farming  on  home  farm  af¬ 
ter  service.  Located  on  home 
farm  presently. 

Experience — 

Janitor-Union  Hall-Westmar  Col¬ 
lege,  LeMars,  Iowa- 1948- 1949. 
Cudahcy  Meat  Plant,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa — Saturday  employment — 
1950-1951. 

Likes — 

Farming,  especially  hog-raising. 
Cars  and  machinery. 

Reading. 

Comments — 

Not  easily  discouraged.  Straight 
thinker.  Home  loving,  especial¬ 
ly  after  army  service  in  Korea. 

HELEN  LUGENE  FISHER  ELEY, 
born  March  26,  1933  at  Topeka.  Kan., 
daughter  of  Oswell  and  Mary  Boet¬ 
tcher  Fisher  of  Hubbard,  Iowa. 

Church — 

E.  U.  B.  church,  Hubbard,  Iowa. 
Always  active  in  church  work — 
Sunday  School  teacher  in  Zear¬ 
ing,  E'  U.  B.  church. 

Education — 

Rural  school  near  Topeka,  Kansas 
for  first  five  years. 

Graduated  from  Hubbard  High 
school,  1951. 

1951-1953 — 2  year  course  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  Wcstmar  College,  LeMars, 
Iowa. 

Employment — 

5th  grade  teacher,  New  Provi¬ 
dence — 1953-1954. 

4th  grade  teacher,  Zearing  Com¬ 
munity  school,  1  Vz  years — 1954- 
1955. 

Likes — 

Teaching  profession. 

Farm  life  and  out-of-door  work. 
Sewing. 

Comments — 

Likes  children.  Good  mother. 
Ambitious  and  hard  working. 
Devout  church  member. 

RITA  JEAN  ELEY,  daughter  of 
Wendell  and  Helen  Eley,  born  Mar.  1. 
1956  at  Ames.  Iowa.  First  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Wilbur  Eley’s  and  first 
great  granddaughter  of  Harry  Wol¬ 
fords’. 

ELEANOR  JOAN  ELEY,  born 
July  15.  1938.  near  Zearing.  Iowa, 
onlv  daughter  of  Wilbur  and  Myrtle 
Eley. 

Church — 

E.  U.  B.  church.  Zearing,  Iowa. 
Active  in  music-choir,  organ, 
and  piano.  E.  Y.  T.  work.  Teach- 
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or  of  nursery  class  in  Sunday 
school  for  several  years. 

Education — 

Graduated  from  Zearing  High 
school,  1956.  Entered  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa  fall  of  1956. 

Employment — 

Kenney’s  Cafe,  Zearing,  Iowa. 
Waitress  Summer  of  1955-1956. 

Experience — 

Office  work-Zcaring  community 
school — 1954-1956. 

Likes — 

Music.  Piano  and  voice. 

Teaching  children. 

Hobby — bottle  collecting. 

Comments — 

Good  student  and  enough  talent 
to  be  successful.  Very  thorough 
and  careful  in  workmanship. 

VERNON  LAWRENCE  WOL¬ 
FORD,  son  of  Harry  and  Malinda 
Wolford,  was  born  Mar.  18,  1908,  at 
Zearing,  la.  After  high  school  gradu¬ 
ation,  May  28,  1925,  his  interest  seem¬ 
ed  to  lie  in  operating  a  school  bus  and 
farming  at  home.  After  six  years,  he 
married  Avis  Howard  May  16,  1931, 
and  farmed  for  himself,  but  it  was 
at  that  time  that  the  depression  was 
acute  and  most  couples  led  a  hectic 
life  on  the  farm.  After  four  years 
they  returned  to  partnership  on  the 
home  farm.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  spent  much  spare  time  in 
Bible  study.  Feeling  a  call  to  the 
ministry,  the  family  left  the  farm 
for  a  three-year  period,  moving  to 
Marshalltown  where  Vernon  worked 
at  factory  work  by  day  and  admin¬ 
istered  to  a  congregation  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  evenings  at  Toledo,  Iowa, 
sixteen  miles  distant.  Three  years 
later  he  returned  to  take  over  the 
home  farm  operation,  but  surgery 
and  an  enlarged  heart  from  a  child¬ 
hood  disease,  together  with  the 
heartbreak  of  a  broken  home  weigh¬ 
ed  heavily  upon  him.  He  had  many 
admirable  traits.  As  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  many  said  he  was 
hard  to  beat;  as  a  farmer  he  was 
a  tireless  worker  and  a  master 
craftsman,  possessing  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  doing  a  job  well  and  timely; 
in  the  factory,  too,  his  employers 
liked  his  work. 

Kind  and  indulgent  to  his  child¬ 
ren.  he  was  also  thoughtful  in  taking 
his  parents  on  many  auto  trips  and 
seeing  to  their  comfort.  His  death 
at  forty-six  years  seemed  untimely, 
yet  who  may  say.  It  is  possible  that 
his  passing  brought  about  some 
things  that  even  his  mortal  presence 
could  not  do.  I  like  to  think  this 
to  be  true.  Vernon  passed  away 
June  20,  1954,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Zearing,  Iowa  cemetery. 

AVIS  HOWARD  WOLFORD,  dau¬ 
ghter  of  William  and  Pearl  Yantis 
Howard,  was  born  Dec.  10,  1916. 
at  Quincy.  Illinois.  Attended  school 
at  Gifford.  Iowa,  then.  Zearing,  la. 
Married  Vernon  Wolford  May  16, 
1931  at  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
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church  parsonage.  Children:  How¬ 
ard  Vernon,  Ardis  Elaine,  Enlow 
Walter,  James  Lawrence,  Arlene 
Frances,  and  Marilyn  Kay.  Avis 
sings  well,  is  an  excellent  cook  and 
housekeeper,  and  operates  a  cafe  in 
Marshalltown.  Married  Denv  e  r 
Cross  of  Marshalltown,  a  building 
contractor  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

HOWARD  VERNON  WOLFORD, 
son  of  Vernon  and  Avis  Howard  Wol¬ 
ford,  was  born  at  Zearing,  la..  April 
3,  1932,  and  passed  away  Scptember 
16,  1933,  at  the  age  of  1  year,  5 
months  and  13  days.  His  grandfath¬ 
er  Wolford  remembers  little  Howard 
out  in  the  barn  yard,  hearing  his 
voice  calling  “Pooey,  Pooey.”  Then 
he  would  call,  “Come  boss,  come 
boss”  as  plainly  as  any  grownup.  In 
his  childish  fun  lie  chased  the  chick¬ 
ens,  but  always  his  playthings  were 
things  that  lived— things  of  nature. 
His  grandfather  says  that  wonderful 
as  are  the  treasures  of  memory,  yet 
comes  back  the  regret  that  he  is  not 
with  us.  Little  Howard’s  happy  face 
and  loving  ways  are  remembered. 
He  is  buried  in  the  Zearing  ceme¬ 
tery. 

ARDIS  ELAINE  WOLFORD,  dau¬ 
ghter  of  Vernon  and  Avis  Howard 
Wolford,  was  born  April  20,  1934  at 
St.  Anthony,  la.  Married  Christeven 
Neil  Schwark  of  Whitten.  Ia.,  Aug. 
19,  1951.  Education:  First  to  sev¬ 
enth  grades  in  Zearing,  seventh  to 
second  semeter  of  eleventh  grade  in 
Marshalltown,  second  semester  of 
eleventh  grade  at  Pella,  and  senior 
year  at  Whitten,  Iowa.  During  high 
school  days  Ardis  worked  part-time 
in  restaurants  in  Marshalltown  earn¬ 
ing  her  spending  money.  Likes  sing¬ 
ing,  sewing,  cooking,  and  house¬ 
keeping.  She  has  one  son,  Daniel 
Steven  Schwarck. 

CHRISTEVEN  NEIL  SCHWARK, 
son  of  Floyd  and  Alice  Ware  Sch¬ 
wark,  was  bom  Sept.  21,  1933,  at 
Whitten,  Iowa.  Married  August  19. 

1951,  to  Ardis  Elaine  Wolford  at 

Whitten,  Iowa.  Farmed  near  Whit¬ 

ten  until  February  15,  1955,  then 
moved  to  Riceville,  Iowa.  Chris  at¬ 
tended  Whitten  school,  plays  the 

trumpet  and  sings.  His  pecial  hob- 
bes  are  hunting  and  fishing. 

DANIEL  STEVEN  SCHWARK, 
son  of  Christeven  Neil  and  Ardis 
Elaine  Wolford  Schwark,  was  born 
Mar.  11,  1953,  at  Whitten,  Ia.  He  has 
an  allergy  to  cow’s  milk,  eggs,  and 
orange  juice.  He  resembles  his  un¬ 
cle  Enlow  and  walks  like  his  daddy. 

ENLOW  WALTER  WOLFORD, 
son  of  Vernon  and  Avis  Howard  Wol¬ 
ford,  was  born  April  2,  1736,  at  Zear¬ 
ing,  Ia.  He  attended  grade  and  high 
school  in  Zearing,  except  for  the 
fifth  grade  when  he  attended  school 
in  Marshalltown.  He  was  graduated 
from  Zearing  high  school  in  May, 
1954.  He  played  on  the  basketball 
and  baseball  teams  all  during  school, 
lie  joined  the  Navy  November  9, 
1954,  and  was  sent  to  San  Diego, 
California  for  boot  training,  and 
then  to  the  United  States  Naval  hos¬ 


pital  at  Oakland,  California,  where 
he  was  trained  for  hospital  technic¬ 
ian  service.  He  has  assisted  in  over 
two  hundred  operations  to  date.  His 
ambition  after  two  more  years  in 
the  navy  is  to  become  a  doctor, 
specializing  in  surgery. 

JAMES  LAWRENCE  WOLFORD, 
son  of  Vernon  and  Avis  Wolford,  was 
born  Jan.  28,  1940,  at  Zearing,  Iowa. 
He  attended  Zearing  school  for  the 
first  nine  grades,  then  went  to  Went¬ 
worth  Military  school  at  Lexington, 
Missouri  for  his  tenth  grade.  He 
liked  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  training,  but 
found  it  too  expensive  to  continue 
school  there.  In  school  he  liked  his¬ 
tory  and  tying  courses  the  best.  His 
hobbies  are  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
married  Karlene  Conoway,  October 
12,  1956,  at  the  Little  Brown  church 
at  Nashua,  Iowa.  He  works  as  a 
gas  station  attendant  in  Marshall¬ 
town. 

ARLENE  FRANCES  WOLFORD, 
daughter  of  Vernon  and  Avis  How¬ 
ard  Wolford,  was  born  Aug.  23,  1942. 
at  Zearing,  Iowa.  She  attends  school 
in  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  She  enjoys 
the  out  of  doors.  She  will  make 
a  success  of  whatever  she  chooses 
to  do  after  graduation. 

MARILYN  KAY  WOLFORD,  dau¬ 
ghter  of  Vernon  and  Avis  Howard 
Wolford,  was  born  Sept.  1,  1944,  at 
Zearing,  Iowa.  She  is  a  good  singer 
and  a  good  student  in  school.  She 
has  a  pleasing  personality  and 
thinks  of  other’s  wishes. 

HUBERT  TEIG,  born  Dec.  16, 
1907  Roland,  Iowa  married  Mildred 
Wolford  of  Zearing,  Iowa,  May  30, 
1942.  Member  of  Evangelical  Luth¬ 
eran  church. 


Education — 

Grades  and  high  school,  Roland 
Consolidated  schools,  Roland, 
Iowa.  Two  quarter  Herdsman 
Course,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 


Employment — 

Dairy  supervisor  in  Fayette, 
Washington,  Tama,  Johnson, 
and  Marshall  counties  in  Iowa. 
Dairy  farming. 

Likes — 

Sports,  animals  and  growing 
things. 


Hubert  Teig  is  one  of  seven  child¬ 
ren  the  son  of  Knut  and  Mary  Teig 
of  Roland,  Iowa,  grandson  of  Paul 
and  Britta  Teig  and  Mons  and  Anna 
Sheldahl  Grove. 


MILDRED  WOLFORD  TEIG,  born 
Sept.  10,  1911,  Zearing,  Iowa.  Mar¬ 
ried  Hubert  Teig  of  Roland,  Iowa, 
May  30,  1942. 

Member  of  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  and  later  Evang¬ 
elical  Lutheran  church. 


Education — 

Grades  and  high  school,  Lincoln 
Twp.  Consolidated  schools, 
Zearing,  Iowa.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 


and  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  B.  S.  Degree, 
major  in  English,  history,  and 
elementary  education. 

Teacher  Training  Courses — Luth¬ 
eran  Bible  Institute. 

Employment — 

Housework — S.  B.  Clark  home  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Waitress  work  in  several  homes 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Teaching — Farrar,  Iowa,  third  and 
fourth  grades,  Roland,  Iowa,  3rd 
grade,  and  Nevada,  Iowa  fourth 
grade. 

Experience — 

Bible  school  teaching. 

Camp  fire  leader. 

Sunday  school  teacher. 

Ladies  aid  president. 

4-H  Leader. 

Farm  Bureau  chairman. 

Likes — 

Teaching,  gardening,  books,  sew¬ 
ing  and  good  music. 

PAUL  EUGENE  TEIG.  born  Mar. 
3,  1943,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Paul  loves  the  farm  in  all  its  as¬ 
pects  including  dogs,  hogs,  horses, 
cows,  and  field  work.  He  loves  to 
get  up  early  and  be  out  in  the  fresh 
air  as  much  as  possible.  He  likes 
history  and  all  types  of  sports.  Paul 
says  he  will  never  live  anywhere 
but  the  farm.  He  is  a  4-H  member. 

RICHARD  WAYNE  TEIG,  born 
December  7,  1945  Ames,  Iowa. 

Richard  has  a  happy  smile  and 
loves  his  jokes  and  tricks — has  a 
good  sense  of  humor.  He  loves  his 
pets — dogs  and  a  horse.  He  is  a  col¬ 
lector  and  a  tinkerer  and  loves  to 
build  and  assemble  things.  He  is  a 
4-H  member. 

GARY  ALAN  TEIG,  born  Sept. 
14,  1949  Ames,  Iowa. 

Gary  is  of  a  quick  moving  nature 
and  as  a  child  hard  to  keep  track  of 
as  he  likes  to  roam  and  speedily.  He 
has  just  learned  to  read  and  likes  it. 
Gary  enjoys  going  to  stay  with  peo¬ 
ple  and  is  very  friendly  to  all  peo¬ 
ple.  He,  too,  likes  animals. 

CHARLIE  FEE,  born  April  26,  1922 
Roark,  Kentucky.  Married  Audrey 
Wolford  of  Zearing,  Iowa,  June  11, 
1947.  Member  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  church. 

Education — 

Elementary  grades,  Jacks  Creek 
and  Bowens  Creek,  Kentucky.  Few 
months  high  school,  Red  Bird  Set¬ 
tlement  School,  Beverly,  Ky.  Two 
years  of  G.  I.  Training  at  Lafayette 
Vocational  School  of  Cabinetmak¬ 
ing,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  One  year 
job-training  under  Ralph  King,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky. 

Employment  Record — 

C.  C.  C.,  building  roads,  telephone 
lines,  reforestation  in  southeast 
Kentucky. 

Filling  station  operator,  Harlan, 
Ky. 

Coal  Mines,  Harlan,  Ky. 
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Mail  carrier,  Leslie  Co.,  Ky. 

Log  woods — Leslie  Co.,  selection 
and  snaking  logs  for  Louisville 
Furniture  Company. 

Cabinet  work,  Ralph  King,  con¬ 
tractor,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  Co.,  “soda  jerk," 
Lexington.  Ky. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Everson,  veterinarian 
employs  him  in  spare  hours — 
otherwise  self  employed  since 
1949  at  farming  and  cabinet 
making. 

Likes — 

Animals  and  growing  things,  free¬ 
dom  and  fresh  country  air.  Like 
his  aunt  Ruth,  he  likes  "to 
swap."  Chief  hobby:  hunting. 

Military  Service  Record — 

Branch  of  service:  93rd  Cavalry 
Reconnaissance  Squadron  — 
Mechanized  13th  ad.  dv. 

Place  of  Entrance — 

Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky. 

Date  of  Entrance — 

October  28,  1942. 

First  assignment — 

Camp  Beale,  California. 

Record  of  framing  and  domestic  ser¬ 
vice — 

Basic  —  California  —  Comman¬ 
dos  Raider’s  Platoon.  Maneu¬ 
vers —  Camp  Bowie,  Texas. 
Camp  Fort  Mead,  Maryland, 
Camp  Kilmer,  New  York.  Over¬ 
seas  to  England — May  31,  1944. 
(sailed  on  "Queen  Elizabeth” 
from  June  1  to  June  6.) 

Record  of  Foreign  service  and  com¬ 
bat — 

From  England  to  France  to  com¬ 
bat. 

In  combat  about  two  months. 
Wounded — August  22,  1  9  4  4. 

Mine  explosion  on  reconnais¬ 
sance  at  blown-up  bridge  near 
Paris.  Returned  to  England  by 
plane  after  three  days  in  field 
hospital.  Returned  to  U.  S.  A. 
(Richmond,  Va.)  Dec.  4,  1944- 
in-convoy-took  thirteen  days. 
Memorable  trip  in  a  cast — pneu¬ 
monia  set  in. 


Record  of  Citations  and  Awards — 

Bronze  Star.  Battle  in  France.  Ex¬ 
pert  medals  on  driving,  50  cal. 
machine  gun,  30  cal.,  Thomp¬ 
son’s  submachine  gun  45  cal. 
Purple  Heart. 

Released  from  service  from  Thay¬ 
er  General  hospital,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  May  2G,  1945. 

Charlie  Fee  is  one  of  twelve 
children,  the  son  of  Ewcl  and  Suda 
Fee  of  Roark,  Kentucky,  grandson 
of  David  and  Vina  Ledford  Fee  and 
of  Manford  and  Nan  Sizemore  Col¬ 
lett.  Charlie  is  a  skilled  marksman 
and  cabinetmaker  and  a  fond  father. 

AUDREY  WOLFORD  FEE,  born 
Dec.  19,  1922  Zearing,  Iowa. 

Married  Charlie  Fee  of  Roark, 
Kentucky  June  11,  1947. 

Member  of  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  church. 

Education — 

Grades  and  high  school,  Lincoln 
Twp.  Consolidated  school,  Zear¬ 
ing,  Iowa,  Westmar  College,  Le 
Mars,  Iowa,  B.  A.  Degree,  Maj¬ 
ors  in  English,  Literature  and 
Elementary  education. 

Employment  Record — 

Factory— Roland,  Iowa  canning. 

Housework — Dr.  L.  P.  Sterling, 
Fred  Smith,  Harvey  Bates  homes 
in  Zearing,  Iowa. 

Professor’s  assistant — to  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Fireoved,  Dept,  of  Elementary 
Educ.,  Westmar  College. 

Teaching — Le  Mars  Public  Sch¬ 
ools,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  Eng¬ 
lish  and  history. 

Jacks  Creek  Settlement  school, 
Roark,  Kentucky,  primary 
grades. 

Social  Work  and  related  activities— 
Red  Bird  Mission,  Bell,  Leslie 
and  Clay  counties,  Kentucky 

(three  years). 

Confection  sales — Ben  Ali  Theater, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Bookkeeping— B.  B.  Smith  and  Co., 
Ladies  Ready  to  Wear,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  of¬ 
fices,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Experience — 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  program  chairman, 
social  chairman,  vice  president, 
and  president. 

Religious  education,  especially  of 
children  and  youth. 

Summer  camps,  campfire  and 
church  groups. 

Denominational  Youth  organiza¬ 
tions,  district  and  state  presi¬ 
dent. 

Church  pianist. 

College  newspaper  staff-feature 
editor. 

Sigma  Tau  Delta. 

Ready-to-Wear — Open  to  buy  and 
perpetual  inventory  experience. 

Likes — 

Cooking,  gardening,  books  travel, 
creative  work.  Hobbies:  Ken¬ 
tucky  Book  Collection,  Family 
history. 

DONALD  CHARLES  FEE,  born 
April  9,  1948,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Died  May  9,  1948. 

Cause  of  death:  stalectous  left 
lung,  congenital  heart,  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Buried:  Baby  land,  Lexington 

cemetery,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

JOEL  PATRICK  FEE,  bom  July 
3,  1950,  Marshalltown,  la.  Almost  a 
firecracker,  Joel  has  the  temper  and 
the  tenderness  to  match  his  Irish 
name.  Shows  talent  in  drawing,  col¬ 
lects  rocks  and  butterflies,  shows 
leadership  and  directive — a  bouncing 
bundle  of  activity. 

DONNA  LYNN  FEE,  born  Feb. 
27,  1952,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  Of 
hospitable  nature,  Donna  Lynn  has 
many  friends.  Because  of  her  at¬ 
tractive  personality  her  prejudiced 
grandpa  calls  her  “Miss  Universe." 
She  has  a  keen  memory,  imaginative 
ideas  and  shows  dramatic  talent. 
She  likes  animals  and  the  outdoor 
world. 

7.  ALBERT  WOLFORD,  son  of 
William  and  Caroline  Wolford,  was 
born  August  1881,  at  Tremont,  Ill¬ 
inois.  The  youngest  child  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  and  never  strong,  he  passed  a- 
way  January,  1881.  Burial  in  the 
Antioch  cemetery  at  Dillon,  Illinois. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Green  Was  His  Valley 


HARRY  WOLFORD.  HIS  OWN 
STORY 

The  centralized  character  in  this 
genealogy,  Harry  Wolford,  can  spin 
his  own  yarn.  This  chapter  will 
deal  exclusively  with  him,  and  with 
his  recollections  of  life  in  Green 
Valley,  Tazewell  county,  Illinois  in 
the  late  1800’s. 

Green  Valley  is  a  misleading 
name.  Green  it  is  in  its  season,  but 
like  the  Little  Brown  church  in  the 
Vale,  Green  Valley  really  has  no 
vale,  unless  you  consider  that  it 
nestles  in  the  great  broad  valley  of 
the  Mackinaw  and  Illinois  River. 

The  Green  Valley  recollections 
are  organized  topically:  A  Back¬ 
ward  Look  (Location  and  Transpor¬ 
tation),  Social  and  Family  Life.  My 
Unforgettable  Character,  Medical, 
Education,  Recreation,  and  The 
Forward  Look. 

A  BACKWARD  LOOK 
Location: 

’Got  born  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  but 
went  to  Green  Valley  while  very 
young  and  spent  my  boyhood  there. 
The  Valley  as  it  was  usually  called, 
is  in  Tazewell  county  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Peoria,  ten  miles 
south  of  Pekin.  Other  towns  near¬ 
by  were  Delavan,  Dillon,  Hopedale, 
Minier,  and  Manito. 

Peoria  was  a  city  and  Pekin  a 
good-sized  town  and  both  had  many 
distilleries,  hence  plenty  “wet.”  Dcl- 
avan  was  more  like  a  country  town 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
countryside  called  Delavan  Prairie. 

Transportation  In  The  Eighties: 

The  Valiev  had  a  good  railway, 
called  at  that  time  P.  D.  &  E.  or 
Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville.  It 
ran  several  passenger  trains  each 
way  daily.  The  depot  was  a  central 
meeting  place  and  boys,  and  grown¬ 
ups  as  well,  usually  met  the  trains, 
especially  the  evening  trains.  That 
was  one'  way  to  keep  informed  on 
the  town  happenings.  Somehow  a 
kid  got  a  thrill  out  of  watching  the 
trains  come  and  go,  people  buying 
tickets  and  getting  off  and  on,  and. 
lastly,  the  conductor  catching  the 
back  end  of  the  last  car  as  the  tram 
started  leaving. 

Travel  was  largely  by  train  then 
before  good  highways  and  automo¬ 
biles  were  constructed.  Short  trips 
could  be  made  by  fine  driving 
horses  when  wishing  to  go  cross¬ 
country.  Many  farmers  had  pacers 
and  trotters  broken  to  sulky  and 
buggy.  You’d  seldom  see  ladies 
drive  to  town.  I  presume  they  were 
at  home  busily  engaged  in  house 
work  for  there  were  few  labor  sav¬ 
ing  appliances  then. 


There  were  livery-stables  in  every 
town  and  if  one  didn't  own  a  horse 
and  rig,  one  could  easily  hire  one. 

Mail  time  would  see  activity  a- 
mong  the  farm  folk  as  they  drove 
to  town  to  get  their  mail  and  talk 
politics.  It  seemed  to  me  that  poli¬ 
tics  was  a  “hotter  topic”  than  now. 
Perhaps  we  have  learned  the  futility 
of  getting  “het-up”  on  that  subject. 

It  was  a  real  treat  for  a  town  kid 
to  take  a  ride  into  the  country.  A 
trip  of  ten  miles  by  horse  and  buggy 
was  an  event,  especially  if  one 
would  ford  a  small  river.  Often 
when  fording,  the  water  would  al¬ 
most  run  into  the  buggy  bed  and 
when  you  climbed  the  other  bank 
one  felt  it  was  something  of  an  ad¬ 
venture. 

Occasionally  we  would  drive  to 
Delavan,  seven  miles  distant  for 
trading — mostly  clothing — but  those 
times  were  rather  rare.  Three  miles 
north  of  the  Valley  was  the  Mack¬ 
inaw  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Illin¬ 
ois  River.  There  was  a  flour  mill 
and  picnic  grounds  and  also  a  long 
trestle  on  the  railroad.  The  railway 
company  ran  excursions  some  sum¬ 
mers  to  this  point  which  they  called 
Mackinaw  Falls.  There  really  were 
no  falls  but  it  made  for  good  ad¬ 
vertising. 

I  recall  taking  a  trip  into  the 
country  with  Dad  and  a  farmer 
friend  of  his  who  had  a  high  spir¬ 
ited  team  hitched  to  a  buggy.  The 
team  started  running,  and  the  owner 
who  was  driving  couldn’t  hold  them 
so  he  handed  the  reins  over  to  dad, 
who  soon  had  them  under  control. 
Dad,  being  a  blacksmith,  had  a 
strong  pair  of  arms. 

Speaking  of  run-aways  reminds 
me  of  a  tale  Uncle  Polk  liked  to  tell 
of  two  brothers,  Pete  and  Phil 
Urish.  It  seems  the  Urish  boys  took 
off  for  Pekin  with  a  team  of  mules 
hitched  to  a  lumber  wagon.  They 
took  and  partook  of  jugs  while  driv¬ 
ing  back  home,  so  Phil  was  on  some 
hay  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  box 
and  Pete  was  driving.  Soon  the 
mules  started  to  run  and  Pete  yelled 
back  at  Phil  saying,  “Hang  on  tight, 

Phil.  I'm  goin’  to  drive  like  h - 

pretty  soon.”  Shortly  afterward  the 
reach-pin  jolted  out  of  the  wagon 
gear  and  the  back  wagon  hounds 
dropped  out  from  under  the  wagon 
box  leaving  the  back  end  of  the  box 
dragging  on  the  ground.  Phil  let 
that  bumpty  bump  soak  in  for  a 
while,  then  he  sobered  up  enough 

to  sav,  "Why  the  h - you  drive  up 

hill  for  all  the  time.  Pete?”  Uncle 
Polk  always  got  a  chuckle  out  of 
telling  that  story.  He  always  main¬ 
tained  it  was  true. 

The  iron  horse  and  the  harness 
horse  were  the  principal  modes  of 
travel  in  this  period,  unless  you  ex¬ 
cepted  the  street  cars  in  the  larger 
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cities,  and  some  of  them  were  horse 
drawn. 

Those  were  the  nights  of  the  ker¬ 
osene  lanterns  and  lamp-posts. 
Torches  were  used  in  political  ral¬ 
lies  which  were  common  then.  Later 
the  kerosene  lamp-posts  were  re¬ 
placed  by  gas  lamps  before  the  elec¬ 
tric  era. 

Bicycles  were  not  common  in  the 
early  eighties,  yet  our  minister’s  son 
had  a  high-wheeler. 

Another  mode  of  travel,  which 
while  unique,  required  permission 
from  the  railway  agent.  I  refer  to 
the  railway  hand-car.  I  can  recall 
a  few  occasions  when  my  brothers 
and  other  young  men  took  trips  on 
the  rails.  One  such  trip  as  told  to  me 
concerned  a  trip  to  Hawley's  Sta¬ 
tion,  a  few  miles  north  to  pick  up 
my  mother  who  had  inadvertently 
gotten  off  there  when  returning 
from  Peoria  after  attending  a  big 
night  attraction  there.  Hawley  s 
Station  had  no  depot — simply  a  rail¬ 
way  platform  ,but  the  trains  stopped 
there.  Railway  hand-cars  in  those 
days  had  no  motive  power  other 
than  operating  the  handle  bars  by 
hand.  I  wasn’t  big  enough  to  do  the 
pumping,  so  I  seldom  got  a  ride. 

Chalsworth  Wreck 

Whether  or  not  the  Chatsworth 
Wreck  occurred  in  tire  eighties  or 
the  early  nineties,  I  am  not  sure, 
but  was  a  major  railway  catastro- 
phy.  There  was  a  much  publicized 
excursion  to  Niagara  Falls  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  Fourth  of  July.  The  train  had 
two  engines  and  a  large  number  of 
coaches.  All  went  well  until  the 
train  reached  a  bridge  over  a  deep 
creek  near  Chatsworth,  Illinois,  near 
the  Indiana  line.  The  head  engine 
got  over  but  the  bridge  collapsed 
under  the  weight  of  the  train  and 
the  rear  engine  and  coach  after 
coach  piled  up  in  the  creek.  Coaches 
were  made  of  wood  and  often  tele¬ 
scoped  causing  heavy  casualties 
from  collision  and  fire.  There  were 
about  100  casualties  including  one 
from  our  town.  His  name  was  Bill 
Stearns.  George  Firth,  our  hardware 
merchant,  escaped  being  killed  but 
was  badly  crippled  for  a  time. 

The  transportation  in  the  Gay  Nin- 
ties  ushered  in  the  bicycle  era  and 
saw  the  big  front  wheel  replaced  by 
two  of  the  same  diameter.  Mass  pro¬ 
duction  furnished  a  cheap  and 
healthy  mode  of  travel.  Small  town 
sport  events  always  included  bicycle 
races.  Racing  wheels  were  higher 
geared  than  regular  ones.  A  trick 
In  racing  was  learning  to  bank  for 
the  turns  as  the  longer  races  used 
the  highways  where  the  corners 
were  not  rounded,  then  the  contest¬ 
ant  had  to  take  the  turn  without  a 
spill.  To  do  this,  he  would  practice 
and  by  leaning  his  body  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  turn,  he  need  not  slow 
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up  bo  much  in  turning. 

Sometimes  it  would  be  a  four  mile 
race  with  many  competitors  and 
other  times  it  would  be  n  race  again¬ 
st  time.  If  a  racer  was  exceptionally 
good,  he  was  often  handicapped  in 
starting  for  the  four  mile  race.  They 
would  start  off  contestants  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  thirty  seconds  or  one  minute, 
but  often  the  champ  would  start 
from  scratch  and  pass  up  the  field. 

In  straight-away  races  for  short 
distances,  it  was  conducted  differ¬ 
ently. 

SOCIAL  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

Our  town,  being  small,  had  only 
two  churches,  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist.  My  parents  were  Metho¬ 
dists  and  took  us  to  church  very 
regularly.  As  a  little  tike,  I  had  to 
go  to  church  on  Sunday  nights  as 
they  had  services  both  morning  and 
evening  those  days. 

1  remember  my  embarrassment 
one  evening  when  kneeling  for  pray¬ 
er  (you  knelt  in  the  pew  for  prayer) 

I  went  to  sleep  with  my  head  on  the 
pew  scat.  Some  time  later  I  awoke, 
but  my  problem  was  how  to  sit  up 
without  attracting  attention  from  the 
congregation.  I  do  know  that  I  arose 
sheepishly,  but  about  the  lapse,  I 
fail  to  remember  any  mentioning  it 
later.  Perhaps  I  got  excused  by  be¬ 
ing  a  small  kid. 

Another  time  I  caused  a  little  stir 
as  being  lost.  This  time  I  missed 
evening  service  and  after  service  I 
was  missed  by  my  parents  and 
search  began  for  me.  Gil  Trow¬ 
bridge  found  me  fast  asleep  in  a 
big  shipping  box  in  front  of  a  store 
across  from  the  church.  I  had  got¬ 
ten  sleepy  and  crawled  in  there  for 
a  nap.  It  must  have  been  summer 
time  when  that  happened. 

In  the  home  we  had  the  family 
altar  and  alternately  read  a  verse 
from  the  evening  text  and  would  be 
called  upon  for  prayer  following. 

I  can  recall  times  when  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  for  me  to  rouse  from  my 
sleepiness  to  read  my  “turn.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  parents  were 
more  positive  in  their  thinking  than 
those  of  today.  Their  convictions  of 
religion  and  right  and  wrong  were 
very  firm  and  unswerving.  Child¬ 
ren  were  taught  to  respect  elders 
and  obey  rules  and  if  one  didn’t,  one 
knew  what  to  expect.  That  was  the 
era  where  they  invented  the  pnrase 
—“Back  of  the  wood-shed.” 

The  church  was  the  dominant  part 
of  the  social  life  of  a  community. 
Musical  groups  would  make  appear¬ 
ances  at  church,  especially  male 
quartettes — often  Negro.  Group 
singing  was  very  popular.  Many  a 
Sunday  afternoon  there  would  be  a 
group  of  young  people  gathered  a- 
round  the  organ  and  enjoying  a  song 
service  and  of  course  there  were 
plenty  of  party  games,  too. 

Occasionally,  there  would  be  a 
circus  come  to  town,  and  there  were 
bob  sledding  and  lantern-slides  and 
picnics. 


MY  UNFORGETTABLE 
CHARACTER 

If  I  were  asked  to  pick  my  most 
unforgettable  character  during  the 
days  of  my  youth,  I  could  select 
Adam  Gebhardt,  harness-maker  and 
cobbler. 

I  loafed  a  great  deal  in  his  shop 
which  was  near  my  father’s  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Mr.  Gebhardt  was  a 
native  of  Germany  and  spoke  brok¬ 
en  English  and  what  I  mean  is,  he 
broke  it  pretty  badly  at  times.  There 
was  the  time  when  he  got  into  alt¬ 
ercation  with  another  party  and  in 
his  excitement  he  told  the  other 
party,  quote,  “You  ain’t  got  no  sense, 
you  ain’t  got  no  sense  at  all,  you  ain’t 
got  as  much  sense  as  my  tog  (dog) 
and  I  ain’t  got  no  tog  eider!” 

1  say  I  could  pick  Mr.  Gebhardt, 
but  I  will  not  for  that  distinction 
could  come  to  no  other  than  Tom¬ 
my  Schureman,  local  storekeeper, 
philanthropist,  owner  of  several  pro¬ 
perties  in  town  including  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  harness  shop,  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  which  my  father  oper¬ 
ated  and  also  several  farm  proper¬ 
ties  adjoining  town.  Yes,  Uncle 
Tommy  as  everyone  called  him,  was 
rich,  yet  to  me  he  was  kind  and  un¬ 
forgettable  —  unforgettable  in  his 
honest  dealings  and  quaint,  thrifty 
habits.  He  used  to  tell  me  about 
his  youth,  which  he  spent  in  New 
Jersey — how  he  was  a  good  foot- 
racer  and  other  things.  He  kept  his 
general  store  largely  for  a  pastime. 

Molases,  oatmeal,  vinegar,  sugar 
and  salt  came  in  barrels.  The  only 
candy  he  kept  was  in  glass  contain¬ 
ers  and  was  in  stick  form.  I  bought 
candy  frequently  but  usually  by  the 
penny’s  worth  at  a  time.  He  sold  1  \'z 
sticks  for  a  penny,  but  wouldn’t 
break  sticks,  so  one  time  I  got  1  stick 
and  the  next  time  2  sticks  for  a  pen¬ 
ny.  I  can  still  hear  him  say,  “Let’s 
see,  did  I  give  you  1  or  2  sticks  the 
last  time.”  Of  course,  I  always  re¬ 
membered  when  he’d  say,  “I  believe 
I  gave  you  2  sticks  the  last  time,” 
yet  he  was  probably  right  more 
times  than  I. 

Uncle  Tommy  was  quite  a  pipe- 
smoker,  but  if  there  was  a  fire  in 
his  big  stove  he  never  used  a  match 
to  light  his  pipe.  He  always  kept 
a  supply  of  shavings  to  start  the  fire 
and  would  get  one  of  these  wood 
shavings,  put  it  in  the  fire  and  light 
his  pipe  with  it.  He  never  used  ker¬ 
osene  or  coal-oil,  as  it  was  usually 
called,  to  start  the  fire.  Coal  was 
used  for  heating  and  sold  by  the 
hundredweight. 

Another  way  of  being  thrifty  was 
his  habit  of  placing  his  shoes  when 
he  retired  at  night.  He  told  me  that 
each  night  as  he  took  off  his  shoes 
lie  would  place  the  right  shoe  to  be 
worn  on  the  left  foot  next  day  and 
alternately.  That  way  he  equalized 
the  wear  and  made  them  last  longer. 
He  wore  a  very  wide  non-form  fit¬ 
ting  shoe,  of  course,  or  he  couldn’t 
have  gotten  by  with  it. 
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He  reminded  me  of  Lincoln  in  that 
if  he  owed  you  u  penny  he  wanted 
you  to  have  it  and  would  go  to  some 
length  to  return  it  if  it  was  an  er¬ 
ror  on  his  port. 

He  had  a  high  code  of  ethics,  and 
a  world  of  humorous  expressions, 
one  of  which  concerned  his  wife, 
Maria.  If  he  came  late  to  the  store 
some  morning  he  would  invariably 
say,  “Maria  slept  on  my  shirt  tail 
too  long.” 

The  Schurcmans  had  a  daughter, 
Stella,  who  was  a  music  teacher  and 
choir  director  in  our  church  and  a 
son,  Fred,  who  farmed  his  father’s 
land  but  lived  in  town.  Fred  had  a 
peculiar  habit  of  eating  at  the  table 
in  a  rocking  chair.  How  did  he  do 
it?  Well,  everybody  said  he  did,  so 
one  time  I  watched  through  the 
window  and  there  he  was  rocking 
and  eating.  You  see  our  school  yard 
was  within  vision  range  of  his  home. 

I  can’t  vouch  for  the  following 
story  told  on  Uncle  Tommy.  At 
times  Uncle  Tommy  would  have  a 
hired  man  who  ate  with  them  and 
the  story  goes  that  Maria  would  fry 
three  eggs  and  Uncle  Tommy  would 
pass  the  egg  plate  to  Maria,  then  to 
Stella,  and  taking  the  last  egg  off 
the  plate  would  say,  “Just  enough, 
just  enough.”  Well,  one  time  the 
hired  man  had  a  companion  and  they 
decided  to  get  the  egg  plate  first 
which  they  did  and  after  emptying 
the  plate  exclaimed,  “Just  enough, 
just  enough." 

I’ll  never  forget  my  good  friend, 
Uncle  Tommy  Schureman,  a  friend 
to  my  family  and  a  benefactor  to 
many. 

MEDICAL 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  our  fam¬ 
ily  doctor,  in  this  case,  Dr.  Watkins. 

I  remember  him  as  wearing  a  long 
beard.  His  office  was  near  our 
home,  but  that  was  a  long  walk 
when  I  had  to  go  get  a  tooth  pulled. 
Doc  would  say,  “Open  your  mouth," 
then  “which  tooth  is  it?”and  down 
would  go  those  forceps  and  you’d 
hang  onto  the  chair  arms  with  both 
hands  and  then  a  yank  this  way  and 
that  way  and  when  the  tooth  finally 
let  loose  it  seemed  as  if  the  top  of 
your  head  were  coming  off.  Wow,  did 
it  hurt!  No  shot  in  the  gums  to  ease 
the  pain  as  is  done  now. 

Doc  Watkins  had  two  children,  a 
boy  Ed  and  a  daughter  Ann  who 
was  my  first  grade  teacher. 

Diphtheria  was  a  dreaded  disease 
as  was  also  smallpox.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  an  adult  with  pox 
scars  on  the  face. 

I  lost  a  seven-year-old  playmate, 
Johnny  Moore,  with  diphtheria.  It 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  my 
young  mind. 

Modern  medical  science  has  taken 
the  dread  out  of  many  communi¬ 
cable  diseases  of  those  days.  T-B  of 
today  was  known  as  consumption 
then.  There  were  two  kinds — quick 
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and  lingering.  Appendicitis  was  la¬ 
beled  inflamation  of  the  bowels 
which  covered  cholera-morbus  as 
well.  I  don’t  remember  that  we  had 
polio  then,  yet  it  might  have  been 
known  by  another  name.  Very  little 
vaccination  was  given,  yet  I  have  a 
large  sear  on  my  arm  from  small¬ 
pox  vaccination. 

When  I  was  rather  young  I  had  a 
very  severe  case  of  membranous 
croup.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  brea¬ 
the.  My  brothers  said  my  breathing 
could  be  heard  a  block  away,  as  it 
was  summer  time  and  doors  were 
open.  About  all  I  recollect  is  of  mo¬ 
ther  bending  over  me  as  I  lay  on  the 
cot  in  the  living  room.  I  heard  the 
boys  outside  and  as  it  was  Sunday 
morning,  I  asked  Mother  w  hy  the 
boys  weren’t  in  Sunday  school.  I 
didn’t  sense  the  seriousness  of  my 
illness,  but  it  seems  my  parents  had 
given  up  hope  for  my  recovery,  for 
1  remember  Mother  asking  me  if  I 
was  ready  to  die  and  talked  to  me 
about  Jesus. 

As  a  last  resort  Doc  Watkins  call¬ 
ed  in  a  specialist  from  Peoria — 
Schenck  was  the  name  or  something 
similar.  He  came  and  had  a  frame¬ 
work  supporting  a  canvas-covering 
over  my  couch.  Then  he  prepared  a 
lime  solution  which  gave  off  a  steam 
which  opened  my  bronchial  pass¬ 
ages  and  gave  relief.  Nowadays, 
they’d  give  a  kid  a  “shot  in  the  arm  ’ 
and  tell  him  to  get  goin’.  Well, 
maybe! 

Those  were  the  so-called  ‘  good 
old  days.”  They  arc  old,  but  I’m  not 
so  sure  they  were  good. 


EDUCATION 

They  tell  the  story  on  me  that 
while  in  the  first  grade  I  would  lay 
my  head  on  the  desk  and  Ann  V  at- 
kins,  my  teacher,  would  ask  me  if 
I  were  sick  and  I  would  tell  hei  I 
had  the  “toofache"  and  she  would 
let  me  go  home.  Of  course,  that  was 
all  1  reallv  wanted,  but  teacher  was 
a  kindly  soul  and  even  though  she 
may  have  surmised  my  feigned 
toothache,  she  would  let  me  go  home 
anyway. 

We  had  no  kindergarten  grade  in 
our  school  when  I  attended.  Oui 
school  building  had  only  two  rooms 
—one  for  smaller  grades  and  the 
other  for  older  scholars. 


Grading  was  unlike  present  day 
schools.  Large  and  older  scholars 
took  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work 
which  was  more  advanced  than  at 
present. 

For  the  older  scholars  discipline 
was  a  major  problem,  hence  the  need 
for  men  teachers  who  wouldn’t  let 
the  scholars  run  the  teacher  out  I 
well  remember  men  teachers  who 
whipped  young  ladies  in  the  pres¬ 


ence  of  all  the  scholars.  Sort  of  an 
object  lesson,  I  presume.  The  teach¬ 
er  would  call  the  guilty  culprit  to 
the  front  of  the  room,  go  to  the 
closet  where  long,  willow  switches 
were  kept  and  "lay  it  on.”  1'vc  seen 
big  girls  take  lashes  across  the 
shoulders,  then  over  the  hips  caus¬ 
ing  the  skirts  to  fly  up.  Girls  always 
wore  skirts  and  did  their  hair  in 
braids  hanging  down  the  back.  Nat¬ 
urally,  boys  sitting  behind  the  girls 
would  pull  those  pig-lails  while  tea¬ 
cher  wasn’t  looking.  Seats  were  all 
double  in  those  days. 

I  remember  one  of  our  men  teach¬ 
ers.  His  name  was  Tom  Duncanson 
and  his  family  lived  just  across  the 
street  from  us.  He  was  very  stern, 
both  in  appearance  and  discipline. 
To  make  it  more  so,  he  wore  a  long, 
reddish  mustache  which  he  kept 
waxed  at  each  end.  He  could  blow 
the  younger  kids  down  with  one 
look. 

Our  spelling  class  recited  orally 
each  day  and  “spelled  down.”  We 
had  good  spellers  and  competition 
was  keen.  I  remember  one  time 
when  a  good  sized  girl  was  lined  up 
in  her  spelling  class  and  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  a  big  wet  spot  appeared  on  the 
floor  at  her  feet.  I  felt  sorry  for 
her,  but  you  can  imagine  what  ev¬ 
eryone  did.  If  Etta  Cornell  is  still 
living,  I’ll  venture  she  hasn  t  forgot¬ 
ten  the  incident. 

Scripture  reading  was  used  in  op¬ 
ening  exercises  each  morning.  Then 
sometimes  that  would  be  followed 
by  Bible  verse  quotations  in  answ¬ 
er  to  roll-call.  Tom  Plackett  always 
responded  with,  “Jesus  wept.’  He 
didn’t  always  get  his  anticipated 
snickers,  but  once  in  a  while  he  did. 
Even  then  there  was  no  rule  that 
would  hold  a  youngster  from  having 
his  fun. 

The  Spencerian  System  of  writing 
was  at  its  height  then  and  copybooks 
were  used  for  daily  class  work — a 
15  minute  period  daily. 

My  sister,  Florence,  ten  years  my 
senior,  taught  in  the  lower  grades  but 
fortunately  for  her  she  never  had  me 
in  her  grades. 

For  recesses  and  noons  we  played 
baseball,  football,  skating  (in  sea¬ 
son),  shimy,  drop  the  handkerchief 
and  blackmare  (pump-pump-pull-a- 
way). 

I  recall  once  when  brother  Charlie, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  hard 
to  catch  while  running  through, 
thought  he  would  take  a  girl  through 
with  him— the  results?  All  went 
well  until  Charlie  fell  down  and 
since  he  was  wearing  trousers  too 
tight  for  him  they  split  in  the  crotch 
from  stem  to  stern  and  “up  Charlie 
got  and  home  did  trot  as  fast  as  he 
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could  caper.”  That  wasn’t  “Old 
Mother  Twitehet’’— it  was  “Young 
Charlie  Crotchet,”  and  that  was  fun¬ 
ny. 

I  remember  another  incident  but 
this  time  it  was  a  young  lady  in  dis¬ 
tress.  Min  Fisher  was  jumping  the 
rope  and  her  underskirt  came  down 
and  was  she  embarrassed!  But  not 
for  long,  as  the  other  girls  soon 
formed  a  circle  around  her  until  re¬ 
pairs  were  made. 

RECREATION 

What  did  kids  do  for  fun  then?  Al¬ 
ways  and  at  any  time  kids  have  fun. 
That  is  a  necessary  part  of  boys  life. 

I  recall  one  big  day  in  the  year  was 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Dad,  being  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  had  two  150 
lb.  anvils.  On  th?  Fourth,  there 
would  be  a  bunch  of  town  kids  get 
out  of  bed  about  4:00  A.  M.  and  with 
one  anvil  on  top  of  the  other  and 
plenty  of  powder  between,  there 
would  be  one  or  more  big  explosion 
They  would  really  wake  up  the 
town!  Bill  Hanford,  our  local  grain 
dealer,  objected  every  year  to  this 
procedure,  as  it  disturbed  his  slum¬ 
ber,  but  he  got  no  sympathy  from 
the  kids. 

Ball  games,  baseball  that  is,  for 
basketball  was  not  invented,  as  yet, 
gave  an  outlet  for  our  pent-up  ener¬ 
gy.  We  played  football,  too,  but  by 
kicking  instead  of  carrying  the  ball. 
One  boy— the  4  Fs  we  called  him, 
Frank  Frederick  Fillmore  Fisher — 
didn’t  have  the  art  of  kicking  the 
ball.  Sometimes  he’d  kick  too  high, 
miss  the  ball  entirely,  and  fall  back¬ 
ward;  other  times  he’d  kick  too  low 
—into  the  dirt— and  fall  on  top  of 
the  ball.  He  made  for  fun. 

The  young  men  had  baseball  clubs 
organized  in  various  towns  and  when 
there  was  a  game  at  the  Valley  it 
was  usually  on  Sunday  and  that 
was  tough  on  the  Wolford  kids  for 
our  folks  wouldn’t  let  us  go  to  Sun¬ 
day  games. 

We  played  Shimy  in  a  Hole  quite 
a  lot,  too  a  sort  of  home  made 
hockey,  only  we  used  a  stick  and 
tin-can.  The  object  was  to  put  the 
can  in  a  hole  with  boys  and  sticks 
mixing  it  up.  Once  in  a  while  a  kid 
got  about  kayoed  by  a  stick. 


THE  FORWARD  LOOK 


It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not  good 
for  one  to  think  only  of  the  past, 
but  one  should  live  in  the  present 
and  anticipate,  also,  the  potentials 
for  the  future. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  said. 
“Harry,  I  would  like  to  live  another 
twenty-five  or  more  years  just  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  the  future.’’ 
He  looked  forward  to  the  future  in 
an  awareness  of  progress  in  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor.  Some,  because 
of  age  limitations,  shall  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  this  opportunity  yet  I  feel 
that  it  does  present  a  challenge  in 
our  thinking. 

In  this,  an  atomic  age,  will  civili¬ 
zation  be  destroyed  or  will  it  sur¬ 
vive?  Will  the  death  weapons  be 
used  to  benefit  rather  than  destroy 
mankind? 

Will  there  be  space  travel  to  other 
planets? 

Is  thex-e  human  life  on  them? 

Will  push-button  control  be  en¬ 
larged  to  embrace  more  and  more 
fields?  Will  heart  disease  and  can¬ 
cer  be  conquei'ed? 

Will  the  average  span  of  life  reach 
one  hundred? 

Will  there— Aw!  What’s  the  use 
of  more,  for  the  answer  lies  in  the 
Negro  spiritual  entitled,  Nobody 
Knows  But  The  Loi'd.” 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  Harry  Wol¬ 
ford,  as  he  tells  it.  Much,  much 
more  could  be  said.  Briefly  let  me 


touch  upon  a  few  facts  not  to  be 
learned  in  the  next  chapter. 


The  Wolfords  before  him  shared  a 
love  for  working  with  wood.  Harry 
did  not  inherit  the  wood  whittling 
characteristic — but  how  he  does  love 
to  hold  a  thin  bit  of  wood  (with  a 
lead  core)  in  his  right  hand  and 
pencil  his  thoughts  on  paper.  His 
hobby  of  writing  poetry  began  in 
earnest  when  he  was  temporarily 
blinded  in  1936.  With  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  and  think  and  listen,  he  ob- 
sorbed  ideas  which  took  permanent 
form  in  his  volume  of  “Products  of 
My  Pen,”  published  in  1955.  The 
most  recent  poems  are  not  included 
in  that  publication;  one  of  them  is 
representative. 


The  Image 

(Genesis  1:27  So  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him.) 

I  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  a  maiden 
fair 

And  an  image  of  God  was  mirror¬ 
ed  there, 

A  soul  so  pure  and  filled  with  love 
It  could  come  only  from  the 
Source  above, 

A  spark  of  Himself  made  to  grow 
and  glow, 

Nurtured  by  courage,  faith,  hope, 
and  so 

A  soul  unblemished — a  lovely  face 
That  made  a  portrait  of  heavenly 
grace. 

With  riches  much  greater  than  prec¬ 
ious  gold; 

With  riches  far  greater  than  can 
be  told. 

And  lest  this  image  be  lost  to  me 
I  shall  ti-y  again  this  soul  to  see. 
Note:  Look  into  the  eyes  of  your 
child  and  you  may  see  all  this  and 
more. 

H.  W.  June  1956 


Like  his  mother,  Harry  Wolford 
suffered  from  cataracts  of  the  eye. 
His  blindness  was  cured  to  a  mark¬ 
ed  degree  by  medical  treatment.  I 
remember  its  duration,  for  more 
than  a  year.  I  was  the  last  child, 
and  the  only  one  left  at  home  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  By  the  hour  I  read 
to  him,  mostly  about  Lincoln.  I  re¬ 
call  one  time  in  particular  when  I 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  story  I  did¬ 
n’t  cease  reading  when  a  visitor  ar¬ 
rived.  I  recall  the  sting  of  his  re¬ 
primand.  I  i-ecall  too,  the  gradual 
lifting  of  this  veil  of  darkness.  One 
day  he  came  home  from  church  and 
said  to  me,  “I  was  able  to  recognize 
you  in  the  church  choir  today.” 

What  are  the  outstanding  charact¬ 
eristics  of  this  man  who  didn’t  fin¬ 
ish  his  own  story?  Honesty!  Con¬ 
geniality!  And  here  I  have  to  re¬ 
strict  my  comments  for  I  could  write 
reams  on  this  man  with  absolute 
knowledge  of  my  subject. 

Hari'y  puts  the  story  of  his  life 
from  his  marriage  up  to  now  in  one 
sentence:  “I  hitched  myself  to  the 
Mrs.  and  I’ve  been  in  the  harness 
ever  since.” 

So  now  you  may  proceed  to  “The 
Farmer  Takes  A  Wife.”  Some  far¬ 
mers  have  wives  who  share  with 
deep  interest  the  daily  concerns  of 
the  farm.  Some  farmers  have  wives 
who  married  the  man  but  not  the 
farmer,  and  consequently  the  team 
is  not  a  perfect  working  team.  Weil 
Harry,  the  farmer-at-heart,  took  a 
wife  who  took  to  the  farm. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  Farmer  Takes  A  Wife 


THE  GRIMM  HISTORY 

HANS  J.  GRIMM 

Hans  J.  Grimm  was  born  March 
20,  1793,  in  Holstein,  Germany.  He 
was  married  there  and  to  this  union 
were  born  seven  sons  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter.  They  were:  Claus  Henry,  Fred 
(Fritz),  Henry  (Heinrich).  James, 
William,  a  son  who  died  in  infancy, 
one  that  died  in  his  youth,  und  one 
daughter,  Dora. 

The  wife  died  in  Germany  at  the 
age  of  32  years.  She  was  a  spinner 
of  fine  linens  and  lace.  She  boiled 
flax  in  an  outdoors  kettle  and  wove 
a  linen  tablecloth  which  is  now  the 
property  of  Mrs.  El  wood  Stahlcy  of 
Mulberry,  Kansas.  Exposure  caused 
ill  health,  resulting  in  pneumonia. 
After  her  death  Hans  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1857,  making  his  home  with 
Claus  Henry  near  Letts,  Iowa.  He 
died  June  24,  1869,  at  the  age  of  76 
years,  and  is  buried  in  Wagner 
cemetery  northeast  of  Letts,  Iowa. 

CLAUS  HENRY  GRIMM 

Claus  Henry  Grimm,  son  of  Hans 
J.  Grimm,  was  born  December  28, 
1821,  at  Lubeck,  near  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Hans  Grimm. 

For  seven  years  Claus  was  in 
training  or  in  war.  On  one  of  his 
furloughs  he  married  Catherine 
Marie  Schlichting,  whom  he  had 
met  when  he  was  learning  the  shoe¬ 
making  trade  from  her  father. 

Tired  of  military  service,  Claus 
came  home  from  the  army  when  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  old.  In  Ger¬ 
many  at  (hat  time  people  lived  in 
villages  and  walked  to  work  on  small 
farms.  They  were  at  that  time  under 
Danish  control.  In  1857,  the  Grimms 
decided  to  come  to  America.  After 
they  landed  in  New  York,  they 
bought  furniture  there,  then  came 
by  train  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  where 
Claus  Henry  worked  at  the  shoe¬ 
making  trade.  After  a  residence 
there  of  eight  years,  they  moved  to 
a  farm  near  Letts,  Louisa  county, 
Iowa.  They  lived  there  until  1873. 
Then  they  bought  a  farm  north  of 
Nevada,  Story  County,  Iowa,  and 
moved  there  about  March  1874. 
They  sold  this  farm  and  in  1891 
moved  to  Zearing,  Story  County,  la. 
on  a  120-acre  farm  which  they  had 
purchased  from  Aaron  Lanehaster. 

Claus  and  Catherine  were  parents 
of  three  children,  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  Germany.  They  were:  Aug¬ 
ust  Henry,  born  September  12,  1849, 
Emma  who  died  in  infancy,  _and 
Maria  Caroline,  born  May  7,  1856. 

A  granddaughter,  Malinda  Grimm 
Wolford,  recalls  that  Claus  never 
did  learn  to  speak  English  well.  He 
did  not  allow  anyone  in  the  home 
to  work  on  Good  Friday,  saying 


that  Good  Friday  meant  as  much  to 
him  as  Easter,  lie  read  his  Bible  a 
lot.  Claus  was  tall,  fair,  and  had 
bright  blue  eyes.  Malinda  remem¬ 
bers  that  she  often  stayed  in  the 
grandparents  home  as  a  young  girl, 
and  slept  on  a  bed  which  had  ropes 
stretched  across  it  in  in  place  of 
bedsprings,  and  a  straw  tick  placed 
on  top  of  the  ropes.  She  remembers 
how  much  she  liked  to  bounce  on 
the  bed  and  stretch  the  ropes. 

MARIE  CAROLINE  GRIMM 

Maria  Caroline  Grimm  was  born 
May  7,  1856,  the  third  child  of  Claus 
and  Catherine  Schlichting  Grimm, 
at  Grissan  (German  spelling),  and 
was  baptized  May  5,  1857,  in  Ger¬ 
many.  She  arrived  in  America  with 
her  parents  July,  1857. 

Marie  Caroline  married  Franklin 
Pierce  Stahlcy  on  March  7,  1876,  in 
Story  county,  Iowa.  To  this  union 
four  children  were  born:  Carrie 
Amelia  Stahley  was  born  May  12, 
1877,  at  Nevada,  Iowa,  and  passed 
away  March  7.  1933  at  Mulberry, 
Kansas;  Elwood  Pierce  Stahlcy  was 
born  January  9,  1879,  at  Nevada  and 
died  July  7,  1948,  at  Mulberry,  Kan. 
Both  Amelia  and  Elwood  are  buried 
at  Mulberry.  Elwood  married  Clara 
Fern  McCreight,  daughter  of  Har¬ 
vey  Elmer  and  Hattie  Peck  Mc¬ 
Creight,  on  August  3,  1944.  Elwyn 
Lcrov  Stahley  was  born  January  15, 
1888  in  Greeley  county,  Kansas,  and 
died  at  the  home  of  his  grandpar¬ 
ents  on  June  18,  1892,  at  Zearing, 
Iowa.  Edith  Gladys  Stahley  was 
born  July  30,  1895  at  Mulberry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stahley  made  their 
home  near  Nevada,  Richland  town¬ 
ship,  Iowa,  until  the  spring  of  1886 
when  they  moved  to  Aurora.  Ncbr. 
Later  they  homesteaded  in  Greeley 
countv,  Kansas,  where  Elwyn  Le¬ 
roy  was  born.  They  they  started 
East  without  much  of  this  world’s 
goods,  stopping  one  year  at  Lyons, 
roy  was  born.  They  then  started 
oral,  Missouri,  and  in  1900,  to  Mul¬ 
berry,  Kansas,  where  Carrie  died 
July  29,  1914. 

In  1908.  Mr.  Stahley  left  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  went  to  Oklahoma.  Not 
much  more  is  known  about  him  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  family  thinks  he  is 
buried  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

JAMES  F.  GRIMM 

James  F.  Grimm,  son  of  Hans  J. 
Grimm,  was  born  May  26.  1828  in 
Holstein,  Germany.  He  married  An¬ 
na  Katherine  Wolf  December  25, 
1853.  and  they  came  to  America  in 
1856.  To  this  union  six  children 
were  born:  Dora  Catherine  was 
born  in  Germany  December  22,1855; 
Fred,  born  in  1857.  was  married  to 
Maggie  Holenodle:  Carrie  and  Hen¬ 
ry  both  died  in  infancy;  Will  who 
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never  married,  died  in  May,  1932; 
and  Anna  who  was  born  March  26. 
1866.  She  married  Jack  Abbott  on 
March  15,  1900.  Anna  died  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1953  and  is  buried  at  Cones- 
ville,  Iowa.  Anna  Katherine  Grimm 
died  in  1868  and  is  buried  on  a  Letts 
farm. 

Later  James  married  Mrs.  Cath¬ 
erine  Gertrude  Wilton  who  had  two 
sons,  Henry  and  Theodore  Wilton. 
The  children  of  this  marriage  were 
John  and  Frank  Grimm.  John  was 
married  and  had  one  daughter,  Lelia. 
John  died  in  1923  and  is  buried  in 
the  Indian  Creek  cemetery.  Frank 
married  Ella  Mary  Kuder  and  they 
had  two  sons  Walter  and  Lloyd. 

James  F.  Grimm  died  January  5. 
1896,  and  is  buried  in  the  Indian 
Creek  cemetery,  Louisa  county,  la. 

DORA  GRIMM  CLARK 

Dora  Catherine  Grimm  Clark,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  James  and  Anna 
Grimm  was  born  December  22, 
1855,  in  Germany.  She  married 
Homer  Clark  on  January  7,  1875. 
They  were  the  parents  of  six  child¬ 
ren:  Ora,  boi-n  December  29.  1875, 
Charles  Chester  born  December  24. 
1877,  Frankie  born  February  11. 
1880  (died  October  12,  1882),  James 
born  October  8,  1883,  Mary  Ann  born 
December  3,  1887,  and  Marcelcs  Al- 
mon  born  January  11,  1892. 

Dora  Clark  died  April  16,  1928 
and  Homer  Clark  died  July  27,  1944. 
Both  are  buried  in  the  Indian  Creek 
cemetery,  Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

Fred  Grimm,  son  of  James  F.  and 
Anna  Grimm,  was  born  October  18, 
1858  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Maggie  Hohenadel.  Maggie  was 
born  December  24,  1857  and  died 
Februarv  24,  1915.  Fred  died  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1924.  Both  are  buried  in  St. 
Mary’s  cemetery,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
They  had  one  son  Robert  Scott 
Grimm. 

Robert  Scott  Grimm,  son  of  Fred 
and  Maggie  Hohenadel  Grimm,  was 
born  January  13.  1895,  in  Davenport, 
Iowa.  He  married  Edna  Helena 
Eisner  on  May  8,  1943.  Edna  Helena 
was  born  January  10,  1902,  in  Mus¬ 
catine,  Iowa. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Grimm  Abbott, 
daughter  of  James  F.  and  Anna 
Grimm,  was  born  at  Davenport,  la. 
March  26,  1867.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  an  infant  and  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  Claus  and  Marie 
Grimm,  took  her  and  raised  her.  She 
was  married  to  Andrew  J.  Abbott, 
a  widower,  March  15.  1900,  in  Lou¬ 
isa  countv,  Iowa,  where  they  lived 
until  1905,  at  which  time  they  moved 
to  Zearing,  Iowa.  In  1917  they  left 
the  farm  and  moved  into  Zearing. 
Mr.  Abbott  passed  away  December 
23,  1950,  at  the  age  of  86.  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Abbott  had  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  that  year 
on  March  15,  1050.  Anna  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  always  lived  her  faith  and  was 
never  too  busy  to  lend  a  hand  to 
anyone  needing  help.  She  had  a 
cheerful  disposition  and  loved  to 
joke.  Jack  had  a  daughter,  Emma, 
by  a  former  marriage.  His  first  wife 
passed  away  when  Emma  was  a 
small  child.  Anna  loved  and  treat¬ 
ed  Emma  like  a  child  of  her 
own.  Emma  married  Earl  Sparrow. 
Anna  passed  away  February  16, 
195’.  Jack  and  Anna  Abbott  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery  by  the  side 
of  Emma’s  mother  and  little  sister 
at  Conesville,  Iowa. 

John  George  Grimm,  son  of  James 
F.  and  Gertrude  Grimm,  was  born 
May  26,  1872  in  Louisa  county,  la. 
On  February  11,  1897  he  married 
Laura  E.  DeMuth.  To  this  union 
was  born  two  children.  Verle  James 
who  died  in  infancy  and  Lela  Faye. 
After  their  marriage  they  moved  to 
Wapello,  Iowa.  John  became  a 
prominent  stock  buyer  and  had  large 
land  holdings.  He  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  a  meat  market  and  later  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  contracting 
business.  Active  in  civic  affairs.  A 
member  of  Masonic  Lodge,  Shrine, 
Knight  Templars,  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ians,  M.  W.  A.,  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  He 
was  a  genial  and  kindly  man  being 
a  benefactor  to  the  poor.  He  died 
July  8,  1923  and  was  buried  in  Ind¬ 
ian  Creek  cemetery,  Louisa  county. 

Franklin  Madison  Grimm,  son  of 
James  F.  Grimm  and  Gertrude  Wil¬ 
ton  Grimm,  was  born  December  14, 
1877.  He  married  Mary  Ellen  Kudcr 
on  December  7,  1900.  Two  boys 

vere  born  to  them,  James  Walter, 
September  20,  1903,  and  Lloyd  D. 
Grimm,  March  13,  1906.  The  Grimm 
family  made  their  home  in  Wapello, 
Iowa.'  The  bovs  graduated  from 
Wapello  High  school.  Franklin  was 
a  well-known  stock  buyer.  He  re¬ 
tired  three  years  before  his  death 
on  April  11."  1949,  his  death  having 
been  caused  by  a  heart  attack.  Mary 
Ellen  Kuder  Grimm  was  born  De¬ 
cember  1.  1879  and  passed  away 
September  12.  1934.  Both  are  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Wapello,  Iowa. 

James  Walter  Grimm,  son  of 
Franklin  and  Gertrude  Grimm,  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Wapello.  Iowa,  High 
school  and  then  attended  Iowa 
State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
March,  1927,  majoring  in  Civil  En¬ 
gineering.  After  graduation  he 
worked  for  the  City  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
then  went  to  Chicago  where  he 
worked  for  awhile  with  the  Sanitary 
Department  then  later  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
in  charge  of  all  construction  for  the 
City  of  Chicago.  On  June  20,  1931,  he 
married  a  Chicago  girl.  Muriel  Loy¬ 
ola  Accola.  They  lived  in  Chicago 
until  January.  1941,  then  bought  a 
home  in  Park  Ridge.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Pamela  Jeanne,  born  July 
26,  1940. 

Lloyd  David  Grimm,  son  of  Frank¬ 


lin  and  Gertrude  Grimm,  graduated 
from  Wapello  high  school  in  1925, 
and  graduated  from  the  State  Uni 
versitv  of  Iowa  in  15)29.  lie  played 
football  on  the  varsity  team  during 
his  college  days  and  coached  foot¬ 
ball  in  schools  for  several  years  af¬ 
terward.  For  the  next  fifteen  years 
he  farmed  near  Wapello,  Iowa.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge. 
Lloyd  married  Lucy  Ross  August  21, 
1934  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  To  this 
union  two  children  were  born:  Lucy 
Jane,  born  June  8,  1937,  a  student 
at  Iowa  State  College  and  a  son, 
David  Ross,  born  August  18,  1940 
Lloyd  died  February  22.  1956,  and 
is  buried  in  the  Wapello  cemetery. 


AUGUST  HENRY  GRIMM 

If  the  old  country  had  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  population  of  the 
new,  Iowa  would  not  have  reached 
its  present  high  state  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Germany  has  furnished  her 
full  quota  of  excellent  men  and  a- 
mong  them  August  Henry  Grimm. 
He  was  born  in  Lubeck,  Holstein, 
Germany,  September  12,  1849,  the 
eldest  child  of  Claus  Henry  and 
Catherine  Schlichting  Grimm.  The 
father  and  mother  immigrated  to 
this  country,  landing  in  New  York 
in  July,  1857.  They  located  in  Dav¬ 
enport,  Scott  County,  Iowa,  but  af¬ 
ter  a  residence  there  of  eight  years, 
they  moved  to  a  farm  near  Letts, 
Louisa  county,  Iowa. 

The  school  days  of  Mr.  Grimm 
were  spent  in  the  Davenport  Public 
schools  until  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  then  for  three  years  he  attend¬ 
ed  night  school  and  worked  during 
the  day  in  a  men’s  clothing  store. 
He  often  spoke  about  not  having 
desks  at  night  school  and  how  they 
had  to  sit  on  planks.  Often  the 
teacher  would  come  walking  over 
the  planks  with  his  strap  in  his  hand 
and  punish  some  pupil.  After  the 
three  years  of  clerking  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Letts  where  he 
worked  with  his  father  on  the  farm 
until  ho  was  twenty  one.  Then  he 
borrowed  money  with  which  to  buy 
a  team  and  rented  a  farm  for  him¬ 
self.  When  they  picked  corn,  they 
picked  without  throw  boards  on  the 
wagon.  One  person  picked  on  each 
side  of  the  wagon  and  one  picked 
the  down  row. 

Two  years  later  on  October  21. 
1873.  August  Henry  Grimm  married 
Matilda  Stoltenberg.  That  year,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grimm  together  with  his 
parents  went  from  Letts,  la.  to  Nev¬ 
ada.  Ia.  where  they  purchased  a  farm 
in  Richland  Township.  Sec.  18.  N.  E. 
quarter,  north  of  Nevada,  from  John 
F..  Burson.  The  purchase  price  was 
six  dollars  per  acre.  It  was  raw 
prairie  land.  They  broke  the  sod 
and  started  to  build  a  home.  While 
the  home  was  being  built,  they  lived 
in  a  shack  on  the  James  Dillon  farm. 

One  winter  Mr.  Grimm  hauled 
coal  from  Squaw  Creek,  west  of 
Boone,  Iowa.  and.  as  he  was  hard 
pressed  for  money,  he  would  haul 
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coal  and  sell  it  to  neighbors.  He  and 
a  neighbor  would  each  drive  a  team 
and  have  another  tied  to  the  back. 
They  were  often  gone  three  days. 
Times  were  pretty  hard,  lie  told  of 
borrowing  money  from  a  friend  and 
paying  20  per  cent  interest. 

They  had  no  windmill  or  gas  eng¬ 
ine  to  pump  water,  but  would  have 
several  shallow  wells  around  in  the 
pasture,  and  during  the  summer  it 
was  a  regular  chore  at  noontime  to 
go  from  one  to  another  with  a  rope 
and  bucket  and  draw  the  wells  dry. 
They  hung  butter  and  cream  in  the 
well  near  the  house.  They  had  no 
bundle  carrier  on  the  binder  so  they 
gathered  the  bundles  and  carried 
them  to  the  shock  row.  In  those 
days  they  always  stacked  the  grain. 

Mr.  Grimm  was  a  lover  of  horses 
and  raised  quite  a  few  Clydesdale 
and  Percheon  colls.  He  was  an  act¬ 
ive  Republican,  seldom  missing  a 
caucus.  He  held  numerous  offices 
such  as  Township  Trustee,  School 
Board  director,  and  Township  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  School  Board. 

In  March  1890,  Mr.  Grimm  sold 
the  farm  to  T.  O.  Thompson,  but  he 
did  not  give  possession  until  March, 
1891.  His  father,  Claus  Grimm,  own¬ 
ed  the  adjoining  160  acres  which  he 
had  purchased  from  John  E.  Burson 
in  1873.  He  sold  at  the  same  time 
but  gave  possession  right  away. 
Claus  Grimm  received  S25.00  per 
Acre,  and  Henry  received  S23.00  pen- 
acre.  Henry  then  purchased  a  farm 
of  160  acres  in  Sec.  14,  and  his  fath¬ 
er  purchased  120  acres  in  Sec.  11, 
in  Lincoln  Township,  Story  County, 
Iowa.  They  bought  the  land  from 
Aaron  Lancaster  for  $16.00  per  acre, 
and  moved  on  the  farm  March,  1891. 

Henry  and  Matilda  Grimm  were 
active  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  first,  at  Valley  View  school 
house  six  miles  north  of  Nevada. 
Later  they  transferred  the  Valley- 
View  membership  to  McCallsburg. 
After  moving  to  Zearing  they-  at¬ 
tended  the  Evangelical  church,  but 
kept  their  memberships  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  They  moved  into 
Zearing.  Iowa,  in  March,  1904.  Mr. 
Grimm  became  president  of  the 
State  Savings  Bank  in  Zearing;  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Mason¬ 
ic  Lodge,  and  Eastern  Star;  also,  a 
member  of  the  Oddfellow  Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimm  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  six  children:  August  Louis, 
born  June  4,  1875,  Nevada,  Iowa; 
Emma,  born  July  8,  1878,  and  passed 
away  February  28,  1879,  having  had 
membranous  croup.  She  is  buried 
in  the  Nevada  cemetery.  Malinda 
Adelia  was  born  October  14,  1880, 
Nevada.  Iowa:  Clara  Gertrude,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18.  1890,  Nevada;  Florence 

Matilda.  May  17,  1894.  Zearing,  la.; 
and  Jennie  Marie,  March  8,  1902, 

Zearing,  Iowa.  Florence  Matilda 
Bell  passed  away  April  26,  1956,  in 
Salinas.  California. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Grimm  passed  away 
on  December  10,  1906,  and  Mr.  Aug¬ 
ust  Henry  Grimm  passed  away  on 
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April  2.  1922.  Both  ore  buried  in  the 
Zearing  .cemetery. 

Matilda  Sloltcnbcrg  Grimm 

Matilda  Stoltenbc  rg  was  born  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  August  18,  1855. 
Her  parents  were  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  from  Holstein,  Ger¬ 
many.  The  voyage  took  them  twen¬ 
ty-two  weeks  because  of  bad  weath¬ 
er  and  trouble  with  the  sail  boat. 
The  parents  located  in  Davenport, 
Iowa.  Her  father  died  in  1858.  In 
1860  her  mother  married  J.  II.  Ev¬ 
ans  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  on 
the  same  boat  and  who  had  come 
from  the  same  locality  in  Germany. 
In  1862,  the  mother  passed  away 
and  Matilda  lived  with  a  guardian 
until  her  stepfather  married  a  Mrs. 
Hoffman  of  Grandview,  Iowa,  then 
he  took  her  to  live  with  them.  Here 
she  attended  country  school  and 
church  in  Grandview.  At  the  age  of 
16  years  she  began  to  work  for  a 
very  nice  family  who  were  very 
good  to  her.  She  continued  to  work 
for  them  until  her  marriage.  It  was 
in  this  home  that  she  wras  married 
to  Henry  Grimm  on  October  21, 
1873.  She  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Sunday  school  and 
church.  After  moving  to  Zearing, 
Iowa,  she  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  which 
was  organized  in  1898.  She  was 
“Ruth”  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900, 

Worthy  Matron  in  1901,  Treasurer 
in  1903,  1904  and  1905  and  had  been 
elected  Treasurer  again  three  days 
before  her  death  December  10,  1906. 

Matilda  was  the  only  child  of  Hen¬ 
ry  and  Marie  Horn  Stoltenberg. 
Henry  Stoltenberg  had  been  a  coach¬ 
man  for  his  Uncle  in  Germany.  This 
uncle  had  a  wife  picked  out  for 
Henry,  but  he  chose  to  pick  his  own 
wife,  one  whom  he  dearly  loved. 
This  angered  the  uncle,  but  he  did 
give  him  passage  money  for  the  trip 
to  America.  Henry  and  Maria  Stol¬ 
tenberg  arc  buried  in  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

August  Henry  Grimm  Family 
Record 

Marriages: 

August  Henry  Grimm  to  Matilda 
Stoltenberg  October  21,  1873. 

Witnesses:  C.  C.  Furnas  and  El¬ 
sie  Schneider. 

Births: 

August  Louis  wras  born  June  4, 
1875. 

Emma  Laura  was  born  July  8, 
1878,  and  died  Feb.  28.  1879. 

Malinda  Adelia  was  born  October 
14.  1880. 

Clara  Gertrude  was  born  Febru¬ 
ary  18.  1890. 

Florence  Matilda  was  born  May 
17.  1894. 

Jennie  Marie  was  born  March  8. 
1902. 


AUGUST  LOUIS  GRIMM,  the  son 
of  August  Henry  and  Matilda  Stolt- 
cnberg  Grimm,  was  born  on  a  farm 
north  of  Nevada,  Iowa,  on  June  4, 
1875  lie  moved  to  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship,  Story  county,  Iowa,  with  his 
parents  in  the  spring  of  1891. 

Louis  attended  school  in  Lincoln 
township  during  the  1890  s.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1904.  Louis  married  Elsie 
Viola  Shultz  at  Hubbard,  Iowa.  They 
established  their  permanent  home 
on  the  family  farm  in  Lincoln  town¬ 
ship.  The  land  was  located  in  Sec¬ 
tion  11  and  Section  14. 

Louis  owned  a  herd  of  purebred 
shorthorn  cattle  for  many  years.  The 
cattle  won  a  number  of  ribbons  at 
Iowa  fairs  and  shows.  Louis  was  a 
Lincoln  township  trustee  for  more 
than  twenty  five  years.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  State  Savings  Bank 
of  Zearing. 

Louis  died  on  August  13,  1947.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Zearing  cemetery. 

Elsie  Viola  Shultz  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Benjamin  and  Susanna  Bitt¬ 
ner  Shultz.  Benjamin  and  Susanna 
were  married  in  Somerset  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  December  25,  1853. 
They  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  to  Illinois,  and 
from  Illinois  to  a  farm  in  Hardin 
county,  Iowa.  The  farm  was  located 
southwest  of  Hubbard,  Iowa.  The 
family  arrived  in  Hardin  county  in 
the  1880’s. 

Elsie  was  born  on  December  3, 
1876,  near  Riddott,  Illinois.  She  ac¬ 
companied  her  parents  to  Hardin 
county,  Iowa.  She  was  living  at 
Hubbard,  Iowa,  when  she  married 
August  Louis  Grimm. 

Elsie  died  on  May  2,  1936.  She 
was  buried  in  the  Zearing  cemetery. 
A  sister  of  Elsie,  Nellie  M.  Shultz, 
lived  at  the  Louis  Grimm  home  for 
many  years. 

Donald  H.  Grimm,  the  son  of  El¬ 
sie  and  Louis,  was  born  near  Zear¬ 
ing.  Iowa,  on  July  31,  1907.  He  at¬ 
tended  Maple  Hill  No.  5  country 
school  in  Section  14  through  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade.  He  finished  the  eighth 
grade  at  the  Zearing  Independent 
School.  Don  graduated  from  the 
Lincoln  Consolidated  School  in  1925. 
His  cousin,  Vernon  Wolford,  was  a 
member  of  the  same  graduating 
class. 

Don  attended  the  State  University 
ot  Iowa  from  1925  to  1929.  He  grad¬ 
uated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  de¬ 
gree. 

Don  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Zearing.  Iowa,  on  April  15,  1935.  He 
is  serving  as  postmaster  in  1956.  He 
was  on  military  leave  from  the  post 
office  from  December  22,  1942  to 
March  1.  1946. 

Don  was  inducted  into  the  United 
States  Army  on  December  22,  1942. 
He  received  basic  infantry  training 
at  Fort  McClellan.  Alabama.  He  was 
in  the  infantry  until  he  arrived  at 


Sidney,  Australia,  in  May,  1943.  He 
was  transferred  to  a  mail  transpor¬ 
tation  unit  at  Sidney. 

Don  arrived  at  Milne  Bay,  Papua. 
New  Guinea,  in  late  June.  1943.  He 
was  stationed  there  until  he  was 
sent  to  the  Philippines  staging  area 
at  Hollandia,  Dutch  New  Guinea,  in 
October,  1944.  Don  arrived  at  Tacl- 
oban,  Leyte,  Phillippincs,  in  early 
November,  1944.  The  battle  was 
still  in  progress  near  Tacloban  when 
he  arrived.  He  left  the  Philippines 
for  the  United  States  in  September, 
1945.  He  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Crowder,  Missouri,  on  October  22, 
1945. 

Don  is  a  member  of  Pacific  Lodge 
No.  469,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Zearing  Post 
116,  The  American  Legion,  and  the 
Veterans  of  F'oreign  Wars  at  Nev¬ 
ada,  Iowa. 

Don’s  wife,  Emelie  Hanson  Grimm, 
is  of  Norweigian  descent. 

Bertha  Skeie  was  the  daughter  of 
Ingebrit  and  Britta  Skeie  of  Rosen- 
dal,  Hardanger,  Norway.  Ole  Han¬ 
son  was  the  son  of  Hans  and  Har- 
borg  Skeie  of  Rosendal,  Hardanger, 
Norway. 

Ole  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1889.  He  returned  to  Norway  in 
1899.  In  1902,  Ole  and  Bertha  were 
married  at  Roland,  Iowa.  They  were 
the  parents  of  three  children.  The 
children  were  Hans,  Emelie,  and 
Clara. 

Emelie  was  born  at  Roland,  Iowa. 
She  was  confirmed  by  the  Bergen 
Lutheran  church  of  Roland,  Iowa,  in 
1919.  She  graduated  from  the  high 
school  in  Roland  in  1923. 

Emelie  attended  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  for  two  years,  1925-1927. 
She  taught  school'  at  Roanwood, 
Montana,  for  two  years,  1927-1929. 
Then  she  returned  to  Iowa  and  en¬ 
rolled  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa.  She  graduated  from  Iowa 
State  college  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  1931.  She  did 
graduate  work  at  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  summer  of  1935. 

Emelie  taught  in  the  Rcdfield,  la. 
schools  from  1932  to  1935.  She 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Sandwich, 
Illinois,  from  1935  to  1938. 

Emelie  married  Donald  H.  Grimm 
on  October  17,  1938,  at  Jackson, 
Minnesota.  They  are  living  on  the 
Grimm  farm  northeast  of  Zearing 
in  1956. 

MALINDA  ADELIA  GRIMM 

Malinda  Adelia  Grimm  was  born 
on  a  farm  four  miles  north  of  Nev¬ 
ada.  Iowa,  on  October  14,  1880.  In 
her  own  words,  she  has  told  of  early 
incidents  of  her  life.  Some  of  them 
are; 

1  attended  school  a  half  mile 
from  home.  One  day  when  1  was 
six  years  old.  I  was  walking  to 
school  near  home  when  a  blue  snake 
came  out  of  the  grass  along  the 
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roadside  and  started  to  follow  me. 

I  walked  rather  fast  thinking  to  out 
distance  it.  but  not  so;  I  went  fa't'-r 
and  faster,  but  to  my  horror  it  till 
followed  me,  so  1  ran,  yet  believe  it 
or  not  the  snake  was  still  “Going 
Mv  Way.”  When  1  got  to  the  cross¬ 
roads,  instead  of  turning  toward  the 
school  house,  1  went  straight  on  and 
cut  across  a  neighbor’s  yard  and 
jumped  on  their  porch.  Child  fash¬ 
ion,  I  didn't  knock  but  rushed  into 
the  house  very  scared  and  very  much 
out  of  breath.” 

"I  remember  one  morning  a  pack 
of  wolves  crossed  a  field  east  of  our 
house  with  their  usual  wolf  howls. 
There  must  have  been  at  least  twen¬ 
ty  of  them  in  the  pack.  We  thought 
they  had  come  from  the  Johnson’s 
Grove  timber  southeast  of  our 
home." 

'  As  a  youngster  1  was  so  afraid 
of  covered  wagons,  having  heard  so 
many  stories  of  gypsies  taking  child¬ 
ren,  I  always  asociated  covered  wag¬ 
ons  with  wandering  gypsies.  One  af¬ 
ternoon,  going  home  from  school,  I 
saw  a  covered  wagon  coming,  so  I 
took  to  the  corn  field,  and  leaving 
the  roadside  so  far,  it  took  me  a  long 
time  to  get  home.  That  worried 
mother  for  she  had  seen  the  wagon 
pass  and  knew  they  were  gypsies, 
and  she  knew  of  my  fear  of  them.” 

"Often  Indians  would  stop  on  their 
way  from  one  camp  to  another. 
They  would  beg  for  food  and  often 
asked  for  large  cucumbers  and  salt. 
The  squaws  would  back  up  to  the 
milk  house  and  after  eating  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  would  ask  for  other  veg¬ 
etables.” 

‘  Being  ten  years  older  than  my 
sister,  Ciara.  I  sometimes  had  to  care 
for  her  while  she  was  a  baby.  I  re¬ 
call  one  time  as  I  was  closing  the 
screen  door,  the  baby  cab  rolled  off 
the  sloping  porch  and  ran  into  the 
yard.  I  tried  to  catch  it  but  failed 
and  the  cab  and  Clara  both  tumbled 
over.  Scared  is  not  the  word  for  my 
fear.  I  was  so  sure  that  I  had  kil¬ 
led  her,  I  screamed  so  hard  that  Dad 
heard  me  while  working  in  the  field 
a  half-mile  away  and  rushed  home. 
Luckily,  Clara  was  not  hurt.” 

“I  often  stayed  at  Grandpa 
Grimm's  house,  t  really  threw  a  fit 
at  butchering  time  when  cousin  An¬ 
na  Grimm  would  get  a  jar  to  catch 
the  blood  and  they  would  make 
blood  pudding.  That  was  too  much 
for  me.” 

"The  folks  used  to  tell  about  one 
time  when  I  was  two,  I  got  quite 
sick  and  Dr.  Jeffries  was  called  and 
left  medicine  for  me  to  take.  On  a 
return  trip  mother  told  him  I  would¬ 
n't  take  the  medicine,  but  would  spit 
it  out.  lie  replied:  “Well.  1  can  make 
her  swallow  it.'  so  he  held  my  mouth 
shut  after  putting  the  medicine  in 
and  then  said:  'Now  she  lias  swal¬ 
lowed  it.'  but  he  got  the  surprise 
of  his  life  for  I  spit  it  right  in  his 
face.  Imagine  my  folks'  embarrass¬ 
ment!" 


“There  was  a  large  field  of  wild 
prairie  hay  just  north  of  our  house 
and  mother.  Louis  and  I  would  pick 
wild  strawberries  from  this  field. 
They  were  quite  sweet  and  rather 
large  for  wild  berries.  We  made  our 
trips  to  town  in  a  wagon  and  tried 
to  go  once  a  week  to  take  in  butler, 
eggs,  and  to  get  the  mail  and  grocer¬ 
ies.  The  folks  had  a  spring  scut  for 
the  wagon  hut  brother,  Louie,  and 
I  sat  on  a  board  across  the  wagon 
box.  When  it  was  muddy  the  wagon 
wheels  would  become  filled  with 
mud.  I  well  remember  the  first 
spring  buggy  we  had.  It  had  two 
seats  with  no  top.  Louie  and  I  were 
bursting  with  pride  the  first  day  we 
went  to  Sunday  school  and  church 
in  this  fine  rig.  We  attended  Valley 
View,  a  Presbyterian  country 
church,  about  two  miles  north  of  our 
place.  A  Rev.  Ferguson  from  Max¬ 
well  served  this  country  appoint¬ 
ment  every  other  Sunday  and  usual¬ 
ly  stayed  at  our  house  for  dinner.” 

‘'When  I  was  eleven  the  folks  sold 
the  farm  for  $23.00  per  acre  and 
bought  one  near  Zearing  for  $16.00 
per  acre.  That  must  have  been  in 
the  fall  of  1890.  Moving  day  the 
next  March  1,  18.91  was  so  cold  in 
an  open  buggy  that  mother,  Clara 
and  I  couldn’t  keep  warm.  Mother 
drove  but  with  Clara  so  young  I 
had  trouble  in  keeping  her  warm 
so  mother  stopped  at  a  neighbor’s 
house  near  our  future  home  for  us 
to  warm  and  wait  for  the  men  folk 
to  put  up  a  stove  and  get  heat.  I 
looked  up  at  the  neighbor's  roof  and 
saw  daylight  through  it  and  said  to 
mother:  'If  our  house  has  holes  in 
it  too,  I'm  not  staving.’  Another  time 
a  child  can  embarrass  a  mother.” 

‘'After  moving  I  attended  school 
that  spring  at  the  Wickham  school 
and  also  the  following  year,  then 
the  school  was  closed  and  a  new 
school  house  built  one  and  a  half 
miles  farther  away.  That  was  in 
school  district  No.  2  and  since  our 
farm  was  in  school  district  No.  1.  I 
changed  and  walked  two  miles  to 
school  no.  1.  I  attended  there  until 
completing  the  eighth  grade  and 
went  to  Zearing  for  the  ninth  grade. 
Six  of  us  drove  to  town  that  year  in 
a  home  made  two-seated  sled  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  The  snow 
was  so  deep  we  went  over  the  fences 
and  through  the  fields  and  if  we  up¬ 
set  that  added  to  the  fun.  Louie 
drove  and  Anna.  John.  Cornell,  and 
Lulu  Wickham  and  I  made  up  the 
load.  For  entertainment  we  would 
go  to  parties  and  literary  society 
meetings  in  large  groups  that  would 
fill  a  Wagon  or  bob-sled.  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoons  a  number  of  us  would  gath¬ 
er  at  the  Wickham  home.  Other 
times  wo  would  go  horse  back  rid¬ 
ing.  Often  basket  socials  would  be 
held  at  nearby  schools.  It  was  at 
district  No.  1  where  Harry  was 
teaching  that  we  met  in  September 
l!)00.  1  have  heard  he  watched  my 
basket  and  bought  it.  Fourteen 
months  later  we  were  married  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  November  28. 
1901.  We  had  no  telephone  while 


Han  v  was  teaching  at  No.  1,  so  he 
would  send  notes  to  me  by  Clara 
ami  I  lorenee  when  he  wanted  to  g,< 
place  They  were  written  for  the 
benefit  of  censorship  by  my  sisters 
and  two  neighboring  girls,  Gertie 
and  La  Verne  Wyeoff  who  also  at¬ 
tended  that  school.  The  notes  usu¬ 
ally  started  ‘Dear  Susie’  and  wore 
signed  'From  Jacob.’  P.  S.  They  got 
censored,  too!" 

Harry  Wolford — Malinda  Grimm 

This  marriage  occurred  at  the 
bride’s  home  near  Zearing,  Iowa,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  November  28. 
1901,  the  Reverend  Wm.  Force,  Pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  of¬ 
ficiating. 

The  previous  summer  saw'  the 
first  rural  telephone  line  construc¬ 
ted  out  of  Zearing  and  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  wedding  party  lived  a- 
long  the  line.  Congratulations  came 
over  the  wire  at  the  time  of  the  din¬ 
ner — the  first  marriage  accompanied 
by  the  ringing  of  telephone  bells. 

Malinda  and  Harry  Wolford  start¬ 
ed  housekeeping  on  the  Ambrose 
farm,  six  miles  south  of  Zearing. 
where  the  first  child.  Myrtle  Alice, 
was  born  on  October  18,  1902.  A 
Round  Oak  heating  stove  was  pur¬ 
chased  the  next  day  to  keep  baby 
Myrtle  warm  and  is  still  in  use  in 
the  milk  house  of  the  family  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  the  familv 
moved  to  a  farm  two  miles  east  of 
Zearing  and  the  following  year,  1905. 
moved  to  the  Furnas  farm  seven 
miles  north  of  Nevada,  Iowa.  After 
three  years  there,  the  next  move 
brought  them  back  to  the  Zearing 
community  on  the  A.  D.  LcFever 
farm  where  the  second  child.  Vernon 
Lawrence,  was  born  March  18,  1908. 
While  at  this  farm,  the  present  farm 
home  was  purchased  for  $110.00  per 
acre,  thus  ending  an  eight-year  space 
of  renting. 

The  last  move  was  in  March  1910. 
On  September  10,  1911,  the  third 
child.  Mildred  Ilene.  became  a  set- 
ller.  and  Audrey  Jeannette,  post¬ 
poned  her  appearance  until  Decem¬ 
ber  19.  1922,  thus  giving  her  older 
sister.  Myrtle,  a  twenty-year  start 
in  life. 

In  1951.  the  four  children  and  oth¬ 
ers  arranged  a  Fiftieth  Wedding  an¬ 
niversary  observance  which  wras 
held  at  the  Evangelical  United  Bre¬ 
thren  church  in  Zearing.  While  the 
day  was  stormy,  there  w'as  a  goodly 
number  of  guests  and  a  fine  pro¬ 
gram  given. 

Before  this  history  appears  in 
print,  a  fifty-fifth  anniversary  shall 
have  became  history. 

CLARA  GERTRUDE  GRIMM, 
daughter  of  August  Ilenrv  and  Mn- 
lildn  Grimm,  was  born  Feb.  18.  1890 
on  a  farm  near  Nevada,  Iowa.  Sh< 
moved  with  her  parents  to  Zearing. 
Iowa,  in  1891  and  continued  to  live 
there  until  1922. 

Clara  attended  grade  and  high 
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school  in  /caring,  Iowa.  After  grad¬ 
uation  from  high  school,  she  attend¬ 
ed  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  at 
Cedar  Falls.  After  completing  her 
course  there,  she  taught  in  /earing 
Junior  High  School  for  two  years. 
Then  she  attended  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity  for  one  year.  For  the  following 
five  years,  she  taught  in  /earing 
high  school. 

She  moved  to  Dos  Moines  in  1922 
where  she  taught  for  twenty-seven 
years.  She  continued  studying  at 
Drake  University  and  completed  her 
course,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science  in  Education. 

Since  her  retirement  from  teach¬ 
ing  she  has  been  employed  as  an 
assistant  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Drake  University  Lib¬ 
rary. 

She  has  always  been  interested  in 
helping  people.  She  has  given  aid 
to  those  who  needed  assistance  and 
were  worthy  of  it. 

FLORENCE  MATILDA  GRIMM 
BELL 

Born — 

Zearing,  Iowa  May  17,  1894. 

Schools — 

Attended  Zearing  schools,  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school  1911. 

Attended  Grinnell  college,  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa,  two  years. 

Transferred  to  Drake  University, 
graduated  June  1916.  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree.  Major:  English  and 
Home  Economics.  Minor:  German 
and  Science. 

Teaching — 

Cambridge,  Iowa — 2  years  1916- 
1917-1917-1918. 

Brawlev,  California — 2  years  1918- 
1919-1919-1920. 

Zearing,  Iowa — 1  year  1920-1921. 
Chariton,  Iowa — 1  year  1921-1922. 

Work — 

Assistant  Manager  Younkers  Tea 
Room,  Dcs  Moines.  Iowa — 1  year — 
June  1922-1923. 

Owned  and  operated  Tea  Room  at 
University  Place  in  Dcs  Moines,  la. 

1  year — July  1923  to  July  1924. 

Married — 

Samuel  Milligan  Bell  of  Creston. 
Iowa  August  24.  1924  Christian 

church  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Lived  in  Creston,  Iowa  until  June 
1942.  moving  to  Salinas,  Calif.  Pas¬ 
sed  away  at  her  home  in  Salinas, 
April  26'.  1956.  Buried  in  Salinas. 

Member  of  United  Presbyterian 
church  and  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood  Chap¬ 
ter  ML.  P.  E.  O. 

A  P.  E.  O.  Devotional  Service  of 
May  1.  1956  pays  her  tribute: 

"For  many  people,  the  significance 
of  life  as  the  years  go  by.  instead  of 
growing  brighter  and  richer,  seems 
rather  to  narrow  into  dull  routine 
and  an  acceptance  of  things  as  they 
are.  For  them  the  zest  of  life  is 


gone,  valiant  day  dreams  of  their 
youth  have  faded,  and  living  has  lost 
its  interest. 

If  religion  means  anything  in  the 
life  of  an  individual,  it  should  aid  in 
conserving  radiant  hope  and  the 
belief  that  life  continues  to  grow 
richer  and  fuller,  everyday  bringing 
its  fresh  interests,  its  new  discov¬ 
eries  and  its  new  valuations. 

Such  was  the  illuminated  life  of 
Florence.  She  sought  growth  in 
knowledge  and  she  radiated  light  bv 
the  many  talents  she  possessed. 

In  Proverbs,  thirty-first  chapter, 
we  read:  “She  openth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom;  and  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindness.  She  looketh  well 
to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
oaten  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her 
children  arise  up,  and  call  her  bles¬ 
sed;  her  husband  also,  and  he  prais- 
eth  her,  (saying)  'Many  daughters 
have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  ex- 
cellest  them  all.  Favour  is  deceit¬ 
ful,  and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a  woman 
who  feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be 
praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her 
hands:  and  let  her  own  works  praise 
her  in  the  Gates’." 

We,  her  sisters,  loved  her  for  her 
dignity,  her  sense  of  fair  play,  her 
devotion  to  her  family  and  her 
church  and  we  can  never  forget  her 
courage  and  cheerfulness  under  any 
circumstance.  The  qualities  of  faith, 
love,  purity,  justice  and  truth  were 
so  much  a  part  of  her  life  that  her 
Star  shown  with  a  special  glow. 

Samuel  Milligan  Bell 
Born — 

August  17,  1896,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 
Schools — 

Graduated  Parson’s  College  Acad¬ 
emy,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  1914. 

Attended  Parson’s  College  for  two 
years,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  1916  for  service  in  the 
army. 

Military — 

Serving  on  Mexican  Border  with 
Companv  M  of  the  1st  Iowa  Infantry 
during  1916  and  other  military  du¬ 
ties  in  1917. 

Ordered  to  1st  Officer’s  Training 
Camp  at  Fort  Snelling  in  April  1917. 
Commissioned  a  2nd  Lt.  at  the  end 
of  this  camp.  Served  with  33rd  Di¬ 
vision  at  Camp  Logan,  Houston, 
Texas  and  with  76th  Division  at 
Fort  Devans  near  Boston,  Mass. 

Over-seas  with  the  76th  Division, 
assigned  with  other  replacements  to 
26th  Division,  serving  with  102nd 
Infantry  until  the  armistice.  As¬ 
signed  in  November  1918  to  127th 
Infantry  32nd  Division  and  served 
w  ith  this  unit  in  German  Army  of 
Occupation  until  May  1919. 

Mustered  out  ««f  active  service  up 
on  return  to  the  United  States  anil 
moved  hack  to  Creston.  Iowa. 

Married — 


Florence  Grimm  August  24.  1924. 
Children — 

Patricia  Marie,  Mary  Florence, 
Dorothy  Ann  and  William  Grimm 

Business — 

Traveled  meat  salesman — John 
Morrell  and  Company  until  1937. 
Traveled  Refrigeration  Company  un¬ 
til  1942. 

Military — 

Called  back  to  active  service  in 
army — 142nd  Military  Police  Battal¬ 
ion  at  Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kansas 
March  1942.  Ordered  to  Fort  Old. 
California  and  moved  to  Salinas. 
California  in  June  1942.  Battalion 
sent  to  Brisbane,  Australia,  arriving 
in  May  1943.  Service  at  various  ports 
on  East  Coast  of  Australia — Mel- 
borne.  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Townsend 
until  1945.  Moved  on  to  Manilla, 
Phillipine  Islands  following  the  in¬ 
vasion.  Returned  to  United  States 
in  January  1946.  Ordered  to  Ft. 
Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Mustered  out  of  active  service  July 
1946. 

Business — 

State  of  California,  Board  of 
Equalization  as  Investigator  and 
Auditor  from  1946  to  present. 

Member  &  Ruling  Elder — 

United  Presbyterian  church,  mem¬ 
ber  Masonic  Lodge. 

Patricia  Marie  Bell 
Born — 

January  26,  1927,  Creston,  Iowa. 
Graduated — 

Salinas  Union  high  school,  Salin¬ 
as,  California  June  1945. 

Hartnell  College,  Salinas,  Calif., 
June  1947.  Associate  of  Arts  Degree. 

Reno  Secretarial  School,  Reno, 
Nevada.  August  1949  Secretarial  de¬ 
gree. 

Work — 

Sprcckles  Sugar  Company, 
Spreekles.  California — June  1947  to 
December  1948. 

U.  S.  Naval  School,  Monterey, 
California  as  secretary  for  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery  Department — August 
1949  to  March  1952. 

Postal  Transportation  Service, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  as  private  secre¬ 
tary— April  1952  to  December  1953. 

Ben  C.  Gerwick,  Inc.,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  California — April  1954  to  April 
1955. 

Secretary  —  Hampshire  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  At  present  Administrative 
Secretary  for  Growers  Container 
Corporation.  Salinas.  California. 

Member  United  Presbyterian 
church  and  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood. 

Mary  Florence  Bell 
Born — 

June  5,  1928,  Creston,  Iowa. 
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Graduated — 

Salinas  Uninn  high  school,  Salin¬ 
as.  California,  June  1 9*Jtv 

Hartnell  Coll' ye,  Salinas.  Calif¬ 
ornia.  Juno  1948  Associate  of  Arts 

Degree. 

Dickinson  —  Warren  Secretarial 
School.  Berkeley.  California— Sept¬ 
ember  1950. 

Work — 

Dunn’s  Stationery,  Salinas,  Calif. 
1943  to  September  1950. 

Bechtel  Corporation  as  Secretary 
for  Industrial  Relations  Department. 
San  Francisco,  California — February 
1951  to  present. 

Member  —  United  Presbyterian 
church  and  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood. 


upon  graduation  from  college. 

Service:  June — September  1954- 
Supply  Corp.  School,  Athens,  Ga. 

October  1954 — April  1955 — Tour  of 
Far  East  (Phillipines.  Japan,  Shang¬ 
hai.  Pacific  Waters)  U.  S.  S.  WASP 

Disbursing  Officer. 

May  1955  to  present — Ship’s 
Stores  Officer — U.  S.  S.  WASP 
presently  in  Dry  Dock — Hunter  s 
Point  Navy  Shipyard  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Member  —  United  Presbyterian 
church.  Member  and  baritone  solo¬ 
ist.  University  Glee  Club — 3  years 
senior  manager  1954. 

JENNIE  MARIE  GRIMM 


Dorothy  Ann  Bell 
Born — 

Creston,  Iowa,  July  19,  1929. 

Graduated — 

Salinas  Union  high  school,  Salinas, 
California — June  1947. 

Hartnell  College.  Salinas,  Calif. — 
June  1949  Associate  of  Arts  Degree. 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose, 
California.  Entered  September  1951. 
Graduated  June  1953.  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree — Major  —  Elementary 
Education.  Minor  —  English. 

W  Children’s  Librarian — June  1949 
to  August  1951,  Salinas  Public  Lib¬ 
rary.  Salinas,  Calif. 

Teaching — 

1953-1954 — 4th  grade-2  years,  Cor¬ 
onado  Elementary  School,  Coronado, 
California. 

1955-1957 — 3rd  grade,  Gabilan 
school,  Salinas,  Calif. 

Member  —  United  Presbyterian 
church  and  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood. 


Born —  „  , 

March  3,  1902,  Zearing,  Iowa. 

Married  Howard  J.  Moore  of  Zear¬ 

ing  August  24,  1924,  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Member  of  Presyterian 

church.  Howard  Moore  passed  away 
August  18,  1934,  at  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois.  Marie  married  S.  Leroy  Es¬ 
tes  on  May  24,  1945,  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 


Education —  ,  ,  _ 

Grades  and  high  school,  Zearing, 

Iowa. 

Graduate  of  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  in 
1924.  Major — piano. 


Activities — 

Member  of  Alpha  Chi  Omege,  soc- 
al  sorority;  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  nation - 
il  honor  music  sorority;  Pi  Kappa 
.ambda,  national  honor  music  frat- 
'rnitv.  Member  of  Order  of  East- 
'  r,f  p  F  O  Sisterhood. 


Worked  as  secretary  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Drake 
University,  for  several  years  before 
moving  to  Abilene,  Texas,  in  194a. 
Enjoys  teaching  piano  to  young 
children. 


William  Grimm  Bell 


Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri.  April 
29,  1931. 

Graduated —  , 

Salinas  Union  high  school.  Salinas. 
Calif..  June  1949. 

Hartnell  College,  Salinas.  Cain., 
June  1951  Associate  of  Arts  Degree. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif..  June  1954.  AB  Degree  in  Ec¬ 
onomics  and  Commissioned  Ensign, 
U.  S.  N. 

Entered  U.  S.  Navy  while  in  col¬ 
lege  under  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Program  1951. 

Summer  cruise  to  Europe  Hol¬ 
land.  Portugal.  Cuba— June.  July. 
August  1.  1952. 

Summer  cruise — lexns  and  \  li- 
gima — June- August  I9a3. 

Entered  U.  S.  Navy  June  25.  1954 


Children — 

Keith  Howard  Moore  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Alan  Moore. 


Howard  J.  Moore 

Born  November  16.  1901.  at  Zear¬ 
ing  Iowa.  Married  Marie  Grimm  of 
Zearing.  August  24,  1924,  in  Des 

Moines.  Iowa.  Passed  away  August 
18  1934,  in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 
He  was  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

Education — 

Grades  and  high  school,  Zearing. 
Iowa. 


Graduated  from  Drake  University. 
August.  1923.  receiving  a  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science  Degree. 


Activities — 

Member  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
fraternitv.  and  was  a  Mason.  Work¬ 
ed  for  John  Morrell  and  Company 
from  1923  until  his  death  in  1934, 
having  worked  in  Ottumwa  and 


Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois. 

Children — 

Keith  Howard  and  Kenneth  Alan. 

Behind  a  quiet,  unassuming  man¬ 
ner  there  lay  a  depth  of  character 
revealed  daily  in  the  home  and  to 
his  many  friends  and  business  as¬ 
sociates.  To  them  his  life  exempli¬ 
fied  the  virtues  of  honesty,  kindness 
and  serenity. 

Keith  Howard  Moore 

Born  April  8,  1927,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Married  Ruenelle  Cooper  of  Abil¬ 
ene.  Texas  on  December  23,  1947,  in 
Abilene.  Member  of  Presbyterian 
church. 

Education — 

Grades  and  high  school  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Graduated  from  Hardin-Simmons 
University,  Abilene,  Texas,  1950. 

Keith  is  interested  in  music.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  junior  and  high  school  days, 
he  played  the  tuba  and  bass  viol  in 
the  bands  and  orchestra.  While  at¬ 
tending  Hardin  Simmons  University 
he  played  in  the  famous  Cowboy 
band.  He  played  in  a  dance  band 
during  his  high  school  and  college 
days  to  earn  money  for  his  clothes 
and  school  expenses. 

Military  Service — 

Joined  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  April, 
1945.  Attended  Boot  Training  in 
Great  Lakes  Training  Center  and 
Storekeeper  School. 

Served  aboard  a  cargo  ship  as 
storekeeper. 

Ruenelle  Cooper  Moore  was 
born  October  24.  1929,  in  Marlow, 
Oklahoma.  She  was  graduated  from 
Abilene.  Texas  high  school  then  at¬ 
tended  Hardin  Simmons  University 
for  two  years.  She  worked  as  a  Sec¬ 
retary  in  the  Sohio  Oil  Company  in 
Abilene  until  they  moved  to  Hobbs, 
New  Mexico,  where  Keith  was  em¬ 
ployed  bv  Continental  Supply  Com¬ 
pany.  In  June,  1956  they  were  tran¬ 
sferred  to  Midland,  Texas. 

Keith  and  Ruenelle  have  one  son, 
Gregory  Keith,  who  was  born  April 
13.  1955,  in  Hobbs.  New  Mexico. 

Kenneth  Alan  Moore 
Born — 

February  14,  1933,  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois. 

Moved  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  age 
18  months,  with  his  mother  and  bro¬ 
ther.  Keith,  after  his  father’s  death 
in  1934.  Member  of  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  Abilene,  Texas. 

Attended  Des  Moines  public 
schools  until  his  sophomore  year  in 
high  school  when  he  moved  with  hL 
mother  to  Abilene,  Texas,  lie  giad- 
uated  from  Abilene  high  school  in 
1930.  attended  Rice  Institute.  Hous¬ 
ton.  Texas  in  1950-1951.  Then  he 
was  called  into  military  service  in 
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October,  1901.  lie  was  sent  to  boot 
rnrnp  at  Great  Lakes  Training  Cen¬ 
ter.  and  then  to  Storekeeper  school 
in  Newport,  R.  I.  Assigned  to  U.  S. 
S.  Guadalupe  as  storekeeper  where 
he  served  during  the  Korean  War 
until  his  discharge  in  November, 
1953.  In  February,  1954,  he  enrolled 
in  the  University  of  Texas,  major¬ 
ing  in  Accounting  and  completing 
his  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  in 
1956. 

In  June,  1956,  he  moved  to  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  where  he  is  employed  by 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
in  the  accounting  offices. 

Sidney  Leroy  Etlee 
Born 

January  3.  1906,  in  Chickasha, 
Indian  Territory  which  later  became. 
Oklahoma.  Married  Marie  Grimm 
Moore  May  24,  1945,  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  Member  of  Presbyterian 
church,  Abilene,  Texas.  Attended 
grade  school  in  Bartlesville,  Okla¬ 


homa.  Graduated  from  Military  Ac¬ 
ademy,  Mexico,  Missouri,  1926. 

Graduated  from  R.  O.  T.  C.  Fort 
Snclling,  Minnesota,  as  2nd  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  1926. 

Military  Service — 

March,  1942  to  May,  1942,  Clerk 
School,  Camp  Crowder,  Mo.  Radar 
School,  Tampa,  Florida,  with  675th 
Frontier  Air  Warning  Company, 
10th  Air  Force,  May,  1942  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1942.  Sailed  from  San  Francis¬ 
co,  California,  December  7,  1942  by 
way  of  Pearl  Harbor,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  landed  in  Bombay,  India, 
January  1943.  Covered  Battle  of  Em- 
phal,  Battle  of  Myitchina,  and  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Bhamo.  Sailed  from  Calcutta, 
India,  February,  1945  via  Australia, 
Guam,  Saipen,  Tinian  Islands  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco. 
Sent  to  Fort  Sam  Houston.  San  An¬ 
tonio,  May,  1945  then  to  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida,  June,  1945,  Boca  Raton,  Florida, 
July  1945. 

Discharged  Patterson  Field,  Ohio, 
November,  1945. 


Received  5  campaign  ribbons  and 
3  Bronze  Stars. 

Employod — 

1927  to  1930,  General  Petroleum 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Bakersfield,  and 
Taft,  California. 

1930  to  1932  (mcncd  five  new 
chain  stores  for  Montgomery  Ward 
Co.  in  Oklahoma  and  Missouri. 

In  1932  to  1938,  buying  and  selling 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  Oklahoma,  Tex¬ 
as  and  Kansas. 

1938  moved  to  Des  Moines,  worked 
for  Clark  Bros.  Candy  Co. 

1939  to  1942,  Western  Auto  Asso¬ 
ciate  Store,  Washington,  Iowa. 

1942  entered  military  servin'. 

1945,  after  discharge  from  service, 
moved  to  Abilene,  Texas  and  enter¬ 
ed  the  building  and  contracting 
business. 
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Diagram  of  house  of  Wulf  Horn  in  Edendorf. 
Taken  from  a  painting  sent  to  America 
during  past  World  War  II  years. 
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THE  HORN  HISTORY 

From  various  letters  received  from 
Karl  Niewerth,  Hannover,  Germany, 
during  the  period  from  1946  to  1956, 
we  have  various  items  of  family 
history. 

Christoph  Heinrich  Horn,  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  a  landed  estate  in  Hol¬ 
stein.  was  the  father  of  Wulf  Horn. 
Approximately  100  years  ago  the 
brothers  and  sisters  Horn  were  born 
on  a  large  estate  called  Christinen- 
tal  after  a  Danish  princess,  because 
at  that  time,  this  part  of  Germany 
stood  under  Danish  dominion. 

Wulf  Horn  was  born  in  1803  and 
died  in  1888.  His  wife  Luise  Horn 
was  the  daughter  of  a  teacher.  Wulf 
Horn  bought  a  farm  in  Edendorf 
near  It /choc.  He  was  an  esteemed 
personality  as  a  farmer  and  bourg- 
master.  lie  was  nearly  1.90  meters 
tall  and  had  dark  hair.  Wulf  anil 
Luise  were  friendly  people  and  were 
liberal  with  their  grandchildren.  He 


was  head  of  the  rural  parish,  and 
was  always  an  example  of  hard 
work  and  stern  performance  of  duty 
for  his  children,  his  knights  and 
maids.  While  Wulf  was  stern  and 
earnest  there  was  in  the  grandmoth¬ 
er,  Luise  Horn,  a  teacher’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  bit  of  humanity  and  kindness. 

The  following  Horn  history  was 
written  by  Karl  Niewerth,  Hann¬ 
over,  Germany,  in  1956. 

Little  Outlook  Into  History: 

If  anyone  today  speaks  about  the 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  it  most 
means  England,  sometimes  also  the 
USA  and  often  a  part  of  Germany 
too.  These  countries  are  named  so 
as  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  countries  and  the  slavs  that 
live — commonly  spoken — eastern  of 
Oder  river.  Their  room  of  influence 
extended  to  the  Ural-mountains  in 
Russia,  roughly. 

Today  the  country  between  the 
towns  Flensburg.  Kiel  and  Lubcck 


in  Schleswig-Holstein  is  still  named 
“Angeln.”  South  of  that,  at  the 
coast  of  North-Sea  and  between  the 
two  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser,  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were 
called  '  “Sachsen.”  Little  groups  of 
those  tribes  set  off  during  the  5th 
century,  wandered  along  the  coast 
westwards  and  invaded  England. 
They  built  up  there  the  kingdom  of 
“Anglia”  later  on.  In  the  middle- 
ages  this  name  changed  to  “Angel- 
land,”  later  on  to  “England.”  In  1066 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  invaded 
England.  From  that  time  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  became  a  mixture  of 
German  and  Roman  words. 

Well,  back  to  Schleswig-Holstein, 
the  country  of  the  Angeln  and  Sax¬ 
ons.  Until  1864  Schlcswig-IInUtein 
was  ruled  alternately  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Danish.  Therefore  the 
Horn  family  was  born  under  Danish 
sovereignty.  although  Schleswig- 
Holstein  only  spok  the  German  lan¬ 
guage. 
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All  persons  of  this  family  were  of 
Evangelic  Lutheran  belief.  The  Horn 
family  originated  in  the  region  of 
Lutjenburg  (Schleswig  -  Holstein). 
This  little  village  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  bays  of  Kiel  and  Neu 
stadt.  My  mother  sometimes  visited 
her  relatives  in  Ncustadt.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  I  lorn-family  had  no 
property,  but  later  on  they  were 
reasonably  well  off  by  their  dili¬ 
gence  and  their  thrift. 

The  following  I  picked  out  of  some 
old  notices. 

1.  Christoph  Hinrich  Horn,  born 
in  Wangels,  that  belongs  to  the  par¬ 
ish  of  Hannsuhn.  He  was  an  admin¬ 
istrator  of  an  estate  Altona,  moved 
from  there  to  Oevelgonne,  parish 
Susel  (Holstein),  then  to  Grammen- 
dorf.  His  wife  Catherina  Elisabeth 
Horn  nee  Stender.  was  born  in 
Grammendorf,  parish  Hohenstein, 
christened  in  14.2.1770  in  Hohen¬ 
stein.  Her  father  presumably  also 
had  the  profession  of  an  administra¬ 
tor. 

2.  Nicolaus  Hinrich  Schumacher, 
teacher,  was  the  son  of  the  teacher 
Hinrich  Friedrich  Schumacher  in 
Behl  near  Plon.  He  was  born  in 
Braak,  parish  Eutin.  His  wife,  Soph¬ 
ie  Maxgaretha  Schumacher,  widow- 
edWissern,  nee  Mannsfeld  was  born 
in  Fissau.  parish  Eutin.  She  was 
married  on  25.10.1806  in  Plon  to  N. 
H.  Schumacher. 

3.  Christoph  Wulf  Horn,  born  21.- 
4.1803  in  Grammendorf.  parish  Hoh¬ 
enstein.  He  was  administrator  on 
the  estate  Oevelgonne.  There  in 
Oevelgonne  5  of  his  children  were 
born.  Later  on  he  moved  to  estate 
Christinenthal  near  Schenefeld. 
where  mv  mother.  Marianne,  was 
born.  This  estate  I  and  my  sister 
visited  when  we  were  young.  Later 
on  Chr.  Wulf  Horn  bought  a  farm 
in  Edendorf  near  Itzehoe.  My  moth¬ 
er  and  my  sister  Luise  visited  this 
farm  several  times.  Some  years  ago 
mv  son  Reinhard  painted  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  details.  Next  to  the  house 
was  an  orchard,  in  front  of  it  there 
was  a  large  barn.  By  and  by  my 
grandfather  enlarged  his  farm  by 
buying  one  allotment  after  another. 
During  work  on  his  many  allotments 
he  demanded  all  power  of  his  farm¬ 
hands.  sometimes  surpassing  their 
ability.  In  the  village  Wulf  Horn 
was  known  as  a  diligent  and  clever 
farmer.  He  therefore  was  elected  bur¬ 
gomaster.  He  died  in  Edendorf  on 
25.1.188S  and  was  buried  in  Heili- 
genstedten  near  Itzehoe.  On  his 
tomb  there  was  written:  "Here  rests 
in  peace  C.  W.  Horn  from  Edendorf. 
Born  21.4.1803  died  25.1.1888.  Psalm 
XXIII.  1:  The  Lord's  my  shepherd. 
I  shall  not  want. 

When  I  visited  his  grave  in  1943. 
the  tomb-stone  was  no  more  there. 
If  Wulf  Horn  had  any  brothers  or 
sisters  is  not  known.  His  w  ife  was 
Sophie  Luise  Horn,  nee  Schumach¬ 
er.  She  was  born  on  18.2.1808  in 
Behl.  parish  Plon  and  married  on 
15.7.1843  to  Wulf  Horn.  She  died 
on  5.8.1892  in  Edendorf  and  was 


buried  in  Heiligcnstedten.  A  very 
diligent  woman,  who  bent  her  back 
crooked  during  the  last  years  of  her 
life  caused  by  overstraining.  If  she 
had  any  sisters  or  brothers  is  not 
known. 

4.  Maria  Elisabeth  Horn,  born  22.- 
9.1834  in  Oevelgonne.  She  is  the 
only  one  of  Wulf  Horn’s  children  I 
didn’t  personally  know.  I  was  born 
in  1874  and  she  emigrated  in  1855. 
As  far  as  I  know  she  died  in  1862. 
So  her  daughter  Matilda  must  have 
been  7  years  old  then,  when  her 
mother  died.  Henry  Stoltenberg: 
Year  of  birth  unknown.  He  died  in 
1858.  The  marriage  of  Maria  E.  Horn 
and  J.  H.  Evans  took  place  in  1860. 

5.  Caroline  Auguste.  On  her  tomb¬ 
stone  there  is  written:  Here  rests 
Caroline  Auguste  Reimers.  Born  25.- 
11.1836  died  27.4.1887.  She  is  buried 
in  Krummendiek  near  Itzenhoe.  On 
15.10.1861  she  was  married  to  Ben- 
dix  Reimers,,  born  1.4.1830  in  Kais- 
borstel  near  Schenefeld,  died  18.10.- 
1919  in  Hohenaspe.  He  was  a  teach¬ 
er  in  Edendorf,  later  on  in  Nutteln, 

I  visited  him  there.  During  his  time 
in  Edendorf  he  was  teaching  the 
children  of  Wulf  Horn  including  my 
mother.  He  was  a  very  good  man, 
his  hobby  was  breeding  bees. 

6.  Karl  Luzius  Horn  was  bom  22.- 
5.1839  in  Oevelgonne.  He  didn’t 
marry.  He  took  over  the  farm  of 
his  father  and  his  father’s  office  as 
a  burgomaster.  When  I  was  chris¬ 
tened  he  became  my  godfather.  It’s 
a  godfather's  duty  to  look  after  the 
godchild,  if  anything  bad  happens 
to  the  child’s  parents.  Ofien  the 
child  is  named  after  his  godfather. 
He  was  always  a  very  generous  man. 
Being  tall  and  strong  he  surpassed 
his  father  (1.83  meter)  and  me  (1,80 
meter)  in  height.  I  think  he  has 
been  about  1 ,90  meters  tall.  His  sis¬ 
ter,  Elise  Meyer,  looked  after  him. 
when  he  had  sold  his  farm  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  age  and  illness.  He  died  in 
poverty  on  13.1.1923  and  was  buried 
in  Heiligcnstedten.  I  attended  his 
funeral. 

7.  Henriette  Luzia  F  riedeiike 
Horn  was  born  on  31.7.1841  in  Oevel¬ 
gonne.  I  saw  her  only  when  she  was 
old  and  ill.  She  didn’t  marry  and 
died  on  15.4.1892  in  Edendorf. 

8.  Elise  Sophie  Henrielie  Horn  was 

born  on  23.3.1844  in  Oevelgonne. 
She  was  married  to  Friedrich  Mey¬ 
er,  who  owned  a  mill  in  Sude  near 
Itzehoe.  Both  were  very  kind  peo¬ 
ple.  I  and  my  sister  liked  to  see 
them.  After  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  the  mill  had  to  be  sold  as  there 
were  no  male  descendants.  Elise 
moved  then  to  her  brother  Karl  (see 
Nr.  6)  to  Edendorf  and  looked  after 
him  until  his  death.  She  died  on 
15.2.1929  in  Edendorf. 

9.  Marianne  Margarele  Catharine 
Horn,  my  mother,  was  born  on  3.- 
8.1847  on  estate  Christinenthal  near 
Schenefeld.  district  Rendslmrg  and 
christened  on  2.7.1847.  After  her 
marriage  in  1873  she  moved  to  Han¬ 
nover  and  died  there  on  13.3.1886 


after  eating  poisoned  sausage.  Wc 
couldn’t  move  the  doctor  to  accuse 
the  butcher  who  had  sold  the  sau  - 
ages.  She  was  a  very  kind  and  quiet 
woman  who  always  was  longing  to 
return  to  her  home-village.  Shi1  was 
tall  and  slender  growth  like  all  her 
sisters  and  brothers.  Her  marriage 
was  so  exemplary,  that  I  never 
heard  a  single  hard  word  between 
her  and  her  impulsive  husband. 

She  was  married  on  15.7.1873  in 
Heiligcnstedten  to  my  father  Theo¬ 
dor  Louis  Niewerth,  He  was  born 
on  27.7.1843  as  son  of  the  tailor,  Jo¬ 
hann  August  Niewerth  and  his  wife, 
Johunne  Marie  Niewerth,  nee  Merk- 
witz,  in  Halle  Saale.  When  he  was 
young  he  attended  a  Latin-school  in 
Halle.  Further  education  was  im¬ 
possible  for  he  had  13  sisters  and 
brothers.  In  his  youth  he  earned 
some  money  by  singing  hymns  in 
front  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  like 
Martin  Luther  did  in  his  time.  Then 
he  became  compositor-apprentice  at 
a  wellknown  printing-office  Sch- 
wetge  in  Halle.  According  to  the 
custom  of  that  time  he  then  wander¬ 
ed  all  through  Germany  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  where  he  found  work  there 
he  stayed  for  some  time.  On  his 
trip  he  came  also  to  Itzehoe  where 
he  got  acquainted  with  Marianne 
Horn  who  worked  there  in  the  Jul¬ 
ian  hospital.  After  their  marriage 
they  moved  to  Hannover.  The  early 
death  of  his  beloved  wife  was  a  very 
hard  hit  of  fate  to  him.  He  died  on 
16.11.1922  being  80  years  old.  His 
tomb  and  that  of  his  wife  are  re¬ 
moved  now. 

10.  Mathilde  Siollenberg,  born  off 
the  shore  of  Scotland  during  journey 
to  the  USA,  on  18.8.1855,  died  10.- 
12.1906. 

August  Henry  Grimm,  born  12.- 
9.1849,  died  2.4.1922  in  Zearing,  la. 
His  father  and  mother  were  Claus 
Henry  and  Catherine  Marie  Grimm. 
His  sisters  were  Caroline  and  Emma. 
Family  Grimm-Schlichting  immi¬ 
grated  in  1857  from  Lubeck  to  the 
USA. 

11.  Johannes  Georg  Reimers,  born 
on  15.8.1864  in  Nutteln.  lie  was  a 
teacher.  He  died  by  accident.  Date 
of  death  is  unknown.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Margarcte  Reimers,  nec  Ih- 
rens. 

12.  Karl  August  Reimers,  born  on 
3.9.1866  in  Nutteln.  He  was  a  paint¬ 
er  in  Hohenaspe  and  married  to  An¬ 
na  Reimers,  nee  Offe  (born  11.5.1866 
died  29.1.1936).  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown  (Perhaps  1948). 

13.  Caroline  Catharina  Reimers, 
born  27.10.1873  in  Nutteln.  Not  mar¬ 
ried.  She  died  on  20.10.1912. 

14.  Bertha  Meyer,  born  14.8.1872. 
Not  married.  Died  12.12.1890  in  Sude. 

15.  Julianc  Meyer,  born  21.11.1878 
in  Sude.  She  was  married  to  Johann 
Borgsmulter.  Inspector  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  railway  (died  7.9.1939)  They 
had  no  children.  She  died  in  1945. 
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16.  Karl  Augu&l  Christoph  Theo¬ 
dor  Niewerth,  I  was  born  on  8.5- 
1674  in  Ilannovcr  As  a  teacher  I 
instructed  for  a  period  of  about  30 
year  ,  at  various  schools  here  in  Han¬ 
nover.  Beside  that  main-profession 
1  taught  for  about  33  years  in  pro¬ 
fessional  training  schools  and  play- 
rd  the  organ  in  some  churches  for 
I  had  to  care  for  4  children  and  give 
them  a  good  education.  On  4.7.1906 
I  was  married  to  Else  Dorothea  Aug¬ 
uste  Luise  Niewerth,  nee  Busse.  She 
was  born  6.8. 1686  in  Hannover  and 
attended  a  high  school  here  in  Han¬ 
nover.  Else  Niewerth.  my  wife,  had 
a  sister  who  was  married  to  a  paint¬ 
er,  Herman  Berninghaus.  Their 
child  is  Anita  Berninghaus.  The  par¬ 
ents  died  when  she  was  still  very 
young.  We  adopted  her  and  brought 
her  up  like  a  child  of  our  own.  To 
show  you  the  connections  here  is  a 
little  drawing: 

Eduard  Busse 

Eduard  Busse 
Elsie  Busse,  n’ee  Heine 
Karl  Niewerth 

Else  Niewerth 
Hermann  Berninghaus 

Dorothea  Berningh 

n’ee  Busse 
n’ee  Busse 
Helmut  Niewerth 
Waldemar  Niewerth 
Reinhard  Niewerth 
Anita  Schulze 
Dr.  A.  Schulze 
n’ee  Berninghans 
Lolhar  Schulze 

17.  Luise  Henrietie  Marianne  Nie¬ 
werth,  born  14.6.1876  in  Hannover. 
She  always  was  an  intelligent  wo¬ 
man,  but'  she  never  married.  She 
died  on  21.6.1939  in  Hannover. 

Children  of  Johannes  Reimers 
(see  Nr.  11) 

24.  Max  Reimers,  born  on  21.1.- 
1888. 

25.  Karl  Reimers,  born  14.6.1891, 
teacher,  death  at  the  front  in  1st 
world  war. 

26.  Thca  Reimers,  born  19.2.?  year 
of  death  unknown. 

27.  Kathe  Reimers. 

Children  of  Karl  Reimers  (see  Nr.  12) 

28.  Hcnriettc  Reimers,  born  25.12.- 
1891  in  Hohenaspe  near  Itzehoe. 
Married  to  Willi  Schroder,  born  6.- 
11.1883,  gardener. 

29.  Anna  Reimers.  born  8.1.1894, 
died  24.9.1933,  married  to  merchant 
Hermann  Malm.  Perhaps  they  im¬ 
migrated  to  South  America. 

30.  Marie  Reimers,  born  16.2.1896, 
died  26.2.1927,  married  to  Hermann 
Kahler. 

31.  Auguste  Reimers.  burn  18.7.- 
1898.  married  to  the  farmer  Chris¬ 
tian  Horst.  They  now  live  on  the 
farm  of  her  father,  Karl  Reimers. 

32.  Helene  Reimers,  born  24.8.1901 
married  to  Willi  Malm,  innkeeper. 


son  of  Hermann  Malm  (see  Nr.  29) 
Perhaps  they  immigrated  to  South 
America. 

Children  of  Karl  Niewerth 
(see  Nr.  16) 

33.  Helmut  Niewerth.  born  22.4.- 
1908,  surveyor,  died  24.9.1945. 

34.  Waldemar  Niewerth,  born  19.- 
3.1910,  diploma-merchant,  not  mar¬ 
ried. 

35.  Reinhard  Niewerth,  born  31. 
8.192.3,  architect,  engaged  to  Hannel- 
ure  Braun. 

46.  Marianne  Schroder,  born  1.4.- 
1920,  married  in  Hohenaspe. 

47.  Irma  Schroder,  born  15.2.1922 
moved  fn>ni  Hohenaspe  to  the  Rhin¬ 
eland.  Married. 

48.  Anneliese  Horst,  born  16.3.1922 
in  Ilohcnaspe. 

49.  Karl  Horst,  born  26.3.1924, 
death  at  the  front  in  2nd  world-war. 

THE  FAMILY  STOLTENBERG 

The  Family  Stoltenberg  has  wide¬ 
ly  expanded  in  lineages  and  collat¬ 
eral  lines  not  only  in  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein,  but  also  in  other  districts  of 
Germany  (in  Schleswig-Holstein  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  district  of  Kiel)  it  is 
even  said  to  have  propagated  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden.  The  name  can 
be  derived  from  the  foundation  (es¬ 
tablishment)  of  a  farmer  on  a  stol- 
ten.  which  means  in  High  German, 
stolzen,  which  means  stately  or  im¬ 
posing.  Berg,  meaning  hill.  Thus. 
Stoltenberg.  meaning  stately  hill. 
In  the  documents  from  1294,  a  Nich- 
olaus  Stoltenberg  is  mentioned  at 
Greifswald,  and  in  1380  a  citizen 
Stoltenberg  is  mentioned  at  Kopen- 
hagen  (capital  of  Denmark).  So  it 
happened  that  in  later  times  branch¬ 
es  of  this  name  have  developed  in¬ 
dependently  at  other  places.  At  Os¬ 
lo.  Norway,  a  Matthias  Stoltenberg, 
after  1800,  was  a  painter  of  pictures. 
There  arc  many  tribes  of  the  Stolt¬ 
enberg  in  parallel  lines  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  connections  with  each  oth¬ 
er.  It  is  said  that  in  ancient  times 
there  has  even  lived  a  knight  Jo¬ 
hannes  Stoltenberg  who  bears  in  his 
coat  of  arms  a  split  shield,  as  a  sign 
that  the  Stoltenbcrgs  do  not  live 
together  in  a  unity  but  that  they 
have  extended  in  branches  every¬ 
where.  During  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  1618-1648,  many  places  had 
been  burned  by  the  Swedes  and  so 
the  documents  burned,  too.  But  at 
that  time  there  was  still  an  inherited 
estate  of  the  Stoltenbergs  about  1633 
in  Fernwisch.  the  estate  had  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  Stoltenbergs  since  a  very 
long  time.  A  minister  derived  also 
from  there:  Peter  Stoltenberg  died 
1555.  The  Stoltenberg  family  devot¬ 
ed  to  Luther’s  doctrine.  We  are  told 
that  a  family  Stoltenberg  has  immi¬ 
grated  to  America  200  years  ago. 

On  November  6,  1956,  Karl  Nie¬ 
werth  of  Hannover.  Germany,  wrote 
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as  follows:  “The  eldest  Stoltenberg 
about  which  we  know  anything  a- 
bout  was  Peter  Stoltenberg  I,  1084- 
1754,  Hufnei  (small  farmer)  at  Sch- 
onberg.  During  his  marriage  with 
Boke  Lamport,  he  had  six  children, 
among  them  as  the  second  child: 
Claus  Stoltenberg. 

“Claus  Stoltenberg,  who  was  born 
in  1717  and  died  in  1787,  was  mar¬ 
ried  with  Trin  Speth.  He  bought  a 
Hufe  (a  hide  of  land)  at  Schonkir- 
chen  near  Kiel.  They  tell  of  him: 
He  was  a  serious,  capable,  circum¬ 
spect  and  energetic  man.  His  son 
was  Peter  Stoltenberg  II. 

“Peter  Stoltenbei-g  II,  who  was 
born  on  the  4th  of  August,  1751,  at 
Schonberg.  People  said  of  him  that 
he  was  the  type  of  an  always  busy, 
indefatigable,  intelligent,  well-to-do, 
and  charitable  farmer.  From  his 
marriage  with  Margareta  Dorothea 
Dahnke  wore  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  among  them  Detlev  Stol¬ 
tenberg. 

“Hufner  (small  farmer)  Detlev 
Stoltenberg,  was  born  1798  on  June 
10,  and  died  in  1868.  He  married 
Margarete  Charlotte  Bastian  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1818.  He  bought  a 
small  farm  at  Diedrichsdorf  (Kirch- 
spiel)  Schonkirchen  near  Kiel). 
They  had  eleven  children,  among 
them  flans  Heinrich  Christian  Stol¬ 
tenberg. 

"Hans  Heinrich  Christian  Stolten- 
berg  was  born  in  1834,  and  died  in 
1858.  He  married  Maria  Elisabeth 
Horn  in  1855.  The  minister  Goos 
mari'ied  them  in  his  house  and  some 
days  after  that  they  left  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  Maria  Elisabeth  Horn  was  the 
eldest  sister  of  my  mother  Marianne 
Horn — later  on  Niewerth.” 

Detlef  and  Margaretha  Charlotte 
Bastian  Stoltenbergs  11  children. 

The  living  children  in  1842: 

Johanna  Margaretha  Elise. 

Margaretha  Magdalena  Dorothea. 

Elisa  Maria  Christian. 

Detlef  Hinrich  Christian. 

Peter  Emal  Friedrick. 

Cathran  Fredericka. 

David  Hinrich  Christian. 

The  Slolienbergs 

Father — Peter  Stoltenberg,  born 
1842  Dlicdrichsday. 

Mother — Elise  Blunk  born  1848 
Klaersdorf. 

The  children: 

Dorothea  Hedwig,  Mrs.  Lassen, 
born  January  28th,  1865. 

Emil  Ernst  Julius,  Agusta  Hen¬ 
rietta,  Marie,  Florid,  Arnold  and 
Elisa. 

Dorothea  Hedwig  Stoltenberg  was 
horn  January  26,  1805.  Married  Chris 
1  ,asscn. 

The  children: 

Dorothy.  Emil.  Elise,  Tillie,  and 
Catherine. 
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THE  SCHLICHTINGS 

The  father  of  Henry,  Anna,  and 
Catherine  Marie  Schliehting  was 
born  in  Germany  in  IliOU.  His  wife 
died  in  Germany,  and  he  came  to 
America  with  his  family  in  1857. 
Hi-  died  in  1884  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  is  buried  at  Davenport. 

Henry  Schlichting  family:  Henry 
Schlichting  was  born  August  19, 
1832,  at  Dunkelsdorf  Oldcnbcrg  Sch¬ 
leswig-Holstein,  Germany.  He  came 
to  America  in  1857,  locating  at  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa.  In  18G7.  he  moved  to 
Louisa  county  near  Columbus  Jun¬ 
ction.  On  August  30,  186G;  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Frederika 
Stieger  who  passed  away  May  8, 
1882.  On  June  20,  1883.  Henry  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Minnie  Elfert 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  was  born 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
Prussia,  on  January  23,  1859.  She 
passed  away  November  5,  1910,  hay¬ 
ing  had  cancer.  The  family  lot  is 
in  the  Indian  Creek  cemetery,  Col¬ 
umbus  Junction,  Iowa.  Henry  Sch¬ 
lichting  passed  away  August  21, 
1911. 

The  seven  children  of  Henry  and 
Frederika  Schlichting  are: 

William,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Gustav,  who  lived  to  be  two  years 
old  when  he  swallowed  a  bean 
which  lodged  in  his  windpipe,  caus¬ 
ing  his  death. 

Rudolph,  who  was  born  at  Letts, 
Iowa,  September  12,  1869. 

John  Ance  was  born  March  30, 
1872,  Grandview  Township. 

Nellie  and  James  Henry,  twins, 
born  July  2.  1875,  Grandview  Town¬ 
ship. 

Amelia,  born  May  6,  1882,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  five. 

Rudolph  Schlichting,  son  of  Hen¬ 
ry  and  Frederika  Schlichting,  was 
born  at  Letts,  Iowa,  September  12, 
1369.  He  married  Mary  Christena 
Newell  April  16.  1911.  at  the  Thomas 
Newells  home  in  Concord  Township, 
Louisa  county,  Iowa.  Two  children 
were  born  to  this  union:  Thomas 
Newell  born  November  1.  1913,  and 
Ruth  born  October  20.  1916. 

Thomas  Newell  Schlichting  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  lives  in  Phoenix.  Arizona. 
He  is  with  the  United  States  Recla¬ 
mation  service.  They  have  no  child¬ 
ren.  Ruth  Schlitchting  Wobus  mar¬ 
ried  Herman  B.  Wobus,  May  22, 
1946.  To  this  union  three  boys  were 
born:  Richard  on  June  23,  1947, 
Johnny  on  February  23.  1951,  and 
Gregory  born  on  December  3.  1952. 
While  driving  from  Norfolk.  Virgin¬ 
ia.  Ruth  was  instantly  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  June  9,  1953. 

near  Shelby  ville,  Kentucky.  The 
family  was  on  their  way  to  visit  her 
father. 

John  Ance  Schlichting.  son  of 
Henry  and  Fredrika  Stieger  Schlich¬ 
ting.  was  born  in  Grandview  Town¬ 


ship,  Louisa  County,  Iowa.  March 
30,  1872.  Ho  was  married  December 
1,  1898,  to  Nellie  Johnston  at  the 
Methodist  Parsonage  at  Letts,  Iowa, 
by  the  Reverend  Bevins.  To  tins 
union  five  children  were  born: 

Walter,  who  was  married  and  had 
one  son,  Donald,  of  Ribstonc  Alber¬ 
ta,  Canada. 

Waller  passed  away  when  Donald 
was  very  small. 

Walter’s  wife’s  maiden  name,  Ag¬ 
nes  Ann  Zettler,  daughter  of  Henry 
Zettler.  Walter  was  born  September 
12,  1899,  and  married  in  Loverna, 
Sasketchawan,  Canada  on  January 

23,  1928.  He  died  April  16,  1932  at 
Columbus  Junction  and  is  buried  at 
Indian  Creek  cemetery,  Col.  Jet.,  Ia. 
His  wife  is  remarried  to  Joe  Bell, 
has  five  daughters  and  lives  at 
Heath,  Alberta,  Canada.  1 T is  son, 
Donald,  born  November  5,  1928  lives 
at  Edmondton,  Alberta,  Canada,  is 
married  and  has  a  daughter,  Donna, 
born  May  5,  1951.  Donald’s  wife  was 
Arlene  West  of  Edmondton,  Alberta 
Canada. 

Cecil,  born  April  15,  1901.  His 
wife,  Margaret  B.  Bliven,  daughter 
of  John  J.  and  Bessie  Acheson  Bliv¬ 
en.  They  were  married  June  26, 
1922  and  their  son  Justin  Dee  was 
born  August  8,  1934.  He  lives  with 
them  on  their  farm  at  Conesville,  Ia. 

John  Arlie,  born  April  1,  1922, 
married  Ramona  B.  Mathews  August 

24.  1946.  Their  son  Steven  Ance, 
born  April  23,  1949  and  daughter 
Lora  Ann,  born  August  18,  1953. 
John  and  Ramona  were  married  in 
Avilla,  Missouri  and  her  parents 
name.  H.  V.  and  Ethel  Mathews  of 
Avilla,  Missouri.  John  and  Ramona 
live  in  Republic,  Missouri  now. 

Lois,  born  December  12,  1920,  mar¬ 
ried  J.  Kenneth  Houseal,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rolla  F.  Houseal,  at  Col¬ 
umbus  Junction,  September  1,  1949. 

Francis  Glenn,  born  December  11, 
1902  died  February  28,  1939.  He  is 
buried  in  Indian  Creek  cemetery  at 
Columbus  Junction,  Iowa.  He  was 
killed  in  a  train  accident  while  work¬ 
ing  for  a  Nebraska  railroad. 

Nellie  Schlichting.  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Frederika  Schliehting. 
was  born  July  2.  1875,  married  Ern¬ 
est  O.  Kemp  March  27.  1899.  Ern¬ 
est  Kemp  was  born  March  27,  1876 
and  died  September  19,  1955.  Bur¬ 
ied  in  Indian  Creek  cemetery,  Col¬ 
umbus  Junction,  Iowa.  Two  sons 
were  born  to  them — Henry  and  Carl. 

James  Henry  Schlichting,  son  of 
Henry  and  Fredrika  Steger  Schlich¬ 
ting.  was  born  July  2,  1875,  twin  of 
Nellie  Schliehting.  He  married  Julia 
Ann  Wosterbeck  at  Muscatine.  Iowa. 
February  23,  1909.  Julia  was  born 
September  23,  1888,  al  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Catherine  Marie  Schlichting 

Catherine  Marie  S  c  h  1  i  c  h  t  l  n  g 
Grimm,  wife  of  Claus  Henry  Grimm, 
was  born  December  18.  1820,  al 


Dunkelsdorf  Oldenberg,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Germany.  Her  father's 
given  name  is  not  known,  hut  it  is 
believed  that  her  mother’s  name 
was  Catherine  Margaratha. 

Catherine  was  a  dressmaker  and 
a  spinner  of  fine  lace.  After  her 
mother’s  death  in  1841,  she  and  her 
sister,  Anna,  kept  house  for  their 
father.  Catherine  sewed  and  it  was 
the  custom  to  deliver  the  dresses, 
so  that  was  the  brother  Henry's 
job.  He  also  delivered  the  boots 
and  shoes  his  father  made.  After 
the  sisters  left  home  the  father  hired 
a  girl  to  keep  house  for  him  and 
the  son  Henry.  He  paid  her  $9.00 
a  year  and  one  pair  of  shoes,  that 
being  the  wages  paid  at  that  time. 

Catherine  Marie  married  Claus 
Henry  Grimm. 

They  came  to  America  in  July 
1857. 

Catherine  had  dark  eyes  and  love¬ 
ly  hair.  She  did  not  learn  to  speak 
English  very  well.  She  passed  away 
at  Zearing,  Iowa,  November  7,  1892, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Zearing  ceme¬ 
tery. 

CLAUS  DAHLMEYER 

Clause  Dahlmever  was  born  in 
1818  and  died  in  1893.  He  married 
Anna  Schlichting  who  was  born  in 
Germany  in  1820,  and  who  died  in 
1869.  Anna  was  a  sister  of  Henry 
and  Catherine  Marie  Schlichting. 
Claus  and  Anna  Dahlmeyer  were 
the  parents  of  three  children:  Henrv. 
born  1863  and  died  1880,  Emma  who 
married  Sy  Locke  and  had  two  child¬ 
ren,  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  live  in  Columbus  Junction: 
and  Mary  who  was  born  1869  ana 
died  in  1884.  Anna  Dahlmeyer  died 
when  daughter  Mary  was  only  a  few 
days  old.  Henry  and  Mary  did  m  ‘ 
marry.  Emma  passed  away  in  1919. 
After  Anna’s  death.  Claus  Danl- 
meyer  married  again,  marrying  a 
sister  of  James  Grimm’s  second  wife. 
Thev  had  five  children.  The  mother 
died  in  1920.  The  burials  are  in  the 
Indian  Creek  cemetery,  Louisa 
county,  Iowa. 
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